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PREFACE, 


My object in compiling this book has been to 
collect and arrange the accessible information on 
all subjects connected with the equipment, train- 
ing and employment of Indian Cavalry^ and 
endeavour to suggest a practical method by which 
an uniform system of instruction can be intro- 
duced. In addition to notes based on my per- 
sonal experiences whilst Adjutant of my regiment 
under Colonel now Lieutenant-General Sir Power 
Palmer, and more recently as Brigade- 

Major to Major-General Grant, C. B., late Inspec- 
tor-General of Cavalry in India, I have made 
extracts from and even in some cases have given 
the full text of Military works dealing with these 
subjects. I am very much indebted to the 
authors for allowing me to do so. 

I am endeavouring to carry out this system 
of instruction in the Phulkian States’ Impe-^ial 
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Service Cavalry, as far as possible ; and sh ■ 
thus have an opportunity of testing its practice 
\’a)ue and noting its shortcofflings. 

My special thanks are due for the kind interes! 
taken in this book by Major-General Elliot, C.B., 
D.S.O., the present Inspector-General of Cavaiyy 
in India, with whose approval I publish it. 

F. W, P. ANGELO, Major, 

9TH Bengal Lancers, 
InsperJing Officer, Phulkian States' 

Imperial Service Cavalry 


Amballa : 

1 st November 1898. 
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SEOTIOH I, 


SYSTEMS OF DEILL AND INTERIOR ECONOMY, 


A FEW years ago tlie commanding officer looked 
01(1 System entirely to his adjutant for the 

drill and general efficiency of the 
regiment. The other officers, therefore, took a passive 
interest in their work. 

2. Since the adoption of the squadron system all this 
New System been knocked on the head, and 

a chain of responsibility in matters 
of instruction as well as interior economy introduced. 
The commanding officer now holds the four Quit (3r 
squadron commanders absolutely responsible for the 
efficiency of the officers, men, horses and everything 
connected with their squadrons. Whereas the adjutant 
is entrusted only with the instruction of the recruits 
and young horses, besides his office work. 


3. The advantages of this system are not far to seek, 


Advantages of new 
System. 


and can be summed up in the 
fact that every officer and man 
must now take an inter'est in and 


thoroughly learn his work, as he has a certain task to 
perform. This naturally gives the squadron commander 
a thorough knowledge of the character and capabili- 
ties of all ranks serving under him, whereby he can 
be of great assistance to the commanding officer. 
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4, The following is the chain of resjOTiisibility in 
all matters of instrxictioii as well 
regiment 

which shonld become second na- 
ture to all ranks, and it must be remembered that lo 
have a strong chain all its links must be strong : — • 


The commanding officer must fhoronubiy cxaiuiiie 
his adjutant mid souadroii cum- 
0£. and keep tliein up to a 

high standard of ehiciencv at all 
times and allow them a tree band to do tiieir ov, n work. 


The adjutant has a most important position in the 
„ regiment. Besides his utiice and 

jit. t juduw other duties be is j'e.'pidnsible for 

the training of every recruit and young liorse before 
they join tlie ranks. The value of this early training 
cannot be over-estimated, as on it dejjends tlie future tif 
the regiment. In order to keep the riding-scliooi staff 
thoroughly efficient and up to date, the adjutant nuist 
thoroughly instruct and constantly examine them. He 
is responsible also, that each half-squadron has one non- 
commissioned officer and one sowar proficient as drill 
instructors, and one iion-cornmissioued officer and one 
sowar as rough riders, and more, if necessary. Their 
selection to be left to squadron commanders, hut the 
adjutant shonld be allowed to take any man he has a 
fancy for. Eecruits often show extraordinary apti- 
tude as iiorsemen and instructors and should not be lost 
sight of. The younger the roi:^h rider, provided he 
knows his work, the better ; for he is, as a rule, lighter 
and his nerve is sure to be good. 
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Appointments to the riding-school staff should be 
considered a stepping-stone to promotion to both the 
commissioned and non-oommissioned ranks, and liberal 
staff allowance given from regimental funds. 

The wordi-major is the adjutant’s right-hand man in 
. all regimental work, so needless 

The oici-0 cijor. must be a good man 

all round. As a rule, the training of recruits and 
remounts is not his strong point, and he is apt to get 
slack about it ; so the adjutant must eonstantlj examine 
him both theoretically and practically in the school 
and at the field. He should examine the chief drill 
instructor and chief rough rider constantly, and all the 
drill instructors and rough riders once a week mounted, 
to ensure uniformity of instruction and their being 
kept up to the mark in every wvay. (In some corps 
this is done on Thursdays in plain clothes whieh is a 
good plan.) He should receive the reports every 
morning from the chief drill instructor and chief rough 
rider and bring any serious irregularities to the notice 
of the adjutant. 


The chief drill instructor is responsible for the ridina-» 


The Chief 
structor. 


school in the absence of the 
wordi-major and adjutant. He 
should be the smartest and most 


promising non-commissioned officer in the regiment 
irrespective of age. Education and aptitude for im- 


parting instruction being considered a sine qua 7ton. 
He must keep the drill instructors up to the mark, and 
is absolutely responsible to the adjutant for the train- 


ing of all the recruits. 
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Briil Instractoris. 


The chief rough rider should be the next senior to 
the chief drill instructor, and 
EidS be a si^ecially 

qualified man and an excej.'tii inally 
good horseman in addition. He should perl'orin the 
duties of the chief drill instructor during the latter's 
absence as regards supervision of the ridiug-scliool. 
He must keep the rough riders up to the mark, and i.s 
absolutely responsible to the adjutant for the training 
of all the remounts. 

Drill instructors should be selected from the best men 
in the squadron and as young 
as possible. Their tpialificatioris 
should be similar to those of the chief di-il! iii.'iructur. 

Eough rideus should be selected from amiong the best 
,, , rideus in the soiiadron and as 

young as possible. 1 heir quiintiea- 
tions should be .similar to those of the cliief rough rider. 

The squadron commander is respon.sible to the com- 
manding officer for tlm drill and 
*"*'**' general efficiency of the officers, 
men and horses under him in 
every respect. He must, moreover, make liimself so 
thoroughly acquainted with them, that the commanding 
officer can rely on him for all information concerning 
them. Hi.s first aim should be to endeavour to make 
his half-.squadron commanders as proficient as possible. 

The half-squadron commander, although an umieces- 
TT o 1 and one that does not 

Cemraaadeit * exist in British (European) cavalry 

regiments, must be regarded as 
the commander of twm troops of two sections each 
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and therefore be held responsible by bis squadron com- 
iv.andier ior their efficiency similarly as the squadron 
^'onuiiander is held responsible for the scpiadron bx'' the 
<‘ommanding officer. He must thoroughly instruct his 
jt-madar and kote-duffadar in all their duties as troop 
commanders. 

The troop commander has no administrative author- 
ity per se, but assists the half- 
he Troop Command- gq^adrou commander generally. 

He is resjjonsible for the instruc- 
tion and drill of bis troop and should, therefore, very 
carefully train the non-commissiotied officers in all 
their duties, more especially in inqmrting instruction. 

The appointment of kote-duffadar should be consider- 

Th« Kote.Duffi.d„r. a stepping-stone to promotion 

to the commissioned grade. 
Hence the necessity for appointing the most suitable 
non-commissioned officers in the regiment only. 

In order to give the kote-duffadar every opjjortunity 
of instructing his troop, he should be relieved of as 
many duties as jwssible by an orderly duffadar told off 
specially from time to time. 

The best all-round .section commander in each balfo 
squadron should be selected for the appointment of 
kote-duffadar, except under special circumstances. 

The section commander commonly known as the 

, „ ^ “ Toli Duffiidar,” is a most import- 

mander. man. He should command 

b half his troop (a smaller sub- 

-division does not always ensure the attendance of 
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snfficieTit men for purposes of supervision or instruc- 
tion), and must therefore be a specially selected man, 
irrespective of seniority, who not only the recruits 
but also the old soldiers can respect and be "nided 
by. He must be a good instructor and know his work 
thoroughly, .so that he can teach the men of his .secl i(ui, 
and, in case of necessity, be able to command his troop 
on parade. 

5. C'avalry drill has been curtailed recently into 
„ , , , . one volume and no superfluous 

Book?^' matter has been allowed to re- 

main. The best principles and 
methods have been laid down flu* instruction, and 
it i.s the primary duty of all ranks to endeavour to 
obtain a practical knowledge of as much of the detail 
of these volumes as their respective positions require. 
It is but human to forget, and wliere so much detail 
has to be remembered as is now-a-days required l:)y 
the cavalry soldier, constant reading of the drill-book 
is absolutely necessary. No officer or non-commis- 
sioned officer sbould attempt to instruct or superin- 
tend the instruction of men without absolute confi- 
dence in his knowledge of the subject, otherwise time 
will be wasted, mistakes slurred over, and the men 
will get into bad habits. A little reading or private 
instruction the previous day will often double the 
value of a parade. The higher the rank of the 
individual the more necessity there is for this; 
.so that the commanding officer must be a con- 
stant reader and have such a thorough grasp of all 
details as will enable him to inspire confidence in 
others. ^ 
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The cavalry drill-book contains all the information 
that is required from the lowest to the highest ranks of 
a cavalry soldier, ie., from a recruit to a divdsioiial com- 
mandei-r Although, it is very desirable for all ranks 
to read through it, it is quite impossible to expect the 
native ranks to retain more than is absolutely required 
for their respective duties. Hence it seems necessary 
to clearly de.fiiie what all must read and learn thoroughly 
in 01‘der to carry out the chain of responsibility already 
described. 


I’he following is recommended as a guide : — 


Commanding Offi- 
cer. 


The whole of the book to be stud- 
ied, more specially all that 
refers to a single regiment. 


The Adjutant ... The whole of the book, more 
specially Parts I and IL 

The Wordi-Major,.. Besides learning his regimental 
duties in the field, he must 
make a special study of what- 
ever refers to the training of 
recruits and remounts in the 
whole hook. 

The Chief Brill ('Parts I and II, entirely. « 

Instructor, and J Part III, up to “ The Squadron.” 

The Chief Bough ] Part IV, up to “Advanced and 
Rider. 1 ^ R«ar Gruards.” 
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f Drill instructors and rough riders 
have totally different duties to 
perform and should be kept 
separate. Experience proves 
that the less you give a native 
soldier to remember by lieart 
the better so that drill instruct" 
Brill Instructor and I ors need remember in the 
Rough Rider. words of the book only what 

\ is required for the instruction 
of recruits, and rough riders 
only what is necessary for 
training remounts. To l:)egin 




with, they need only study the 
s];)eeial requirements of the 
classes they are likely to be 
called upon to instruct at once. 


Squadron Com- 
mander and Ilali- 
Squadroii Com- 
mander, 


Whatever refers to a single s(juad- 
ron, to be thoroughly learnt. 
The remainder carefully read. 


f Part I. 

(а) The single ride. 

(б) Post practice. 

<1 ((}) Attack and defence drill. 

(d) Mounted cnmbat, 

(e) Tent-pegging. 

(/) Teaching horses to swim 


Troop Commander, 
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f Part II. 

(g) Marcliiiig. 

Qi) Sword, lance, and carbine 
exercises, 

{i) Foot-parade of the regiment. 

Parts III, IV and V. 
Omitting •' The Brigade ” and 
“ The Division,” special study 
to be made of all the duties a 
troop or scjiiadroii may be called 
upon to perform. 

Parts I and II, as for Troop Corn- 
Section Command- I mander. 

er. -i Parts III and IV, as for Chief Drill 

i Instructor and Chief Rough 
L Rider. 

6. To read and try to understand the drill-book 
is the first duty of all ranks. 

Method of Instruc- theoretical and 

practical instruction in the sub- 
jects therein enumerated, carried out by the chain of 
responsibility. Theoretical instruction should be made 
progressive and precede all practical instruction. Fin- 
ally, in order to* ascertain whether all ranks are quali- 
fied for the various duties they may be called upon 1:o 
perform, especially the most important ones necessi- 
tating the art of “ writing,” it has been found necessary 
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in the Pliulkian States’ Imperial Service Cavalry to 
establish some uniform system of Examination. The 
accompanying form gives details of the system in vogue, 
but the high standard therein laid down has been consid- 
erably lowered for the present, owing to the |)aueity 
of educated men in the ranks. Education, iiowever, 
is fast .spreading, and it is hoped in a few years that 
this standard will be attained by all ranks. 
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7 . The instnictioii of cavalry embraces so many 
subjects, that it should be carried 
s.-a^Juns for Instrnc- out systematically tbrougboiit the 
year. In India the weather is so 
hot and trying from loth April to 16tli October, that it 
is impossible to do much work with due regard to the 
health and condition of men and horses. Hence the 
necessity for considering what subjects can be safely 
taught during these months and what left for the regular 
drill season. I think they may be divided as follows 
Summer Course. 

Equitation. 

Training of equitation instructors. 

Foot-driil, 

Ouard and sentry duties. 

Sword, lance, and carbine exercises. 

Post practices. 

Attack and defence drill. 
j\lounted combat. 

Tent-pegging and lime-cutting. 

Teaching horses to swim. 

Entraining and detraining of men, horses, and 
baggage on field service scale. 

Dismounted service. 

Musketry drills. 

Instruction in detached duties. 

Detached duties (outposts and advanced and rear- 
guards). 

Winter Course. 

Period. — loth October to ^Oth November^ 
Riding drill combined wdth practice of pace and 
•post practices from 15th to 31st October. 



Squadron training from 1st November to 30th 
November, including one commanding officer’s parade a 
week, if necessary. 


2nd Pernod . — Is^ December to 31 si January. 

Eegimental drill including one whole day a week for 
man(BUM’e in the country. Annual lance and sword 
competitions to be held. Annual course of pistol prac- 
tice to be executed. 

Sixi Period. — \st February to loth March. 

l!»Ianreuvre combined with brigade and other drills. 
Annual long reconnaissance, chart and compass comp(3ti- 
tion and field firing to be done. 

4it/t Period. — IGth March to loth April. 

Musketry, — Preliminary drills followed, by annual 
course from 1st April. 

jV,//.— Tile liate ef tiio ammal iTi«p(:;ctioii of the Insiiector-General 
of Cavalry [Tid(‘ Pro, gramme, page 524 ;wq.) might; iiccessitiite some 

changes in the above iieriohs of iirstruction. 

8. From the above it will be seen that the subjects 
laid down for the Summer Course 
^_^Suhjects for Irjstruc- those requiring a good deal 
of individual attention for which 
time cannot be spared during the Winter Course which 
has to be devoted chiefly to drill and manceuvre. 
Hiding School and Musketry drills, however, must be 
continued throughout the year except during squadron 
training. 

Recruits on enlistment should be put through tlieir 
course of Musketry training and an elementary course 
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of Gymnastics. They should be taught the following 
parts of the drill-book : — 

Equitation, Part I, up to Section 38. 

Foot Drill, Part II, „ „ 40 (Omitting Section 

38 ‘‘ S i n g 1 e 
stick.”} 

Drill, Partin, „ „ 17. 

Foot Drill and Equitation. 

Part II, Sections 1 to 32, should be taught during 
instruction in “Hiding without saddles” and “ Hiding 
in saddles without stirrujrs” (Part I, Sections 3 to 14), 
while Sections 33 to 37 and 39 to 40 .should be 
taught during “ Hiding with stirrups and bit ” and 
“ The Single Hide” (Part I, Sections 15 to 23). 

This part of the training should also include the 
following ; — 

(a) Troop drill on foot as a preliminary instruction 

for troop drill mounted. 

(b) Attack and defence drill on foot. 

(c) (jLiard duties. 

Drill. 

As soon as recruits are promoted into the “ first 
class” in Hiding School and have been passed by the 
Adjutant as proficient in the above subjects,* they 
should receive instruction in the following, which will 
form part of their final examination by the Commanding 
Officer : — ' 

(a) Troop drill. 

(5) Post practice. 

(c) Mounted combat. 


((i) Lance and sword tent-pegging. 

(e) Lime and sheep cutting. 

Squadron comroanders will generally be only too tliankful 
to complete convenient sized squads for the above jiracticcff, trniii 
their stupid men or those under punishment for inattention uii, 
piirade, if required by tlie Adjutant. 

In the training of remounts it is the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to keep the same man on the young 
horse when once started training, the owner if possible. 

If, however, the adjutant considers the owner is not 
a sufficiently good horseman he should ask the squad- 
ron commander to substitute the best man he can. The 
former, in return, .should relieve the latter of other 
duty in the lines. 

Before a horse can be considered fit to join the ranks, 
the following must have been learnt : — 

(1) .Marching straight to the front. 

(2) Leaving the ranks at all jiaces, also reining back 
individually out of the ranks, 

(3) Passaging and reining back as an entire rank. 

(4) Attack and defence drill. 

(5) Lance and sword post practices. 

(6) Troop drill at all paces. At first increased in- 
terval should be taken, otherwise a nervous horse will 
jostle and upset the horses on each side of him. 
Steady liorses should be selected for the flanks. 

(7) Dismounted work, standing fire, and being led 
at all paces in a dismounted section, require special 
attention. 


in line compactly, breaking up, and 


I 


( ) 

(9) Jumping over the regimental jumps. 

yjl, — Sijiiitdi'on commamlers slioiilil be asked to coni])lete coii" 
veiiieiif sized squads for the above practices from their stead}- old 
liorses. ^ ^ 

'V'on Selnnidt, as indeed all cavalry writers, is very 
strong ui)on tlie necessity for thorough training of 
remounts, and says, “Too much pains cannot he 
taken in training remounts, for on them the progress 
and efficiency of the squadron depend. The better 
the young horses are trained the longer will they last, 
the better horses will the squadron have for train- 
ing recruits and so much the better and more quickly 
will the young soldier learn. The test of successful 
training is that all horses will be effective, none lame, 
all clean in the limbs, all free from blemish, all well 
placed, necks bent, jaws drawn back ; the paces will 
be even, light and free. This standard in the state of 
the horses, must be the very first consideration.” 
Indian Cavalry regiments have no reserve of horses, so 
that commanding officers are obliged to get their 
remounts into the ranks earlier than they consider 
desirable in order to keep their regiments np to field 
service strength. Moreover, they are obliged to buy 
so many 'immature horses at Fairs, which further 
handicaps them. So that it is qnite impossible to 
expect remounts to be made into “ Machines ” be.fore 
they join the ranks, but there is no reason why they 
should not after. 

When the adjutant brings uj) recruits and remounts 
for dismissal by the commanding officer, squadron 
commanders ought to be present to point out any they 
do not consider fully trained, otherwise they will have 
«troiible later. 



If the principle of every lesson showing some im- 
provement is fully acted up to in the Rkiing'-school, 
recruits should join the ranks within 12 months and 
country-bred remounts in half that time (wafers take 
longer to train). 

Trumpeters, pioneers, and signallers require not only 
to be thoroughly instructed, but constantly practised, 
9. All officers on joining, and non-commissioned 
officers on promotion, should be 
thoroughly insiructed in o-iving 
words of command and imparting 
instruction. Practice of officers and con-cornmi'-ioned 
officers in imparting instruction is of vital impertauce 
and a practice that has been much neglected np to 
date. It should precede all instruction given hv them. 
At fir.st the officers and non-commissioned officers 
should be separated iii squads. The instruction 
might begin with communicating drill, two officers and 
non-commissioned officers being called out in front of 
the others, and in their liearing ordered to examine 
each other alternately in such .sniyects as the superin- 
tending officer or instructor may direct, taking care to 
correct all mistakes made. This will engench^v confi- 
dence, and both officers and non-comndesioiied officers 
will soon learn how to instruct squads, then troops and 
squadrons as required, both dismounted and mounted. 
Commanding officers should frequently give the 2nd- 
in-command and squadron leaders a regimental drill 
or field day, all senior officers being relieved from at- 
tendance. This if carried low enough exercises all the 
junior ranks in superior commands, and is an excellent 
service practice. 


( ,) 
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NOTES ON SUMMER COUESEo 


Equitation. 

10. Recruits and remounts should be divided into 
Eecruits and Re- classes, and not rides, as under, 
mounts to be divided It is immaterial how many ride.s 
into classes, not rides. there are in each class. 


11. A register should be kept by the chief drill 
instructor and chief rough rider 
eSS!, fnci respectively, to show the daily at- 
Eemonnts’ instruction. tendance of recruits and remounts 
and the number of lessons given 
them in each class as a check on the time taken for 
instruction, which should not exceed 200 lessons for 
first class recruits and 100 for first class remounts or, 
roughly, 9 months for the former and half that time 
for the latter, if time is not wasted. No recruit or 
remount, however, should be “dismissed” until abso- 
lutely proficient, vide page 15 et seq. 


Glassification of 
Recruits. 


Class IV. — On blankets. 


Class III. — Saddles and bridoons. Spurs to be given 
when sufficiently advanced. 

Class II. — Bits and spurs and up to full arms. 

Class I.— -Fully equipped and being trained at the 
§.eld, returning to riding-school one day in the week. , 






Classification of 
Heinoiints. 


13. Kecriiits in classes IV and III sitoiild jump 

daily in the enclosed school. The 

.lompmg for Eocrmls. 

the assistance of 

reins and the latter with crossed stirrups, occasionallv, 
to give them confidence and a firm grip. 

Class II should go over the open recruits’ jumps both 
singly with “ trailed ” lances and in line with “ carried ” 
lances every other day. In the former case the recruits 
should be called out by name hap-hazard and their horses 
not allowed to shift about. 

Class I should go over the regimental jumps as above. 

14. Class IV.— Horses under four years old to , go to 
riding-school twice a week with 
blankets and bridoons with the 
object of being handled, gently 

mouthed aud taught to walk only, hough riders will 
thus get an opportunity of knowing these horses before 
they begin their regular training} which, however, 
should be postponed as long as they can be .spared, and 
not before 44 years of age if possible. 

Class III. — Bridoons. Spurs to be given when suffi- 
ciently advanced. 

Class II. — Bit.s and up to full arms. 

Class I. — Fully equipped and being trained at the 
field, returning to riding-school one day in the week. 

lo. Remounts (except class IV) should be jumped 
^ every other day. Class Hi in the 

enclosed school. Class II over the 
open recruits' jumps and Class I 
over i he regimental jumps similarly as the recruits, r 




r 
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16. The following dimensions are best suited for 
jumps which should be made, if 
possible, broad enough to admit 
of at least a troop going over in line rank entire. Larger 
ones shake the confidence of men and horses:— 

Height, such as a hedge, walls, rails, etc., from 2i 
to 3 feet. 

Breadth, such as a wet or dry ditch, with slo25ing 
banks, brook, etc., from 2 to 7 feet wide. 

Banks, on and off, not more than 4^ feet Iiigh 6 
feet broad, with a ditch on each side from. 2 to 3 feet 
wide, and not more than 2 feet deep. 

The bigger a bank the safer ; horses if at all impetu- 
ous, try to fly the lot in ‘‘'once.” If they are trained over 
a bank they cannot possibly compass, they will learn, to 
negotiate all banks in “twice” which is what is required. 
The Irish colts and fillies are lunged over big banks 
first and then narrow banks after. To make a good 
bold and safe bank jumper, a horse should be ediicjited 
to expect a ditch on both sides and should “ deliver him- 
self ” collected ready for any emergency on the far side. 
Once trained on these lines he will never fall and wiji 
learn to use his intelligence at each fence he crosstes. 
A horse should change legs on a bank always. He 
will do this naturally if properly schooled with long reins 
first and given time, his first few days on the longe (i.e., 
long reins). 

Native cavalry regiments, as a rule, have a small cir- 
cular enclosed jumping-school for recruits and remounts. 
Tiie accompanying plan of an enclosed school is prefer- 
Jible as not only can recruits and remounts be taught 
■"to go straight over jumps freely and correctly, but the 


iclosed Tumping Scho< 



S mud 
each 2 feet 6j 
inches hiyh j 
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horses of the whole regiment can be exercised by 
driven over and back if desired, four horses or 
le^s fit a time, bare-backed and with snaffles only! 
Z-ieedless to say they should never be struck, but 
merely driven by the crack of a long whip at first, and 
it will he found that after a short time they w'ill go 
round by themselves. If desired, the jumps can be 
enlarged temporarily for the regiment. 

17. Eecruits and remounts should always jump by 
single file to begin with. The 
^^Jnstructionin Jump- instructor calling out men by 
names, but not in order. If the 
horses begin shifting about, he should stop all future 
business till they get steady again. If the men under- 
stand this, the horses will. Horses should be pressed 
into a hand gallop about four horses’ length before a 
jump and be steadied gradually to a trot the same 
distance after a jump. Horses should be taught to go 
over the series of jumps in a straight bee-line and not 
on any account be allowed to swerve or jump side- ways. 
They should, as a rule, be ridden on all four reins, and 
reins should be sufficiently long so as not to jerk their 
mouths on landing. If a horse chucks his head on land- 
ing, it means either too short reins or too severe a bit. 
It is the fear of receiving a chuck in the mouth on land- 
ing which causes horses to rush up to a jump, then 
stop dead and, finally, buck over. More leg-pressm-e 
and longer reins will teach a horse to jump smoothly 
and steadily. When recruits fall off in nine cases 
out of ten it is, because their reins are too short and 
they are pulled out of the saddle by the shortness, 
of the reins when, the horse stretches his neck on 
landing. ■ T ■ 


• '18, 'The following are the faults usiiallj fourid hi 

• Faults made iu Bid- riding-school and must be special™ 

iBg School. ]j guarded against : — 

(1) Instructor.? do not know sufficient about the 
recruits and remounts they are instructing. This i.s 
sometimes due to their being constantly changed, wiiich 
is fatal. 

(2) Eecruits’ uniform and accoutrements are often 
not clean and smart. Their saddlery and also that of 
remounts is often carelessly fitted, more especially the 
bits and curb chains. The former being frequently too 
high up and the latter not flat in tlie curb groove with 
the rofjnisite amount of play, i.e., 45° for ordinary arid 
not less than 110° for pulling horses, with the direction 
of tlie check pieces. 

(3) Horses are badly groomed and their manes and 
tails not dressed. 

(4) Instructors do not imdei-stand that every lesson 
.sliould .show .some im|>rovement. 

. (5) The rules of dressing at the halt are often 
neglected. 

• (6) liecriiits' positions and the length of their stir- 
rups are not sufficient!}’' cheeked. Legs are often too fer 
forward, and when in the correct position they are 
generally not steady enough from the knee downwards. 
The spur i.s seldom properly applied, bridle arm not 
close to the side and the small of the back not kept in. 

(7) The lance is not held perpendieularly with the 
back of the hand to the front, the thumb In line with 
the point of the shoulder and the elbow down. p 
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(8) Horses are not ridden up to their bits by pres- 
sure of the legs, and reins constantly get slack and no 
notice is taken, so that the horses do not hold their heads 
in the correct position, 'i.g., so that the rider can see the 
horse’s inward eye and the forehead and nose of the 
horse are nearly up and down in a perpendicular and 
the boss of the bit in line wdth the top of the wither. 

(9) Instructors do not speak with authoritj^, and 
give words of command like paiTots instead of explain- 
ing cpiietl}' and distinctly what is required. They do 
not see- that the simplest things are correctly done, 
such as — 

(а) riding- horses into the corners | 

(б) turning on the markers (and not circling ) ; 

(c) going straight across the school (and not in- 

cling) ; 

(d) covering correctly; 

(c) the rear of the ride keeping on the track of the 
leader. 

And in the “bending” lesson — ■ 

(1) during the early les.sons the instructor does 

not stand and correct the position of each 
horse as it passes, returning it to the rear 
if incorrect; 

(2) the aids for the turns at the corners, both on 

the forehand and haunches, should he so ap- 
plied as to prevent the slightest reining 
back. 

y.B . — It is a mistake to teack young horses to go into the corners 
or niukc s'^uare turns accurately until they are strong enough and 
*t,ii(3iL' ribs hare been well suppled by training* 


(10) Instructors often blame tbe whole ride for a 
mistake, instead of the responsible individual by name. 

(11) Eides are not sufficiently often dismounted to 
ease the horses and to examine the riders in what they 
are being taught, 

fl2) Progress of recruits and remounts too slow. 
This often happens because the promising ones are kept 
back for tbe backward ones, instead of being pushed on, 

(13) Heins not lengthened for jumping which 
causes the horse to chuck his head and thereby unsteady 
the rider. 

The lengthening of the rein to give a sufficient scope 
to spread himself is best attained by raising the hand 
forward at the right moment. (This of coarse requires 
time and practice : some men never attain it and can 
only keep their seats at the expen.se of the horses’ 
mouths.) If you give a horse extra rein, and he makes 
a bad peck, you can’t help him to recover ; and if he 
endeavours to run away on landing and you have too 
mu<‘h rope out, he may either iiurt himself or get the 
trick of it. The art of sitting a horse at a fence is to 
have enough rein out for him to spread, and at the 
.same time short enough to be under perfect control in 
either of the above situations remarked on. 

(14) Houses are not ridden in a straight line over 
■jumps, but allowed to jump wherever they like. 

(15) Pace is very irregular from want of sufficient 

instruction over the measured distance during the first 
lessons, when both recruit and young horse must be 
taught to “feel” the pace. / -- 
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fl6) Communicating drill not practised sufficient! j 
by advanced recruits. 

19. All officers and non-commissioned officers of the 

rank of duffadar should be able to 
Equita- drill a ride. They should be order- 
.uu n. luc Jib. attend riding-school until 

they are passed by the adjutant ; but once passed their 
squadron commanders will be responsible for keeping 
them up to the mark. 

20. The native cavalry soldier seems to think he is 

,, not required to march on foot and. 

Foot Drill. 1 j. £ 

as a rule, cuts a very poor ngure 

when he does. Needless to say that this idea is a very 
erroneous one and should be very much deprecated. 
Nothing is so subversive of discipline as to allow any 
slackness on foot. An occasional foot-parade is abso- 
lutely necessary ; and marching, changing of direction 
and simple formations with utmost steadiness should be 
insisted on. Tlve first and the most difficult thing to 
teach a native soldier is to stand still, and to look to his 
front only \vhile at attention. 

21. All non-commissioned officers (especially the 

recentlypromoted) and men should 
Bute be examined periodically in these 

duties. Too great stress cannot 
be laid on their importance in peace time as a training 
for war. It should be remembered that a regiment wnth 
a reputation for having smart and alert guards is not 
only wqdcomed in every camp, but invariably inspires all 
nvith confidence by its discipline. 
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. Single Stick Practice. 


. 22. The cavalry soldier should look to his sword and 
lauce to tight with and liis i-ai-liine 
CaS’E«™S. to defend lom.elf with, ex.-ept, 

' under exceptional circurnstiinee-;. 

His early training should be so good that he can naver 
forget the best methods of using his weapon.^’, ’ran con- 
stant practice is absolutely necessary for the hand and 
•eye to work together. 

23. Every officer and man armed with a sword only 
should be instructed in this excel- 
lent practice and passed in ‘‘loose 

play.” 

24. Sword post practice for a Sabre regiment and 

Post Practices lance post practice for a Lancer 

regiment. These practices re(]uire 
a deal of training and are a good test of horsemanship 
and skill-at-arrns. To begin with, the horses should be 
walked, then trotted and cantered tbrough the posts and 
no attempt made to use weapons until they leave the 
ranks properly andgo very smoothly and steadily through 
the posts. Cuts should be made with the edge of the 
sword leading and thrusts with a straight arm, etc. 

25. This is a most excellent practice and makes 

both men and horses bold. G reat 
Defence taken with timid 

horses and no attempt made to 
use weapons until they will face each other fearlessly 
at all paces. Instead of making a whole ride repeat a 
movement for the benefit of one or two awkward men 
or horses, it is better let the latter only repeat it 


I 
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Often as necessary, or remove them by themselves. 
Special attention must be paid to see that the men 
hse their weapons properly. 

When attack and defence drill is sufficiently advanced, 
the foliowing’ ]:)ractiee is recommended, 'oiz., place some 
posts with straw heads (representing a man standing) 
together with stuffed dummies on the ground over 
a convenient area dividing the rides. Then send out 
men singly, in twos or threes from each ride, to attack 
the dummies ; in doing so they should be ordered to 
cross each other, w'hich will make them ride their horses 
as well as use their weapons. 


26. Mounted combat, of course, is the fighting test 
,, ^ , of a cavalry soldier for which the 

I exercise mentioned above should 

have prepared him and his horse. The rules for carry- 
ing out the annual Lance and Sword competitions are 
given in page o41 d seq. There is a tendency in 
mounted combats to engage the files invariably on the 
same rein and to give the same length of attack. To 
induce the use of alternate thrusts, guards and points in 
lance and sword play, it will be found good practice to 
yary the conditions under which the files engage, i.e . ; — 

1st Assault.— Files, eyes right,” “attack frorncentre' 
markers.” 


2nd Assault. Files, eyes left,” “ attack from centre 
markers.” 


3rd Assault, — Circle. The whole breadth of school 
and opposite centre of it* 
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. 4tli Assault. — Circle. “ Files about ” Attack ” 

siTnultaueously, (Excellent test for 
breaking of horses and quickness of 
files in getting to %vork.) 

The above four attacks from the left rein. 

This gives eight different methods of bringing the 
files together for ‘‘ short attacks.” 

To test courage of horses and men also use the “ long 
attacks,” i.e., from centre, ends or corners of school or |- 
markers, on either right or left rein. 

Again, in long attacks allow files to pass and give the 
w^ord About, ” “ Attack, ” when each file is at the | 
length of school. 

Tliis tests riding and horsemanship — first man round 
can choose rein to attack on. 

It is very easy to arrive at the value of either a 
swordsman or lancer if jnit through all the above. 

27. The use of the long lance with heavy point and 
. . light butt is of no use in training 

aAshS^ciTumg.''™'' t'ie whereas if the men use 

for tent-pegging their regimental 
lances, they are perfecting themselves in the use of a 
weapon they will use in the field. The advantages of 
using a regimental lance, are : — 

(1) It makes commanding officers keep their 
lances of a handy length and w'eight. Some 
corps have lances that, to use efficiently, 
you require a 12-stone man, and are more 
! like ‘‘ Hoj)-poies ” than a weapon for killing 

a man with quickly and efficiently. r 
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( 2 ) No rotten lance shafts can be in use as the 

men test them periodically ; if weak, they 
break at once, 

(3) You are making men more proficient in the 

use of their service weapon, and the tent- 
pegging is of real value to corps. 

The best system of carrying out lance and swordj 
tent-pegging practice is given on page 548 et seq. 

In lime or sheep-cutting the instructions for the use 
of the sword mounted contained on page 551 et neq^ 
should be borne in mind. 



The report sent by the General Officer Com- 

„ . manding Peshawar District to the 

oists 0 Adjutant-General in India on the 


swimming instruction carried out 
by the 9th Bengal Lancers at Peshawar in 189.3, and 
Skobeleffs orders in 1882 to cavalry for crossing 
rivers,” circulated with Adjutant-General’s No. 2641 of 
the 24tli July 1892, vide page 478 et seq.^ will both be 
found most useful guides. 


29. A drill written for entraining and detraining 

T, . . . , T men, horses and baggage on field 

Entramnifr aTid de- ^ yciu. 

training instruction, ser\ice scale by Captain Fasken, 
loth Bengal Lancers, will be 
found very useful, vide page 501 et seq. 

SO. Not enough instruction is usually given in this 
Dismounted Service. important duty. The following 
remarks, on the subject from 
General v on Rosenberg’s little book, will show what 
the idea on musketry efficiency in Germany is The 
potion that cavaliy will lose its faith in the char^^e if 



miicli attention be paid to shooting, is, he says, absurd ; 
and he adds ; If any commander (be he squadron 
commander or general) fails to take advantage of a 
favourable opportunity for charging, simply because his 
troops are armed with the carbine, we may be quite 
sure that he would have equally missed his chance, 
sujjposing he had not had a firearm.” 

As to there being any difference between the in- 
struction of cavalry and infantry in musketry, he says 
there is none except in the number of cartridges to be 
fired. “ Indeed, in the matter of fire discipline, judg- 
ing distance and making use of ground, cavalry are 
cpialiy etficient as infantry, while the moral effect pro- 
duced by hue fire of either will Iru'o the same result 
upon aii era-my.” The tactical ein[*lovmcni, houeVf^r, 
of the firearm is quite different for liie cavalry. ** We 
should always shoot at considerable ranges and from a 
safe position, and only so long as tin* enemy make no 
signs of attacking us seriously. The namient this 
becomes apparent we must rapidly mount and di'-ap- 
pear only to recommence the fire at some other spot 
furtiier off. The attack of a position is entirely outside 
the duties of cavalry, just as much as is the employ- 
ment ‘ arme blanche ’ on foot.” 

Leading horses at the various paces in dismounted 
service requires constant praeti^'e. Squadron command- 
ers should be careful that their remounts have been 
tlioroughiy trained in this important duty before dis- 
missal from riding-school. 

In dismounting “ by sections ” much time will be 
saved if the men take their lances as well as their ear- 
bin«?s with them. They will, moreover, have a very 
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effective weapon at hand to defend themselves with if 
suddenly rushed. 

31. Even after the annual course has been complet- 
ed, firing exercise, aiming and 
Muriketiy JJiil =. control drills should be carried 

out once a week regularly and judging-distaiice drills 
twice a month. 


32. Instruction in pistol practice is much neglected, 

as a rule, although of vital 
Pistol Practice. . . nn ^ - 

importance. The. nrmg exercise 

should be thoroughly learnt by all ranks armed with 
a pistol, and their horses trained to stand fire, for which 
the following method with blank ammunition is recom- 
mended to begin with, viz., place four targets for pistol 
practice and form up the mounted men of each troop 
ill line opposite to the targets, but facing to the left, 
at the usual distance, namely, 30 jmces. Gfive the men 
on the flanks strict orders to keep on their outward legs 
tight so as to prevent the horses from being able to 
shift about. The right-hand man of each troop should 
tiifm begin to fire at the target, the remainder keeping 
as steady as possible. When he has finished he reins 
back and re-forms on the left, the remainder closing to 
the right. The next man on the right then fires at the 
proper distance, and so on, until they have all finished 
firing with the right hand. The men then practise 
firing with the left hand in a similar manner. The 
above practice is for a squadron, but a wdiole regiment 
can be similarly exercised at the same time by placing 
the men of each squadron opposite a target. 

Horses must be gradually trained or they ivill get 
spoilt. When they have begun to stand steadily aj> 
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above, half the number of men can be f>laced opposite 
each target, then two or three, and finally single men. 
Great care must be taken never to fire over a horse’s 
head or ears, or punish him in any way. With a wild 
or excitable horse start by firing to right rear, then by 
degrees to half-front. 



33. In native cavalry regiments very few native 
oflScers and non-commis>i(tiied 
ed Detach- sufficiently edueati^l to 

make even rough sketches. There 
is no reason why those who are should not be thorough- 
ly instructed, and the majority taught to read maps and 
find tlieir way about the country by the aid of them, 
Classes of instruction of eight or ten men should there- 
fore be formed by squadron commanders. A pamplilet, 
entitled “ Iteeomiaissance Course for Cavalry Soldiers,” 
by Lieutenant-Colonel .1. E. Nixon, will be found most 
useful for this purpose, vide page 5o4. S(.|uadron com- 
manders should further carry out the training laid down 
in Cavalry Drill, Part V, Section 8, during the Summer 
Course, as much as possible, as there is little spare 
time during the drill season. 

Special instruction must be given in conveying 
verbal reports and writing concise and clear ones, omit- 
ting nothing of importance and avoiding superfluous 
matter, vide Cavalry Drill, Part IV, Section 5, and 
orders for Chart and Compass Competition, page 569. 

The valuable system of instructing “ Scouts ” recom- 
mended by Colonel Baden-l*owell, 5th Dragoon Guards, 
ids page 562 et seq., should be adopted as far as 
possible. 
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34. The maps generally supplied by District Stafi’ 

^ ^ ^ Offices puzzle the native ranks 

very much, as the names of vil- 
lages given are often not commonly known as such by 
country folk. The map of the country, 12 miles or 
more round each station, should therefore be carefully 
checked, and the native name of each village written 
in vernacular in one or more characters, if necessary, 
near the English. I have recently had similar maps of 
Patiala, Jhind and Nabha and adjacent country litho- 
graphed and mounted on cloth, each map squared, num- 
bered, and lettered in the usual way, but made to fold 
into a thin pocket-book like an ordinary tourist map. 
They have been found very convenient to carry, easy to 
refer to, and most serviceable. 

The “ Pioneer” Press, Allahabad, made up these maps, 
according to instructions I sent, for about one rupee 
each for a large order. 

3 5. Although improving, native officers and non-com- 
missioned officers rarely make an 
intelligentuse of their watche., 
compasses, and field-glasses. In 
fact, the last named are useless except in the hands of a 
very few. Special instruction is therefore necessary. 

As regards watches I have found an open-faced watch, 
named the “ Champion Railway,” procurable for Rs.28 
from the West End Watch Company, Calcutta, most 
serviceable. 

The “ Colonial ” (small size) and “ Sandhurst ” com- 
passes procurable from Messrs. Lawrence and Mayo, 
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Opticians, Calcutta, for Es.lO and Ks. 5 respectively, 
are well suited for officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

The “ Colonial ” has a double ease, but the Saiid- 
liiirst ” is open-faced. Both are quickly set aud the 
bearings are clearly marked in degrees which natives 
can easily read aud follow. 

Ttie bronze hunter magnetic compass with verna- 
cular dial, price Ks. 6-8-0, design(‘i| by Captain Andrew, 
1st Lancers, Hyderabad {.’(Uitiiigent, will be found 
most suitable tor native officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers who are imacfpiaiutc'd with the symbols 
on the English compass. 

36, Open-faced watches and compasses are best pro- 
tected by transparent lioi'n-cases 
procmraWe in most bazaars for a 
lew annas each. 


Squadron Writers, 


In every squadron there should be two non-*’ 
commissioned officers (one clnffa- 
dar and one lance-duffadar) espe- 
cially enlisted, if necessary, with a good knowledge of 
English and A'ernacular, who must be thoroughly traiii- 
esl in detached duties so as to be able to accompany 
their squadron commander in the field with tlie object 
of keeping a diary, reading the map and writing reports 
in English, or Yernaenlar (for his signature) as they 
may be ordered. This assistance will be invaluable 
to all squadron commanders, especially illiterate native 
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ofilcers ; for, it is often very difficult for aiiy squadron 
cominander to write in the field, as his attention is 
generally required elsewhere. 

Each squadron commander will, moreover, thus have 
two ‘‘ school masters” of his own, who by private tuition 
ouglit to be able to produce better results than a 
regimental school, which is never popular with native 
soldiers. 

o8. Outposts, advanced and rear-guards should be 
practised in conjunction with the 
Detacliei . Duties. instruction in detached dutie.s 
abovementioried. Outposts by night should be prac- 
tised, and each practice based on a definite supposi- 
tion and object, as far as possible, under the conditions 
of actual warfare. An enemy should invariably be 
represented. 


SEGTIOH m. 

KOTES ON WINTER COURSE. 

1st Period. 

39. Ill order to liave a good regiment the first thing 
. ' to do is to see that the leaders 

of oillccrs properly traiii'ed aiad inoiinted: 
iui.i x.)n-C'oiinuinsionf(l fi'he commanding officer should. ^ 
therefore, inspect all the officers 
' ' ■ " ' and non-eommissioned officers at 

riding drill, paces, and post xiraatices as soon as thedriil 
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season begins ; to satisfy liimself that they are suitably 
mounted on well broken horses, are good riders and 
judges of pace, and know how to use their weapons. 
Few commanding officers are sufficiently careful about 
the mounting of their officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and yet this is a most important point : for, 
no matter how well they ride, if they have to be think- 
ing of their horses they will neglect their work on 
parade. 

Sqnaflron commanders slioiikl satisfy themselves that all 
I'iiiiks are mounted on horses to suit their height, weight, etc., as far 
as possible. 

40. Each squadron should then be put through a 

thorough course of riding drill 

Annual Training of practice Under its own 

Sniiadrons lu Kidimi «;• i. j. i • • 

Drili and Post Practice, o&cers preparatory to beginning,, 
or as a portion of, its annual 
squadron training, special attention being paid to the 
contents of para. 18. I feel I cannot lay too much stress 
on the importance of the above. 

41. Annual squadron training should be carried out 

simultaneously by all four squad- 
Ttee squadrons daily, the 
lourth 111 turn taking all duties. 
For instance, on Monday A, B, C squadrons for 
training, D for duty, on Tuesday A, B, D squadrons for 
training and C for duty, and so on. The advantages 
of this sy.stem being that the instruction of the regi- 
ment is equally advanced throughout, both men and 
horses get an occasional rest, and the commanding 
officer can rely on his regiment for drill without 
delay. 
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42, At tlie beginning of the drill season tbe squadron 
commanders should combine and 
Annual Squadron prepare a general programme of 
r re'jarefl drills, etc., for carrying out the an- 

' ' ■ nual training of their squadrons, 

with due regard to the instruction already given during 
the Summer Course and the probable time at their dis- 
posal, for the approval of the commanding officer, who 
will, however, give them a free hand in carrying out all 
details. 


43. If the Summer Course has been thoroughl}’’ done, 
Annua! Squadron Train- and full time IS available for 
ing Programme recom- squadron training, the foliow'ing 
programme might be taken as a 
general guide for carrying it out : — 


Period. 

Subjects of 

Instruction. 

Kemakks. 

Morning. 

Evening. 



Isif (loth 
to Slst 
of Octo- 
ber). 

Hiding drill- 
combined 
■with practice 
of pace and 
post prac- 
tices. ; 

' 

Theoretical ex- 
amination in 
Drill, Part III, 
np to Section 
17. 

Foot Drill, Fart 
II, including 
Sections 34 

AH officers and dufifa- 
dars will have oppor- 
tunities given them of 
drilling rides. They 
will also be examined 
in leading troops over 
the measured distance 
at all paces. 




1 

StiBJECTS OF 

I.VSTRUCTtON. 

K KM A KKS< 

period, j 

j 

Morning, 

Evening. 


i 

1 

1 

i 

— 36, besides 
sword, lance 
and carbine j 
exercises. | 

The above to! 
be carried oatj 
on alternate: 
days. 1 

The po.st practices -.vill 
be very eorn-cdly dp oie. 
To jm'vent crnwding 
and delay tvro troops 
will l,u* told off for rid- 
ing drill and the oi her 
two for practising pace 
and jMtst practK-Hs, 
alternately, under lial f- 
squadron eoiuraander.s. 

2nd (1st 

Troop drill ^ 

Theoretical ex- 

Tim haif-s(pindrn]> corn- 

to Ifith 

i e 0 rn b i ii e d 

ami nation in 

inanilors will superin- 

ttf No- 

1 %vitli attack 

Drill, Part III, 

tend the instruction of 

Teiiiber). 

! and defence 

up to Hc-clion 

1 their troops by troop 


d r i 1 1 a n d 1 

i’l, every third 

commanders, but will 


m o u n t e d ' 

<l!ty. 

i give them as free a 


combat. 

Foot drill and; 
; “Hope” drillj 
1 for backward 
' 111^11 as neces- 
\ sarv. 

hand as pos.sible. 

Srd (IJth 

i Squadron drill Tlieoretical ex- 

.\fter the four troops 

to iBth 

c 0 m b 1 n e vl 

; amin at ion' 

Uas'ft been separately 

c.f Xo- 

with tent-peg- 

; in Drill, Fart 

ithspected and pa—ell 

.. Teiuber). 

ging and lime- 

1 1 1, up to Sec- 

by the squadro.n com-. 


cutting. 

tion 26, and 
“ Mancfiuvre,” 
Part IV, up to 
Section 7, 

mander, they will be 
joiiied in sq mu Iron 
under his immeihate. 
1 command for itrstr ac- 



every alter • 
nate day. 
Further in- 
struction of 
all ranks as 
ordered. 

tion. 

.\11 officers will be 
especially iiistruetffRl 
in drilling the -squad- 
(Iron by- the best 
njetliods. 

Trumpieters will be 
carefully practised in 
soundingat rapid paces. 
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Period. 

SiJF„TKCT.S OF 

Morning. 

Ikstrpction. 

Evening. 

Bkmauk.s, 

m (19th 

Siiuadron drill 

Theoretical ex- 

At drill occasionally, 

to SOtb 

c o m bin e d 

amination in 

and at manoeuvre in- 

iN'orem- 

with pi.st.ol 

Drill, Fart III, 

variably, the training 

ber). 

])riicticc. 

up to Section 

will he based on a 

Detadiod du- 

25, and “ Man- 

definite . su]tpositioii 


ties. 

oeuvre, ” Part 
IV, up to Sec- 
tion 37, on 
alternate 
days. 

and object and carried 
out, as far as possible, 
under the conditions 
of actual warfare. If 
necessary, the oppos- 



Further in- 

ing force will be repre- 



struction of 

sented by men not be- 



all ranks as 
ordered. 

longing to tlie squad- 
ron under instruction. 
Pistol practice will 
liave special instruc- 
tion given in it. 
Pioneers and signallers 


I 


wdll be duly employed. 


iV’.i?-— Every instructor sliould draw out daily a programiue of 
tlie next day’s ^vork, and thoroughly explain it before coming on 
parade. Due regard being paid to time at iiis disposal and the 
necessity for keeping up all that is taught. 

A diary of all work done to be kept by squadron commanders 
in detail for future guidance. 

44. At the end of the course the commaudiiicr 


officer will put each squaclrou 
Examination of through a searching examination , 
firof ’n-Saiuu b7S!^m' testing the proficiency of all ranks 
nianding Officer. in the duties in which they have- 

been instructed, during the train- 
ing, of wliieh he will prepare a report according to the 
furiii given on page 505 d seq. and keep it for future record. 
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45. The following notes regarding the above pro- 
Eidine Drill. gramme of training will be found 

useful ; — 

Examine the officers and non-commissioned officers 
to see that they are up to the mark still,— vide 
para. 19. 

The following exercise practised in the Manege will 
be found a very useful test, viz - 

The squad is formed in line ; the instructor then 
calls out one or more men ; tells each the hand to which 
he has got to work, and the pace, as well as the move- 
ments to be performed. 

The usual thing is to call out two men : order one to 
work to right and other to the left (at the gallop for 
men who can ride fairly well), a certain number of 
turns and circles are performed, then the men work to- 
wards the other hand, go through the same movements 
and fall in again, thus : — 
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The squadron should be instructed in jumping as 
laid clown in para. 17. Troops should go over the 
jumps by ranks (which should be at least one jump 
between ranks) at open files with carried lances. Horses 
to be pressed into a hand gallop about four horses’ 
lengths before a jump and steadied to a trot a similar 
distance after a jump by signal of the rank leader who 
should keep well clear of his rank so that his signal 
can be seen. Horses should jump straight and smoothljj 
and the dressing must be good. 

46. A deal of time will be .saved by having at least 
three watches (stop watches if 
Mru^avrl possible) for timing individuals or 

bodies at this practice. When 
one of the officers at the arriving point is ready, he 
should raise his flag as a signal for the officer (pre- 
viously detailed) at the starting point to put up his flag 
and begin to start off a pair of men (or bodies), one 
trotting and one galloping, on separate tracks 50 yards 
apart. As he starts each pair he should drop his flag 
to show that he has done so, the superintending officer 
or time-keeper will also drop his flag at the same 
moment to show that he has begun to take the time. 
As soon as the first pair have started, the second officer 
at the arriving point should similarly ask for a pair, and 
then the third officer, and so on. Thus, there should 
be three pairs continually on the course and the practice 
will be quickly done. The officers at the arriving point 
must be very careful not to raise the flag until they are 
ready, otherwise there will be confusion. A perusal of 
the comparative table of cavalry paces of foreign nations 
given on page 540 will be found instructive. 
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47. When the ordinary post practices fpara. 24) 
^ have been mastered, the foliowiiijy 

exercise is recoin meiifit -a, 

place some posts with straw heads (representing; a man 
standing) together with stuffed dummies on the groimd 
over an area of about 150 yards square, and let toe 
men ride at speed at them with lance or sword, the 
positions of the dummies being so arranged as to ensure 
the lance and sword being properly used on the near 
side as well as the otf. 



48. The responsibilities of tlie troop commander 
Tronn Drill recently been r< ‘atly i ncreas- 

’ ed in matters of in'-truction, and 

the points to be assured before a tr<) 0 [) can take its 
place in squadron laid down. It is, tiierefore, only 
necessary to point out the usual mistakes made and to' 
be guarded against: — 

( 1 ) Rules of dressing at the halt often neglected 
and horses allowed to shift about. 

(2) Lances not carried perpendicularly with the 
back of the hand to the front and thumb level with tlie 
slioulder. 

(3) Accoutrements, saddlery and bitting, not pro- 
perly inspected. 

(4) The troop commander when instructing does 
not always place himself in the best position for snpei> 
vising, so fails to instantly correct faults before they 
spread. For instance, on giving the order “ Advance by 
sections from the right,” he often remains in front in- 
stead of moving quickly round to the rear of the section 
to see that the right guide has taken up a correct 
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direction and that the column covers correctlj. He 
should take up a similar position on the order “Sectionsi 
right,” “Head, right wheel.” 

On the command “ Sections right (dr left),” the troop 
cornmander should place himself on the left (or right) 
flank and see that the right (or left) hand section makes, 
a true wheel and takes up a correct direction to the 
right (or left) and that the column covers correctly. 

(5) Centre guides do not cover, and follow their 
leaders exactly, and men do not ride straig'lit to their 
front. 

(6) Troops do not cling to their centres, but to the. 
centre of the scp.iadron instead, 

(7) Directions, distances, covering and dressing/ 
are not sufficiently accurately taught in increasing and 
diminishing the front. 

(8) Men do not ride their horses up to their bits 

with sufficient pressure of the leg to ensure smooth- 
hess and to prevent unevenness of pace, especially in’ 
column. " 

(9) Changes of direction in eoliimn are too rapidly 
taken up, causing undue increase of jrace in rear. The 
leading body should, if anything, slightly decrease the 
pace till the eolumii has been re-formed. 

(10) The troop commander slurs over little mistakes 

in his anxiety to do several movements instead of one 
at a time correctly. - ' 

■ (11) One movement is scarcely finished before 
another is ordered. . ^ 
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(12) The troop commander does not keep a suffi- 
cient distance off from his troop when drilling it, and 
often does not lay sufficient stress on the executive 
word of command. 

(13) Non-commissioned officers know their books^ 
but not how to apply their knowledge. 

(14) No talking should on any account be permitted. 


49, If the troops have been thoroughly instructed. 
Squadron Mil. ‘I'® squadron coirmmuder has an 

easy task. He should, however, 
be careful that they are all equally well instructed and 
that there is no chance of any of them being returned 
for further instruction which would delay the training 
of his squadron. The faults enumerated above as 
usually found in the troop refer equally to the squadron. 
In addition, the squadron commander must bear in 
mind the following points : — 


, (1) To place himself in the best position for super- 
vising instruction and correcting mistakes, for in- 
stance— 


(а) Advance in squadron column.” See that the 
troops move off at the regulation jjace in 
time and correctly. Wait in rear to see 
that the direction is correct, then gallop 
up to the directing flank to see that the 
distances and dressing of each troop are 
correct. 

(б) Change of direction of the head of the sqnad- 
.ron.” See that the exact direction is takem 
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by the leader by selecting some point to 
march on. xSee that the covering distances 
and dressing are correct, 

(c) “A wheel about of troops in column.” He 

should drop back some distance in rear, 
cover off the flank to which he intends 
w^heeling about, then move off 4 (or 8 
yards) to the right or left as the case may 
be, and then sound troops right or left 
about wdieel. Now, if the w'heel about on 
a moving pivot has been correctly per" 
formed, and the new direction correctly 
taken, he should be covering the same 
flank as the troops advance towards him. 

(d) “ Line to the front.” He should get well out 

to the front before giving the order. When 
he has done so, he should first go to the 
right to see that the 2nd troop comes up 
well, and then to the left to see how the 
3rd and 4th troops come up. If done at 
the trot or gallop, the rear troops should 
come up at as fast a gallop as is compati- 
ble with good order. 

(2) To listen attentively and take in orders quickly, 
and instruct all ranks to do the same. 

(3) To see that all words of command are accom- 
panied by the corresponding signal with the sword. 

(4) Have men especially trained as ground scouts. 

(5) That the senior and junior officers are instruct- 
ed in drilling and moving the squadron and a troop 
respectively on to a ‘'fixed” and “moving” base. 


For instance* the squadron being in line is required to 
take up a position in column of troops in rear of markers 
halted, or a troop moving in column of sections is re- 
quired to form line on markers moving at a trot in aiij 
direction. 


(d) The senior officers must he able to meet attacks 
while iiianfeuvring a squadron, and junior officers while 
manceuvring a troop. 

(7) 'J'roiqi leaders must keep their troops always 
solid and assist the squadron commander to form line 
rapidly in any direction and attack with dash. 

(8) Ti 1 C enemy most be met at full charging pace. 
If there is tio tinte to form tlie whole squadron, the 
iiearc's'i tro(qt must be sent to break tlie force of the 
lilow, while tiiH remainder is brought up in support, and 
tiie whole “ attack,” “ break np,” etc., gone through. 

dO. 'j'iiis .should be carried out with spare amiimni- 
. 1 i, .• tiou, and if the horses liave heeu 

properly trained as recommended 
on page 33, there shoidd be no delay. It might with 
advantage w ind up a njoruing’s work, and the ofteiier 
the better. 

dl. If the instruction in reeonnais.sanee work has 
been svstematieally carried out. 

Detached Duties. airranks have been tliorougli-. 

iy taught their “Protection” duties, ms., outposts, 
advanced, rear and flank guards during the Summer 
Cons re, tiie squadron commander will now be able to 
comuuaice their instruction in “ Information ” duties ; 
but, if not, he will be handicapped and must make up 
lor lost time. . . , ..■ . - . . , ■ 
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52. The squadron commander should prepare - sim- 
ple tactical schemes for the prac- 
instruction of his squadron 
m the important duties enumerat- 
ed below, as far as possible, under the conditions of 
actual warfare : — 

(1) Reconnoitring the enemy and destroying his 
magazines, railways or telegraphs, or seizing special 
points of vantage, such as bridges, railw'ay stations, etc. 

(2) Reconnoitring the enemy and screening the 
movements of the squadron. 

(3) Reconnoitring the enemy and protecting rail- 
ways, telegraphs, etc., from his raids. 

(4) Requisitioning and foraging. 

(5) Sur])rises and ambushes. 

(6) Information of a country. 

(7) Section of outposts wdien halting by day or 
night for a jieriod of one or more days, or on the march, 
from day to day. ■ 

(8) Occupation and protection of villages, cantbn- 
ments and bivouacs, 

(9) Protection of troops on the march by advanced, 
rear and flanking guards. 

(10) Attacking an enemy in position. 

(11) Defending a position against an enemy’s at- 
tack. . ' '■ 

(12) Escorts for convoys (stores, baggage, ammu- 
nition, .prisoners, etc.). ^ - 
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- 53, Of all tlie duties enumerated above 
the most important is 
Eeconnoitring and noitriiiw an enemy and s 
Screeimis: bcheme for a ,, . / x i 

Squadron. the movements oi the sq 

The following general i 
orders with map for carrying out a scheme of t 
according to oiir regulations is given, but a n 
centrated formation would be better, vide p 
page 81, 


JHIND LANCEES. 
Cteneral Idea. 


Information has been received that a raid is to be 



made on the city of Sangrur, and that the enemy has 
been seen crossing the railway near Eaja Mazra. The 
Jhind Lancers are ordered out at once to discover the 
enemy’s direction of advance and strength and to 
screen the movements of a mixed force sent out to 
drive him back. 


Special Orders. 

The Jhind Lancers (three formed and one flag troop) 
will proceed under the command 
Of Ressaldur Didar Singh as an 
advanced scpiadron in a north- 
westerly direction at 9 am. to-morrow in accordance 
with the general idea as follows : — 

The supporting troops (one formed and one flag) 
will be on the line east and west 
" of Andheri (E 9), with their 

advanced patrols 600 yards in front, at 9-45 A.M., where 
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tliey ^vill lialt until 10 a.m., to establish commiiiih 

cation. 

The advance will be continued at 10 a.m. and a second 

halt made on the line Kan] la 

second Halt. qj j^q_45 

A.M. till 11 A.M., to establish communication again. 

The advance will again be continued at II A.M. and 
if no enemy is in touch a third 
Third Halt. made at 11-30 a.m. 

on the line east and west of Pindni (E 4) as march 
outxjosts until further orders are received. 

A head-quarter (or sujiporting) squadron will be 
rejn'esented by flags sujq^lement- 
Movementa of the ed bv eight men for j)atrol and 
« duty and wm follmv 

roughly the central route oi the 
advanced squadron. All re^jorts to be sent to the officer 
commanding reconnaissance as under, till further 
orders : — 

Iq) to till 10 A.M. Aiidheri (E 9). 

From 10 A.M. to 11 a.m. to Khalherian (E 8). 

Later — -r-r. — to Panawal (D 5}. 


A connecting x:)Ost to be established at Andheri (E 9), 
Connoting Post. B'alherian (E 8) and Panawal 
(D o) consecutively, so as to taci- 
litate the transmission ofunessages at the above hours. 


Two non-commissioned officers’ patrols will start at 
. , 7-45 A.M. The right patrol to go 

flours’ miles up the Maler Eotla 


road, then in a north-westerly 
direction tlirough Mda (F 6) towards Kakar.wal (F 2).- 

% 
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The left patrol tlirougli Andlieri (E 9)^ Kanjla (C 6} to 
Raja Mazra (D 2). They will report direct to the 
officer commanding the recoimaissance. After report- 
ing getting touch they need only concern themselves 
with formed bodies of the enemy, i.e., a troop or 
more. 

The enemy will be represented by one formed and 
remainder flag troops under the 
’ command of Eessaldar Jang Singh 

who will act in accordance with sealed orders. 

Men with numbers representing the enemy’s patrols 
will be dotted throughout the depth of the reeonnai.s- 
sauce in order to ascertain whetlier the zone of country 
has been thoroughly searched. The.se men after giving 
up their imiiibers will proceed as may be previously 
directed. 

General Orders. Bress— Field day order. 

Five (5) rounds of blank ammuni- 
tion per man will be taken. 

Mid-day feed wdll be carried. 

Bhidi-eSf with canvas troughs for watering horses, 
will be sent out. 

All watches to be compared before starting. 

The pace of the trot will not be exceeded except in 
cases of urgency. 

Two flags will represent one troop, red for Jhind 
force and j'ellow for enemy. Great care is to be taken 
that correct frontage and depth are maintained by 
these troops in all formations. 
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Tlie formed troop of the enemy will be recognised by 
white pugr/ris. 

Limits of operations on the east G- 2-10 1 on the 
west C 2-iO. 

Eessaldar Jang Singh commanding the enemy’s 
force will act in accordance with 
Movements of the file following sealed orders, ms : — ■ 
enemy. ® ' 

Take up a position with one formed and five flag 
troops at the bridge over canal near Benra (G 5) at 
8 A.M. At 9 A.M. under cover of a demonstration slip 
away four troops to Panawal (Do) with orders for the 
other two troops (one formed and one flag) to join you 
there at 10-30 A.M. At 10-45 a.m. endeavour to break 
through the screen of the Jhind force in the direction 
of Khalherian (E 8) and attack the head-quarter 
squadron of the Jhind Lancers. 


If the enemy is defeated the Jhind Lancer.s will 
retire and form a line of outposts 
between the first mile-stone on 
the Maler Kotia road (F 10) and the village of Thales 
(G 8). 

Two non-commissioned officers will be detailed to 
keep a diary (on the form circu- 
lated) of all messages received, 
and to show the probable positions of both forces on 
the map if possible, or to calculate them at any 
moment if required by the officer commanding the 
lecommissance. 
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54. As the eoerny was close and the cliief object 
W'as to screen the foire in re?;r 
iifloptecl from the eiiernv's natrnjs, the 
squadron C'overedonl/ 1> iml.-s of 
front, but a little more dt-ptli. 
The ])atrols werCj therefore, 600 yards a])art and were 
precfN.ied by scouts with orders to keep witbiu sigiit 
arnl not further than 600 yards otf. 

The patrol> Icejit a distance of GOO yards ahead of 
tln-ir >uppoit so as to fje within eoimniinicating 
interval of eacli other, and in sight of it, and therefore 
r.ever to lo^e toiieh. The head-quarter or supporting 
squadron kept about 1-| miles in rear until the direction 
of the enemy's arisiek became known, when it closed up. 
The above distanceh should seldom be increased under 
I lie eircmnstances. 


55. ITie pace of the advance was directed by the 
officer commanding the .‘idvanced 
^quuilmn. H.- i.liu.-wl a <'„niiect- 
mg rde half-way between the sup- 
|)ort and tlie patrol of direction to regulate tiie pace and 
direction and prevent touch being lost, also to relieve 
messengers when required. The officer commanding 
the advanced squadron had to be on certain lines 
at certain hours, and it was left to his discretion 
to decide the pace he vrould go at, to get there 
in time. This enabled him to spend more time 
looking from points which afforded a view to the 
front, and less time in the hollows, tlian if he was 
ordmud to move steadily at a nniform pace regard- 
li‘ss uf the character and general features of the 
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c.ii:n(rv inavrlird througL. As a matter of fact, the 
nd'. oriirn^d was too slow and including halts should 
iiavi- h(*.-,ii tivc miles an hour. The officer commanding 
7 vrimriaiss;uj(‘e ivmained chiefly with the reseiwe or heaxi- 
qnarrer sfjuadi’uu and arranged for connecting posts 
rjniig the liitf of advance and frequently went ahead 
and v.iiii(-d tiieve toi- messages. The posts, however, 
were much closer than under service conditions. 

o6. The following method for 
puUua'-idoimM communicating, etc., was adopted, 

t’ fo : — 

The rigid troop commander of the 1st, 2nd and Brd 
jjatroh was held responsible for the direction of the 
advance, and therefore remained with No. 3 patrol 
chieHy. He was warned to keep his distance from and 
take up the jt.aee of tlie support at once, and, if neces- 
surv, to drop a connecting file. 

The left troop commander of the 4th, oth and 6tli 
j)atro]s was held responsible for keejiing touch with tlie 
]:)atrol of direction, and therefore remained chiefly with 
No, 4 patrol. On arrival at a halt the left troop) com- 
mander immediately let the right troop) commander 
know “ all’s well ” or otherwise, and the latter forwarded 
this report with his own sharps to the officer command- 
ing advanced squadron either through the connecting 
file or direct according to circumstances. As the troop 
eommaiiders were generally so close to each otlier, the 
left ti’oop corn man der found it the shortest and safest 
T>lau to send all messages through the right troop 
coifiniander or whoever was in command of the pmtrol 
))f direction, - . 



SCALE‘i"^r MILE 
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o7. The diary of messages received and despatched 
was carefully kept, so that the 
larj 0 tasages, probable positions of both forces 
could be seen at a glance on the map by the officer 
commanding the reconnaissance and ought to have 
guided him in the subsequent orders given. 


58. At the conclusion of the operations I assembled 
all the officers and non-coinmis- 
OfSaSaus.'"'' sioned officers and in their pre- 

sence made the officer command- 
ing recoimaissance read out his diary and explain the 
orders he gave from beginning to end, on the map. 
The officer commanding the enemy then explained his 
movements also exactly. After hearing both I was of 
oj>inion that, although victory had been gained by the 
dhind force, it was more through guess work and luck 
tl'ian by the assistance of the reports sent in, which alone 
could not have justified the action taken by the officer 
commanding the reconnaissance, as they were incom- 
plete and not very accurate. 


59. The following errors are usually made in recon- 

Errors to he giwrdwl noitring and screening duties, so 
against in deciiebed du- must be guarded against by the 
t ies of a Squadron. squadron commander : — 

f 1) Too many men employed. A squadron is often 
onh^red to do work which an officer’s patrol or two could 
easily accomplish. 

(2) Alen flittered about instead of being kept con- 
centrated as iimch as possible. 
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(3) Patrol commanders not sufficiently instructed 
what to do when the enemy is met witli under all the 
varying circumstances which may occur. 

(4) Patrols not hanging on to the enemy when 

found. 

(5) The importance of accurate information not 
sufficiently impressed on all ranks. 

(6) vSquadron commanders and others sending mess- 
ages not giving definite enough instructions as to the 
exact direction where and to whom the orderly is to 
take the message, with the result that important in- 
formation arrives late and horses are unnecessarily used 
up. 

(7) Important information {e.g., that a large force 
of the enemy is approaching, or a break through or 
attempt to break through the screening line has been 
made) not sent in duplicate (verbally if there is no 
time to write), one man to the officer commanding 
advanced squadron concerned and another to the officer 
commanding reconnaissance. 

(8) All units not designated by their position in 
the reconnaissance as under : — 

Right Advanced Squadron — for short R. A. S. 

Centre „ „ „ 0. A. S. 

Left „ ,, „ L. A. S. 


Patrols ordinarily six being numbered from the right 
of their respective squadrons should he correctly de- 
signated, e.g,^ 0. C., R. A. S., writes; “My No. 4 Patrol 
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reports,” etc., m-Mcli at once gives the position of the 
occiirreiice. 

(9) Each detached x^ortion of a reconnaissance not 
moving or halting with tire necessary protection for 
itself. 

(10) Urmecessarj wear and tear of horseflesh by 
men galloxring all over the country tpying to capture 
prisoners and each other’s wea^Hnis instead of acquir- 
ing and transmitting accurate information. 

(11) Slowness of the advance. Advantage not 
being sufficiently taken of getting over ojren ground 
at a ra]>id pace. 

(12) Ignorance of localities within 20 miles of 
canton men ts dis^rlayed by all ranks. 

(13) Officers should know pretty nearly how long 
it will take to rally on any given x>oint, otherwi.se 
they cannot i-eckon where to resist an attack. 

(14) Horses not sufficiently .spared. Patrols often 
ride at a rax>id j>ace minece.ssarily, and seldom think of 
disniouriting to ease their honses or water them, etc. 
The pace of tlie trot should not be exceeded except in 
cases of emergency. 

(15) Signallers not sufficiently emjiloyed to ad- 
vantage. 

Rules for the conduct of field manceuvres 
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2nd Period. 

60 . If the commanding officer has given each squadron 

a searching examination, and con- 
* aiders that they are all equally well 

’ trained, he can now begin steady 

regimental drill. If, however, he discovers any weak 
points, he niiist let the squadron commanders have their 
squadrons again for a few days to rectify them, 

61. To begin with, the commanding officer must 

ReLnmerital«fjrm for his regiment for purposes of 

" iiistTactionai ” pur- instruction only, pointing out 
every little mistake and never 
allowing any movement to he done carelessly. He 
should call out all the senior officers in turn for this 
piirjiose and order them to do certain movements and 
point out to tliein any mistakes they may make. They 
should, moreover, be practised in moving the regiment 
at all paces on to a “ fixed ” or “ moving ” base 
the shortest routes, taking care that the regiment does 
not overshoot the base in so doing. Finally, all tlie 
officers should be given tactical problems, vide Ex- 
ainples given on page 581 et seq. 

62. The mistakes generally made and the various 

important points to be noted dur- 
“g instraction in troop and 
squadron drill (which have al- 
ready been enuinerated j, apply equally to regimental 
drill and must be borne in mind accordingly, and the 
following in addition : — 

(1) Officers, when drilling the regiment, must 
not only place themselves iu the best position for 
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supervising each movement, but for having their words 
of command heard, -i.e., with regard to the wind, etc. 
They generally stay too close and do not employ the 
trumpeter when they should. 

(2) Orders and trumpet sounds must be acted on 
at once. 

(3) Trumpeters are too slow in taking in orders, 
and frequently do not sound in the right direction. 

(4) The principle of every leader looking and rid- 
ing straight to his front must be insisted on. 

'5) The commander of the squadron of direction 
seldom realises what an important position Ids is, for 
on the direction and pace the drill of the whole regi- 
ment depends. In the former case, he must invari- 
ably have a point to lead on and take ii[) another if a 
different direction is ordered. In the latter case, he 
must be very careful that during movements, such as 
changes of direction or wheel about of troops, the pace 
is not hurried, but, if anything, somewliat diminished 
till all the squadrons have formed. 

(6) Overshooting the base must be specially guarded 
against. 

(7) The commanding officer must be very careful in 
impre.ssing on all officers, when drilling the regiment, 
the nece.ssity for not hurrying between movements and 
correcting all mistakes made in one movement before 
commencing the next. 
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(8) Drilling by trumpet sound and signal should 
be regularly practised. 

(9) Officers are generally slow in taking in orders 
and sometimes go off without understanding what 
they have to do. 

63. As soon as the regiment has begun to drill 
steadily and accurately, the corn- 

Rtyimental manding officer can dispense with 

the instructional portion or 
his parade and drill the regiment regularly on a defi- 
nite supposition or object, as far as possible, under the 
actual conditions of warfare; noting, howmver, all 
iiii3ta.kes made and pointing them out at the conclu- 
sion of the parade, 

64. The following points re- 
g-'-diog must be 

borne in mind : — 

(а) The senior officers must be prepared to meet 

attacks from all directions while drilling 
the regiment. 

(б) In meeting attacks, be careful to note the 

force opposed to you and do not send five 
squadrons against three, or two of them 
will charge the air. Better to send three 
squadrons against three and keep the other 
two in support or send one for a flank at- 
tack and keep the other in support. 

(c) If yon have not time to get jmur regiment 
into line direct your nearest squadrons to 
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meet the attack while yon brins; np the re- 
Tnaiiider, as best as yon can, and attack in 
echelon. 

((?) When yon do attack, do so at full charging 
speed. 

(e) After "‘breaking up" instead of eindini::' round 
each, other, teach the men to hack tia-ir 'V;iy 
through an imaginary enemy (or dinnnii!-^ 
placed as described in para. 47, page 44; and 
to rally rapidh^ beyond. 

Go. Ill parade movements the 
I’f.rade following notes will be found use- 
ful :~ 

fin the command “march past by squadrons” the 
adjutant sliould u'ct the markers out smartly in line and 
then all togrtlier go out at a gallop to the re-speeti ve 
points <'>n the pa>sino' line. The markers sliould be 
jireviously trained to taking tip their dressing and only 
“ nuirkei-h’ eyes front " siiould be heard from the adjutant. 
On moving off, the lending stpiadroiis should slightly 
increa>e the pace in wheeliny-, to prevent tlie rear squad- 
rons checking. The truup.s should all wheel smartly 
round. 

In ranking pa.st by section.s. The pace should be 
regulation, but there must be life about it, horses well 
ridden up to the bit with the leg and reins short. 

For the gallop past, instruct A and D markers to 
increase tht.ir interval to 120 y'ards after the la^t .‘^ipiad- 
ron has wlieded off after ranking past, (iradnally 
increase the pace from C marker and decrease it from Ih 
Every rank should be distinct. 
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Thti lance exercise is general]/ done after the gallop 
'O von niU‘4t eitlier go beyond the parade line or 
focn tbe parade line wheel right into line, so as to get 
>ichcicnt room to complete the lance exercise, without 
,iun--ridin£f the markers. If jmn wish to be smart, never 
hair afrer wheeling: into line, but sound *'■' from the right 
of four- to fi-ont hie” and the “gallop” at once, and 
in- i,-t on tlie men taking np the pace and the covering 
ai once. Don't sound the “lance exerci.se” till the men 
are .-tend/ and coverfscl. It is more impoidant for this 
sliow performance to have the time good and the cover- 
irie- inaintaineil tlian the points verj accurately given. 
Kever.^e your front by “files about” or “right turn” 
twice. that tlie pace (canter) is maintained and that 
the liorse? don’t trot and do the 1st Division, going to 
tliC rear, the 2nd Division to the front, then the Lance 
.Manuals and re-form ranks. The squadron intervals 
.■should be j^erfect throughout. Now recall your markers. 

6G. If the squadrons have been properly grounded 
, T i.- . t detaclied duties during their 

priuSswl oiK-e a'week.^^ training, the commanding" officer 
will be able to spend one whole 
day a v'eak in the country during this period in carr}’-- 
ing out some tactical idea ; but, if not, he should iroint 
out the weak poiiit.s and allow the squadron commanders 
to rectify them before the 3rd period arrives. 

67. The annual course of pistol practice must be 
, , „ thoroughly done. As I have ai- 

Pistol Practife, ready pointed out it is a very im- , 

portant duty. 
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3?yZ Period. 

68. At the beginning of this period the drill of the 

regiment ought to be perfect so as 
Period for practisiug to allow of more time being devoted 
to brigade drill, manoBuvre. annual 
long reconnaissance (page 590 
chart and compass competition (page 569), assault-at- 
arnis, field firing, etc. The detached duties enumerated 
in para. 52, page 49, to be carried out bj the srpiadron 
according to tactical ideas, apply equally to the regiment, 
although, of course, slightly different dispositions have 
to be nuade. The commanding officer should, therefore, 
have a set of schemes prepared for similarly exercising 
the regiment in all those duties. 

69. The following example of practising a regiment 

in reconnoitring and screening 
“ Beconnoltring a„d duties with map according to our 
Screening” Scheme for a regulations IS given, but a more 
Ecgiment. concentrated formation would be 

better, vide para. 81, page, 81, 


PATIALA LANCERS. 

General Idea. 

A hostile force is reported to be advancing on Patiala 
from the direction of Lahore. A cavalry brigade is 
ordered to reconnoitre the enemy and cover the move- 
ments of an ox>posmg force. 
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Speciil Oedeks. 

In accordance with the general idea the Patiala 
Lancers will form the advanced regiment of the brigade 
and will proceed in a northerly direction at 9-45 a.m, 
to-morrow, as under : — 


The centre advanced squadron (A) will take the line 
Ablowal Bridge (E8), Sohna (E 6)5 
<». 5) towards Chillela 
(E 1 g The right advanced squad- 
ron (B) will proceed by the Baradari road, city canal 
bridge, east of Tirpari (F 8 ), through Hasanpur ( Gr 6), 
Mazri (H 4) towards Ret Kheri (H 2). The left ad- 
vanced squadron (C) will take the line Ase Mazra (B 7) 
towards tJstal (B 1). 

Squadron commanders will give detailed orders re- 

A,lvM«d fatiob. gardiug the routes to be taken by 
their patrols, a copy of which will 
be submitted to the officer commanding the reconnais- 
sance before starting. 

Communicating posts, temporary, of one non-com- 
missioned officer and three men 


will be established, at previously 


Communicating Posts. 

arranged places, between the advanced squadmns, so as 
to keep up lateral communication. 


The supporting troops of the advanced squadrons will 

Mazra (B 7 ), 

last Halt. Ablowal (B 8) and Tirpari (F 8) 

with their patrols 600 yards in front at 10-30 a.m.^ 
where they will halt until 10-45 A.M., to establish com- 
munication. 
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The advance will be continued at 10-45 A.M. and a 
second halt made on the line 
Jt.(.oiK Ha t. Lachkani (C 6), Baran (Ct 5) at 

11-15 A.M. till 11-30 A.M., to establish comraniiication 
again. 


The advance will again be contimied at 11-30 A.M., 
. and if no enem j is in touch, a 

lim'd Halt. third halt will be made at 12 noon 

on tlie line Ret Kberi (H 2), Bhagaii Mazra (F 2) and 
w'e.stwm-d.s as inarch outposts until further orders are 
received. 


The head-quarter (or supporting) squadron will be 
repre.<iented by hags .supplement- 

orderly duty, and will follow 
roughly the route of the central advanced squadron. 
All reports to be sent to the officer commanding recon- 
imissauee as under, till further orders : — 


Up till 10-30 A..M. to Ablowal Bridge (E 8). 
From 10-30 to 11-30 a.m. to Sohna (E 6). 
Later, to Lang (D 4). 



A connecting post of one non-commissioned officer 
(■' , rrp and three soivars from the head- 
..o.uieam„ o.. s. quarter squadron to be established 
at the AbloiraJ Bridge (E 8), »Sohna(E 6) and Lang (D4) 
consecutively, or elsewhere as may be ordered to facilitate 
at, the above hours?. 
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Two officers’ patrols will start at 8-30 A.M. Eight 
, , patrol under Jemadar Gajan 

Ofiicers Patrols, g. . , rr-. • /tti ox 

Singh through Tirpari (F 8), 
Mazri (H 4), Bhagau Mazra (F 2) to Chillela (E 1), 
Left patrol under Jemadar Waryam Singh through Ase 
;Mazra (B 7), Lachmi (C o), Mathi (C 3) to Chillela (E 1), 
They will report direct to the officer commanding 
the reconnaissance. After reporting getting “ touch ” 
they need only concern themselves with formed bodies 
of the enemy, i.e., a troop or more. 

The enemy will be represented by D squadron and 
„ remainder flag troops under the 

le jTiemy. command of Ressaldar-MajorNand 

Singh, who will act in accordance with sealed orders. 

Men with numbers representing the enemy’s patrols 
will be dotted throughout the depth of the reconnais- 
sance. These men after giving up their numbers wall 
proceed as may be directed beforehand. 

General Orders. Dress — Field day order. 

Five (5) rounds of blank ammunition per man will 
be taken. 

Mid-day feed will be taken. 

Bhisties, with canvas troughs, will be sent out for 
watering horses. 

The pace of the trot will not be exceeded except in 
cases of emergency. 
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Two flags will represent one troop, red for the Patiala 
force, white for the enemy. Great care is to be taken 
that correct frontage and depth are maintained by these 
troops in all formations. 

The formed troops of the enemy will wear blue serge 
coats and light-colored 

The following will be the limits of operations : — 

On the East ... ... H 1 — 8. 

On the West ... ... B 1—8. 


Eessaldar-Major Nand Singh commanding the ene- 
my’s force will act in accordance 
kS}? orders, 


Take up a position with I) squadron (three troops) 
and five flag troops at Chillela (E 1) at 9-45 a.m. At 
10-15 A.M. move to Matiii (0 3) with your whole force 
and then, under cover of a demonstration, slip away six 
troops at 1 1 A.M. to Bhagan Mazra (F 2) with orders for 
the other two (one formed and one flag) to join you 
there at j to 12 noon. At 12 noon try to break through 
the screen of the Patiala force and attack the head- 
quarter squadron. 



If the enemy is defeated, the Patiala Lancers wdll 
retire and form a chain of out- 
posts about one mile north of 
Ablowal Bridge (E 8) running towards Tirpari (F 8) 
on the east, and Indarpur (B on the west, till dusk, 
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when a second position south of the Patiala canal will 

be taken up. 

An ofiicer (the adjutant if available) assisted by 

two intelliffent non-commissioned 
D,a,,T of Me^siges, ^ 

form circulated) of all messages, and will endeavour to 
show the probable positions of both forces on the map, if 
possible, or calculate them at any moment if required by 
the olficer commandiug the reconnaissance or outposts, 

70. The conditions under w^bich the above scheme 
was carried out were similar to 
b/'tiie EcfSiei given as an example on page 

' " “ ‘ 30 et seq. for a squadron. The 

frontage and depth of each of the three advanced squad- 
rons were therefore the same ; and the head-quarter 
squadron followed in rear of the centre at the same dis- 
tance, until the exact position of the enemy’s main 
force was discovered. 


71. The centre advanced squadron directed the ad- 
vance of the regiment, the otlier 
nic^t^how regulated““" squadrons were in the same 

formation and their patrols kept 
touch similarly, but troop commanders more frequently 
visited their inward flank patrols to ensure this. 


72. The supports communicated with each other by 

,, , , „ means of communicating posts 

Method ot: Oonirnuni- ^ i , -ii i i i 

cation adopted, head-qnai'ter squad- 

ron througli connecting posts at 
pre-arranged places oil the line of advance. The right 
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and left advanced squadrons took extra precautions 
regarding their flanks. 

N.B . — The plan adopted for the transmission of messages by 
some rt'gimtnits 'would have been safer, vh.. for the officer com- 
manding supjiortiiig sqaadron to maintain communication "vvith 
the advanced squadrons by a chain of patrols (one non-commis- 
sioned ')llic>-r and three men) along the centre of the line of 
advance at yards distance from each other. All orderlies to 
take t lie shortest route to the central line and to hand over the 
nics.-iiige to tile first connecting patrol they meet, and to rejoin 
their squadrons. 


73. The officers’ patrols sent in excellent iiiforma- 

..... , I, , , tion. No reconnoitring patrols 

uracei's latrols. „ . ‘■'i , i 

were tnereiore required to be 

sent from any of the advanced squadrons. 


74. Tlie information received, as shown by the 
diary, wa.s accurate, and the officer 
ooSihtSr” ret'onnaissance was 

fully jibstmed in concentrating at 
Lang (D 4) to attack the enemy. 


7 5. The errors usually made by squadrons in re- 
connoitring and screening duties 
Errors to be piarded enumerated on paffes 56 to 58, 
against m Detached Du- , n , . . , 

ties of a Kegiment, apply equally to regiments and 

the following besides : — 


(1) Keconnaissance practised on too cramped a scale. 


(2) The whole recoiroaissance being dislocated by 
the break through of a single squadron. Only tliose 
patrols should tall back, wffiich are driven back. The 
remainder should remain halted where they are 
and wait for orders, and immediately send back in- 
formation and communicate with squadrons on right 
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and left so that those squadrons may not go floating on 
into space. 

(3) If a break through of the screening line does 
occur, the information should be sufficiently early and 
accurate so that sufficient force may be brought up to 
drive the enemy Imck before he has obtained his ohiject 
(i.e., to find out the j)Osition of your main force) and 
that the cornmunication between the various portions 
of your screening line may be so good that it is not 
dislocated throughout. 

(4) If patrols cannot get the required information, 
a solid body like a squadron should be detached to 
break throiigli the enemy’s line and procure it. 

(o) The concentration of a reconnaissance not suffi- 
ciently practised, taking as a rule an absurd time and 
some portion being lost altogether through bad com- 
munication. 

(6) Want of enteiqmise, the whole line being some- 
times delayed, because one squadron shows a front in 
front of the line, the support not being called up to 
drive the squadron back. 

(7) Slowness of the advance. An average of five 
miles an hour including halts should be kept up. The 
best plan being to cover the five miles as fast as the 
ground and the condition of the horses will allow, and 
to halt for the remainder of the time to establish com- 
munication and take some rest. 

76. Few commanding officer.? excel in drilling a 

Brigade Drill. brigade. Their usual excuse is 

' '' ' want of opportunity. No doubt, 

this is true, as even in stations where two or more 
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eavalry regiments are stationed, sometimes, tbe 
General Gfficer Commanding cannot spare them for 
purely cavalry drill. But there is no reason why a 
commanding officer should not form his regiment into 
a brigade of two regiments rank entire and drill them. 
He will not only get more confidence himself, but will 
give all his leaders excellent opportunities for learning 
more of their work. 

The drill of a brigade is commonly considered to be 
no more difficult than that of a regiment, if it is regu- 
larly practised. The same points ha\'e to be attended 
to, and the same faults guarded against in both cases. 

The commanding officer should begin by practising 
himself and all his field officers in forming the brigade 
on to a fixed and moving base respectively by the 
shortest routes and at all paces. 

Drilling the brigade for purposes of instruction and 
finally manmiivring it according to a definite supposi- 
tion and object can then follow. Tiie Brigadier taking 
care to keep well away from his brigade always. 


77. This subject is generally avoided by cavalry 

. as being more suitable to infantry. 

Field i irmg. mi . i. • .i 

This IS a most erroneous idea. 


it i.s a practical test of instruction in dismounted 
service and shooting ; and therefore the greatest 
interest should be taken in carrying it out annually 



according to some tactical idea, if possible, in combina- 
tion with other arm.s. Previous instruction with blank 
ammunition is absolutely necessary to ensure good 
results* 
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Uh Period. 

78. There is so much other work to be done during 
the actual drill season that the 
ijetTV course of musketry (ex- 
' ” ■ cept pistol practice and field fir- 

iufj) should be commenced on the 1st April and 
persevered with during the summer, so that by the 15th 
October there are as few casuals left as possible. 


SECTION 2V. 


79 . Can only be practised, as a rule, at large camps 

. . , ,, of instruction. Brigadiers who 

iMsiond 31 . have taken the trouble to instruct 
themselves as recommended should have no difficulty 
in commanding brigades in division. 

Both divisional and brigade commanders should 
tlioroughly study the “ Memoranda for Camps of Instruc- 
tion,” page 164 et seq., and the tactical problems given, 
page 581 ei seq. 

80. The following scheme carried out at the Muridki 

Camp in 1894 with map will give 
Scre!n““"°£‘"L to ™ orders are neces- 

Pivisioii. sary tor exercising a division in re- 

connoitring and screening duties 
according to our regulations, but a more concentrated 
method would be better, vide para. 81 , page 81 . 
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The division will be exercised, on the 12th Decem- 
ber, as an independent cavalry division covering an 
army, under the following general idea and orders : — 

The army of a northern enemy is advancing on 
Lahore from the direction of 

General Idea. information re- 

ceived it is known that small bodies of their covering 
cavalry screen have been seen, on the 11th, on the line 
G-ujranwala, Mokhal (P 17), Satrah (P 22). 

The Miiridki cavalry division, covering an army 
marching from the south in the direction of Lahore, 
has encamped near Bahmanwalla, on the night of the 
11th, and receives the following orders : — 


I. — Sivaine's Brigcule will form the Right Advanced 


Divisional Orders. 


Brigade, and at 10 a.m. on the 
12th will be formed as under : — 


Eight Supporting Eegiment At a point 1 mile J7.-W. of 
Dhui rour Hindoo Cc 17. 



Head-Quarter (or Support- Half mile H.of Lamree Bb 17. 
ing Squadron) E, Advanc- 
ed Eegiment. 

Central Advanced Squad- Two miles N. N.-E. of Lam- 
ron. ree Bb 17, i.f., 1-| miles 

N.N.-E. of its heaci-quar- 
ter squadron. 

Eight Advanced Squadron, Half mile N.-E. of Choohora 
Bb 18. 

Left Advanced Squadron . , One and a-half miles E. of 
Choohora Aa 16, 
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The general central line of advance of this brigade 
will be Larnree Bb 17, Kotli-Korntana Y 18, Chukkee 
Kluird X 18, Mirzapur V 19. 

II. — Richardson's Brigade will form the Left Advanc- 
ed Brigade, and at 10 a.m, be formed as under: — 

Left Supporting Eeginient . . At Kaoul Sadhan Aa 14. 

Head-Quarter Squadron, Left Half mile W. of ISTuguleesa 
Advanced Eegiment. Aa 15. 

Central Advanced Squadron, Half mile S. of Moonguiiee- 
Left Advanced Eegiment. anwalah Z 15. 

Eight Advanced Squadron, Half mile N. of Clioohora 
Left Advanced Eegiment. Aa 16. 

Left Advanced Squadron, Left E. of Eailway half mile E. 
xidvanced Eegiment. of Kliaree Z 14. 

The general central line of advance of this Brigade 
will be Ahioiil Sadhan Aa 14. half mile east of Nitranwalee 
X la, .Kotlee-Dilbagh Eae W 16. 

Note . — It will be noticed that the outer flank advanced squad- 
rons arc nliglitly tlirown back, and this relative position .should 
be retained during the advance of the division. 

These detailed instructions for the first positions of squadrons 
are given to avoid necessity of report as to position Avhen the screen 
formation is lii’ftt taken up, and are not to prevent Brigadiers 
giving their own orders in conformity with thena for the advance 
and subsequent movements of their brigades. 

III. — Neville's Brigade will form the Epserve Brigade 
and will rendezvou.s rpiarter mile west of Boiitee Maugla 
Singli Cc 15 at 10 a.m., moving off at 10-30 a.m. with 
its central line of advance, following the general direc- 
tion of the Degh Nullah (East bank) in a north-east 
direction on a line joining Bahmanwalla to Du^oyaluh, 
thence west of Pools'hahdowla Y 17, towards Walianwali 
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V 17. All necessary communication and connection with 
the supporting regiments of the Eight and Left Ad- 
vanced Brigades will be furnished from the Eeserve 
Brigade. 

IV, — Three officers’ patrols, each of 16 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, will be sent out from the 
Eeserve Brigade. 

The Eight officers’ patrol CNo. 1) will accompany the 
centre advanced squadron of Eight Advanced Brigade 
to its place of rendezvous and move off from there at 
10 A.M, and reconnoitre to\vards Groralah U 20. 


The Left officers’ patrol (No. 3) will accompany the 
centre advanced squadron of Left Advanced Brigade to 
its place of rendezvous and move off from there at 
10 A.M. and reconnoitre towards Tudee Mallee Ul,^6. 

The central officers’ patrol (ISTo. 2 ) will be at Diipyaluh 
Z 16 at 10 A.M., W'hence it will at once reconnoitre 
towards Eana U 18. 


Officers in charge of these patrols will send in all in- 
formation direct to the General Officer Commanding, 
but the men carrying in the messages are to be instruct- 
ed to show them to the officers commanding squadrons, 
regiments and brigades, through whiclr they pass 
on their direct way to General Officer Commanding. 
These officers will sign on the outside of cover to hav- 
ing seen them, and the men are on no aceoiint to be 
detained longer than is necessary to read the message. 


V . — T] je position of the General Officer Commanding 
will usually be in front of the Reserve Brigade on the 
line ordered for its central advance, and when not there, 
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a staff officer with an orderly carrying a flas: similar to 
that of the G^eneral Officer Commanding will be left 
to receive messages. At 11-30 a.m. he will have reached 
Dupyaluh Z 16 and at 1 p.m. the road near Dhoolah X 1 7. 

VI.— The main portion.? of the division should thus 
be in their places at 10 A.M. Half-an-hour will be given 
for throwing out, under the previously issued orders of 
Brigadiers, the usual reconnoitring and connecting 
patrols fas laid down in regulations) and establishing 
communication throughout, before commencing the 
forward movement, which will take place without fur- 
ther orders at 10-30 A.m., every unit and detachment 
moving oflf at that hour. 

All watches should be carefully set by the morning 
gim on the 12th instant. 

• VIL— The average rate of advance of the division will 
be five miles an hour, i.e., that at the end of an hour of 
movement each unit should be at a point five miles 
further on in the required direction irrespective of its 
intermediate paces. 

At 11-30 A.M. the whole division will halt for half-an- 
hour wherever each unit may be ; and communication 
and connection, wdiich should have been kept np 
throughout, will be ascertained to be efficient and in 
working order. Brigadiers wall arrange to transmit to 
the G-eneral Officer Oommanding a statement of the 
exact po.sition of their brigades, during each halt, and 
outline maps will be provided for this purpose. 

At 12 noon the division will continue the advance. 
At 1 P.M. halt for tw^o hours, water and feed. If within 
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toutih of the enemy at this time the same action will 
he taken as at peace manoeuvres when the “ cease fire” 
sounds ; and when the operations are continued,, at 3 p.m. 
each unit will resume the exact position that it was in 
at 1 P.M. 

Ko further orders will be given for halt or advance 
which will be made exactly at the times ordered, by 
the whole divi.sion. 

VIII. — The enemy's patrols will be represented by 
men (.serge) carrying flags (red ground with white cross): 
they will be furnished with written messages, which 
they will hand over when discovered, and furl their 
flags and be considered out of the operations for the 
day. These rne.ssages will contain a statement of the 
actual direction in which the patrol repre.sented is 
supposed to be retiring, and will tlierefore be a guide 
to fiu’ther advance : they must be attached to the mess- 
age sent in by tlie officer whose party discovers them. 

The enemy’s s(piadrons are each represented by single 
men (serge) carrying red flags, and will not be ap- 
proached nearer than 300 yards by forces of less strength. 

IX. — When sufficient information of the position 
of the enemy is forthcoming, orders will be given 
by the General Officer Commanding for the Division, 
or a portion of it, to assume a tactical formation ; 
but this is not to prevent Brigadiei-s giving their own 
orders as to change of direction, supporting their 
advance bodies, or retiring on their supports, as may 
be necessary when once in touch of the enemy. 
Changing from the reconnoitring to the manoeuvr- 
ing phase being a difficult operation, Brigadiers will 
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ensure all detacliments receiving distinct instructions 
as to what they should do on a concentration being 
ordered. Signallers should be freely made use of. An 
unmistahabie signal for concentration on each squadron, 
.such as two men with their horses flicing each other, 
with lances or sw^ord crossed, is also useful, in con- 
junction with whistles for this purpose. 

X. — The whole of the cavalry pioneers of each 
advanced brigade under an officer, will accompany its 
central advanced squadron. Any demolition or con- 
struction (imaginary; done by the pioneers will be put 
down in writing by this officer, showing materials used, 
time occupied, etc., and sent in at once through the 
Brigadier to the Cfeneral Officer Commanding. 

Obstacles which would cause delay or a detour of the 
force in rear should at once be reported by reconnoi- 
tring patrols. 

XL — The General Officer Commanding desire.s parti- 
cular attention to be paid to lateral communications. 
On receiving information from the front, all officers 
should, after transmitting it through their supporting 
units, inform the bodies on their right and left. 
Brigadiers will note in their diaries what reports reach 
squadrons in this way. 

XII. — Brigadiers will be good enough to send to the 
Assistant Adjutant-General by on a 

co]»y of the subsidiary orders they issue with reference 
to para. VI, sliowiiig also which regiments they name 
for advance or support. 
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Orders for Officer in Command of Flag enemy on 
December, 


(1) You will take your force fas per margin) on 
the llth December and encamp 
Red and white flag- at Nuugal Doona Singh X 1 8, and 
' by 10 A.M. on the 12th have your 

_ tiagmen posted as loliows : — 

Total’ IK.-G, ~~ (2) Patrol Flagmen (red and 

0. and 20 men. white) 20. 

Red flagmen. 

Regiment — On the curved line Muchhralee 

“ V 16, Kotlee-Dilbagh Rae W 16, 

Total’ ] K.-C. Dhoopsuree W 1 7, M urijpoor X 1 8, 

0. and 24 men. t’hukkee Khurd X 19, Weraech 
W20, at irregular intervals. 


These men, under a non-commi.ssioned officer, will 
receive instruction.s to deliver up the messages with 
which you will furnish them, to any of the reconnoitring 
force opposed to them, w hen approached and asked for. 
Having given up their messages, they will furl their 
flags and make for a point selected by you, and be 
inarched to camp. 


(3) The Group Flagmen will be placed so that they 
cannot be seen from a distance by the southern force, 
but they are not to be hidden away in villages or posi- 
tions which cannot be appi'oached. They will be 
numbered from front to rear, and each of their messages 
will be similarly numbered. You will furnish the 
Assistant Adjutant-General with copies of these me.s- 
sages (which should be made out in accordance with 


para. VIII, Divisional Orders for 12th December) on the 
10th December, 



MURIDKI CAMP, 1894= 
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f4) Your Squadron Flagmen (red flags 20) and an 
entire regiment will show a division in order of attack, 
with the first line near Shadi Khanwali V 19 facing 
south-west. At 12-30 .you will move your force at a 
trot five miles an hour to one mile south of Kotlee- 
Dilbagh Kae W 16. 

(5 ) At the point where the Begh Nadi is crossed 
by the road near Sehne V 18 and Nungal Boona Singh 
X 18, two red flagmen wdll be stationed with a paper, 
stating that they are two squadrons dismounted in 
strong position giying details (imaginary), such as 
bridge blown up, walls loopholed, etc., keeping in view 
that they should neces.sitate demolition, repair or con- 
struction of defences to oppose, by the cayalry pioneers 
of the southern force. 

(6) Similarly one of your squadrons will be dis- 
mounted at or near Nitranwallee X 15. 

81. It has begun to be recognized by cayalry officers in 
India that the s\^stern of stringing 
EecSSL’lSe!'’'"'''’' out a line of ijatrols (as a keei>er 
does his beaters for a partridge 
drive) laid down in our Cavalry Kegulations for recon- 
naissance, by which no concentrated body remains to 
resist a very sudden determined attack owing to re- 
giments being frittered away in numerous weak detach- 
ments, is quite unsuited to this country; and that a 
method of advancing concentrated throughout a division 
is more likely to lead to success in beating back a 
hostile division and gaining information of what is in. 
its rear. 
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^ The final objective of cavalry is information regard” 
ing the infantry masses in rear, but on the way to them 
die enemy s cavalry must be routed in the cavalry 
ngiit. ^ Therefore cavalry must act concentrated with 
a minimum number of detachments before the great 
ca\alry engagement. Moreover, patrols to be of any 
use must at once act offensively and with vigour if they 
cannot obtain their object by ruse. They know that a 
body of cavalry does not wander aimlessly across coun- 
try, but it quits one point to establish itself somewhere 
else. The question then for the cavalry commander is 
to decide in a given zone what these points are, what 
routes are likely to be followed, and then to examine 
some, hold others, and neglect the rest. 


M e ought to congratulate our commanders, like the 
French do, when a minimum number of men have been 
employed on the above duties. 

82. The cavalry regulations lay down that the divi- 

“ I'reparator,- ” tor- ‘ 

mations for “ Attack.” attack troin any formation includ- 
ing column of route; but, as a rule, 
from the “preparatory” formation in the form of a 
double echelon, the leading line in brigade mass, in line 
of squadron columns or line of masses at deploying inter- 
val, the other two lines each in mass or column of 
masses following in echelon on either flank at 200 
yards distance and outflanking the leading brigade by 
oO to 100 yards. The batteries to move in the vicinity 
of the division whenever the ground offers most advan- 
tages : as a rule, either on a flank or in rear of the 
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leading brigade. The following x>reparatory ” form- 
ation might i)e employed with great advantage as an 
alternative one. 

1 st Brigade. 




3rd Brigade. 


The leading brigade destined to form the first line in 
line of regimental masses ; the other two brigades fol“ 
lowing (as shown) in column of regimental masses. 
The batteries on one flank nearly level with leading 
line with escort on their flank. 

Half a squadron (two troops) of the rear regiment, 
next the guns, detailed as artillery escort, two squadrons 
of the same regiment as advanced guard, and one 
squadron as direct su|)port (succour squadron) to the 
first line. 

There seems to be considerable advantage derived 
from retaining each brigade in mass, as long as possible, 
and then deploying into line, viz : — 

(1) The whole line starts at once in the true direc- 
tion of the enemy, and has simply to go straight for- 
ward without any deviation. 
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(2) In mass the Brigadier has his brigades more 
effectually under control until the last moment, and 
can alter its direction more quickly and then deploy so 
as to hit the enemy, than if the brigade were in line of 
squadron columns at deploying interval. 


(3) A line formed from mass seems to have more 
cohesion, and less wide intervals than one formed from 
a line of squadron columns, which has probably changed 
direction more than once during the advance. 

(4) In the case of an indifferently drilled brigade, 
which cannot gallop in line, for any great distance, 
without gaps occurring and order being lost, by deploy- 
ing from mass at the last moment these difficulties are 
obviated, and the whole brigade is literally flung in a 
knot at the enemy against that point where it can 
produce most effect. 


83. Many of the participators in and lookers on at the 
camps-of-exercise that have been 
Position of HorsQ peld of late years for the instruc- 
tacL” le - - ' Cavalry and Horse Artil- 

lery, will doubtless have been 
struck by two facts in the action of the latter, viz ., — 

(1) the small number of rounds fired before the shock; 

(2) that sometimes the guns were in the line of ad- 
vance of the Reserve Brigade: neither of which was in 
any way due to any shortcoming on the part of the 
Horse Artillery, but solely to its position during the 
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preparatory movements, for which the writer will en- 
deavour to put forward a remedy. 

Our regulations lay down that each of the brigades 
reconnoitring and screening the advance of a division 
covering an army should be accompanied by its battery : 
and that on notice of the vicinity being given, the 
division is collected, the “ preparatory formation ” 
assumed, and the guns follow in rear of the centre of 
the leading brigade. 

It must be remembered that the number of horses 
in the team of a 12-ponnder gun is now the same as it 
was in. the case of the 9-pounder muzzle-loader, while 
the weight of the former has slightly increased; an 
increase in the number of horses may be considered 
to be put out of count, on account of the larger amount 
of supply required, the larger extent of ground taken 
up on the line of march, and last though not least the 
larger target offered by the teams under present condi- 
tions of fighting. 

The systematic training of larger bodies has, more- 
over, given to cavalry a greater mobility and quickness 
in manoeuvre, so that the net result to Horse Artillery 
is that they have got a heavier gun to drag and to 
advance to and clear the front of cavalry, which, 
moves quicker in larger bodies than it did formerly. 

As the 12-poiinder breech-loader is said to be the best 
gun 111 the world, we cannot try to propose anything 
that would deprive us of that and its continued use, 
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tlierefore forms the basis of the following considera- 
tions : — 

The fact that it is no longer considered a sign of use- 
fulness for guns to fire the second the trail touches the 
ground, but that it is recognized that the gun must be 
laid and aim taken, shows still more the necessit}^ for 
guns to be able to get, well to the front for their fire to 
be eifective and to proj^eidy fulfil their mission. 


The pace of cavalry galloping to the attack, from tlie 
eoramen cement of the gallop, to the point at which 
the pace begins to increase previous to the shock, has 
been taken at 15 miles an hour, which has been re- 
commended as the pace of gallop of manceuvre in place 
of the regulation 12 miles an hour : and the pace of 
artillery, when ordered to the front, has been assumed 
at 18 miles an hour, which could be kept up probably 
Tor a mile, if the ground was hard and the going good, 
though if the ground was heavy through sand or rain, 
tlie pace that guns can go relatively to what cavalry 
can keep up decreases, and consequently 18 miles an 
hour would be excessive even for one mile, and there- 
fore the guns would have less time even to clear the 
front of the division. 

To show how much this was recognized, it is only 
neces.sary to state that at the last cavalry camp-of- 
exercise, the guns, instead of following the leading 
brigade (in the preparatory formation) in line, were 
formed in column of section.s one battery in the centre 
squadron column interval, with The leading horses of 
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the leading sections lerel in the front ranks, whence 
they issued straight to the front and then having got 
a certain distance turned off towards the right or left 
front as ordered. This caused an improvement as it 
made the starting point for the guns at least 150 yards 
nearer the cavalry, but it can be shown mathematically 
by the aid of figures that even from this position the 
guns caunot get sufficiently far to the front and flanks 
to fire effectively before the shock. 

The guns are heavy, but so good that they cannot be 
changed ; and it does not seem possible to add more 
horses to the team (and if they were added, it is doubt- 
ful if they would go appreciably faster for a short dis- 
tance), hence the only remedy lies in a change of 
}X)sition for the start of the guns. 

The front of a division advancing against an enemy 
is always covered by reconnoitring squadrons, some 
miles ahead, u'hile the divisional commander and his 
staff are usually about “ half a mile” in front of the 
first line, before he gets his information enabling him 
to decide which is his protected flank, where the guns 
are to go "This position” seems that most suited 
to the guns, which are protected by squadrons ahead, 
and no small bodies of the enemy would be so venture- 
some as to attack with a division advancing only half 
a mile off. From here also they would be able to get 
to the front and flanks owing to their start, and would 
have some reasonable time in which to shoot, and 
would also be somewhere near the place whei'e the 
slioek would occur, and not away in rear and only able 
to fire to the front. 
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Since v.iiting the above, I have seen in tlie Ihvvi 
Sciadifi.qvc, tliat this question has be(“n discnssi-d in 
France much on these lines and the Editor, althongii 
he agrees with the reasoning in the jjuiin, remarks 
epiLoammatically that guns behind the Hrst line eer- 
tairdy,'’ and some distance in front ” pi-ohahl v," would 
be of no use, and is content so to disnnss the subject. 
We, however, liave already gone a step further and 
Irriiig the guns level with the front rank of the first line ; 
and, it is to be hoped, will push them still further for- 
ward. 


84. In the German and English Cavalry tlie principle 
has been accepted that victory 
decided in a combat by the 
success of the first line. It is con- 
serpiently laid down as a general rule, that at least luilf 
the S{p.iadrons of a brigade or division should be in the 
tii>t line, and we are to stand or fall by their direct 
action. The Germans are proposing, logically enough, 
to eliminate all echelon and half-column movements 
from their Drill Book, for evidently these formations 
are not in accordance with the principle given above. 
An echelon is a deep formation, and expresses the idea 
that it is the last line and not the first which should 
decide the battle. The two ideas are evidently diamet- 
rically opposed. As we have adopted the German 
notion of long and strong first lines, there will lie many 
who, again as in the past, will cry out that we must 
imilate them. All cavalrymen, however, are agreed 
that the result of an action, given tolerable equality of 
numbers, is decided by the last forined-body of mfficuni 
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vdiioli r-an be .sent into it. A very small, compara- 
tiv*-b.' iiisi^cuifieaiA, formed-body acting on the flanks 
of di> 0 !'dere<l masses will produce a decisive result. It 
is tiien necessai’y in addition to have another formed- 
])oiiv to launch in jansuit, while the trooj)s engaged are 
ra.liied. If tin's is not available, the pursuers must be 
rallied and the pursued are left free to rally and retreat, 
and no deei>ive result is obtained. The Germans and 
our>«dves jii'ojjose to attain the object by making the 
iir^t line as strong as possible, and relying on it for suc- 
cess. Tlie French, on the other hand, with the same 
aim in vimv, believe in a succession of lines and rely 
for success on having the last formed-body in hand. Is 
it not possible they are right ? 

It is evident tliat wdiere tlie numbers are nearly 
equal, the coniniander who makes it his aim to keep 
out of act ion till the decisive moment as large a body 
of fonned-troops as possittle, will ].)e weaker in tlie first 
line tlian his adversary who makes liis first line as 
strong 0 '^ possible. To take first the case of a squadron. 
The Gm-mans and ourselves lay down that a squadron 
slionid idiarge in one line. Going on the other prin- 
ciple \vc siundd have tliree troops in line and one troop 
about 100 yards in rear of either the right or left flank 
as the squadron commander directs, in accordance with 
his plan of attack. If the reserve troop is on the right, 
he will so lead In's squadron as to slightly outflank his 
adversary’s right if possible, and at any rate so as not to 
be outflanked on his own left. This is not too .much 
to ask, for it demands no more than equally skilful 
leading. The enemy’s left troop is then en Vedr, and 
will, h}' making a half wheel, or probably by the 


individual action of the men, fall on the flank of the 
troops. Possibly some of the men and tJie troo]) ir-aii'-;' 
may attack the reserve troop. If the}* do they vriii !>*• 
out of order, conscious of numerical itih-riority. a’lid 
must he hurled back. Bearing in iniiui the axioru 
that the last fonned-hody decides the ac'ti(»n, we think 
victory would be gained by the onfall of the reserve 
troop. The more the other three troops are pusiied 
baek tlitwnore exposed become the flank and rear of 
the ciK-my. 

"With a regiment the case is not difterent. The Ger- 
tnans say tliat a regiment (four scjiiahtrons) sliould not 
form a second line, tliough defensive and offensive flanks 
are recommended. Here let usliave the same tactics as 
hefftre, lUif If'ader ruiist .so lead as not to be outflankefl 
on one sid(', while he has liis second line on the ot]l^‘i^ 
The tfermaris will iiave their regiment in lino with an 
offensive troop or two troops on their left, say, and a 
fiefensive flank of tlie same strength on their right. To 
meet this we should have two .squadrons in the first 
line o})pf)site the enemy’.s offensive flank, with a defen- 
fcis'o flank on this side ; one squadron in echelon as 
second line on the left and 100 yards from the fir.st 
line, and one ,s([iiadron in echelon on the left again in 
squadroii column at the same distance. Anyone can 
draw this to scale roughly. The finst line .should he 
led into action by the 2nd-in-commaTid, and the com- 
mandant .should be on the left of the second line. We 
believe tiiat the combat would be decided on exactly 
the same lines as that of the squadron and for the same 
reasons, namely, that the squadron.s e7i Vair will charge 
with their line, and, especially if they adopt the 



Gf-rrr.p.rj pva'-tirP of "" boiling up ” the pace of the charge, 
v.-i':] h'C ho])e]r;^slY out of hand before the? meet the 
ami t lord lines. The final intervention of one 
troo]i at most from the reserve squadron would decide 
thi> ••oiiihat, and then the commandant has still three 
tvO(tp> to laum.-h in pursuit while his regiment rallies. 
V.'e (io not, of course, wish to be understood as laying 
do\vi5 rules for cavalry combats. That would be impos- 
sible ; circumstances, tactical situation and morale will 
have more to say to the result than anything else ; ]3iit 
there must be general principles. Here two opposite 
lii’inciples are in conflict, and so may their supporters 
he fit any iiiument. We have given some reasons for 
q m-;«t ion iug whether that adopted by our own cavalry 
is tht^ best. 

In combats where more than one regiment is engag- 
ed on eitiier side, the question is complicated by the 
presence of horse artillery on one or both sides. But 
we believe tlie same general principles will hold good. 
Tlte only cavalry brigades with horse artillery that 
Indian cavalry will be called on to meet are liiissian, 
and one ina}^ therefore pass at once to consider eases of 
encounters between Russian and Indian cavalry brigades. 
The Russian regulations are the same as the German, 
and lay down a very strong first line, and the charge to 
be sounded at 300 paces from the enemy, so as to get 
tlie fullest spend at the moment of the shock.” This, 
in prficti<.‘e, will be the fullest speed of the fastest and 
strongest, horses. The slow, the weak, the tired horses 
will i')e left bcdiind, and only a very ragged line will 
read I tlie enemy. It is also necessary to qwernise that 
a Russian regiment has 6 squadronsj a brigade 12 
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aqiiadroiis, and a division 24 squadrons : while an Tiidian 
regiment, has 4 squadrons, a brigade 12, and a division 
24. Each brigade has a battery of horse artillerj 
attached to it. 

We see that the Russians rely on the moral effect of 
thf- Ioniser liia- charging at .speed. It i.s absolutely 
ncf'cs^arv to have a clear idea of how the longer line is 
Ut p!-oducc it.- effect. It is evident that if lauii lin(',s go 
Oil to tlse sliock, and if one of tiiern outdank.s the other 
on one llaiik by two or three .squadrons, the^e srjuadrons 
Jiave notliing in front of them. If then tJie long line is 
■to produce its effect on the .sliort one, the.-ie two sipiadrons 
rnii't wli.-el, and to produce real effect mu, -t come right 
j'uinid on the rear of the mHee. Obviou.-^ly this would 
he a very long ojieration, even if it were praeticabh? for 
cavalry, wliieh it certainly i.s not. The charge having 
been sounded at 1100 pace.s, i.e., loO to 200 paces hofore 
the iirst lines meet, such a wheel would be impossible. 
These squadrons then will go on in part to meet formed- 
hodie? in rear. It will only be in part, because the 
.squadron neare.st the nielee will be attacked by it, and 
man}’ men will try to pull up and turn aside into it. 
■After going another 200 paces or so these formed-bodies 
will he encountered. That is, the outflanking squadrons 
will have charged at speed for more tlian 300 yards, 
■and it is not difficult to picture the state of disorder in 
which they wdll be by that time. Obviously any 
inanotinTing or leadership rvould be impossible. 

W('> can now^ proceed to describe the probalde course 
of a combat, and a formation in which effectively 
, to oppose this . long first line, bearing in mind the 
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'.-■'iMpO'-iHori of the opposing forces. The enemy's hri-'O'le 
ha.'- .'ix M'jriH'h'on.s in first line; at any rate a \ery Imig 
is ^ It will not be po.s.sible at a distance ro 

iiir)io‘ oin the, formation, or how many sqnadrons art' hi 
iir-r. and how many in second line; but knowing lh(‘ir 
laolii's. whsm a long line is .seen we may presume it: to 
lie -^ix .'([uadn'ms in first line, and three in second, with 
tlo’ee i]i reserve. If the giin.s are in action on our left 
front against the enemy's artillery we refuse the left flank 
of our cavalry, leaving room between it and the guns to 
deploy our third line of four scpiadron.s. put one 

regiment { fonr sqnadrons) in tlie first line against the ad- 
versary's six squadrons, the right of our regiment against 
the left, of iheirs, with one of its squadrons following on 
ilm left in echelon at about 100 yards distance. Our 
second line, rliree .<qnadron.s, moves offmisively in eclielon 
or half-column of squadrons or column of troops, out to 
.the rigid, ao'aitist the enemy's second line, and endea- 
vours to outflank it. 'i'he fonrtli squadron of the regi- 
Tiient I'orming second line is intermediate between the 
fl]>t and third lines. The third line is a regiment of 
four squadrons in mass. The encounter takes place. 
On tlie rigiit of the first line a stationary mUee ensues. 
And the same may occur between, the two second line.s 
if both sides hfive boiled up ” the pace. If our squad- 
rons have not got out of a steady gallop while the 
enemy'.s charge sounded at 300 paee.s, our men ought 
to have the better of this combat. Meanwhile onr first 
line of three squadrons is outflanked on the left and 
aliout a squadi-on and a half of the enemy attempt to 
])ul! up and fall on their flank and rear. As they are 
doing so tlie .squadron held back in echelon attacks them 
ill flank, and the impetus of this formed-body causes 
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rnn?? of horsemen to retire. The remainder of the 
first line, about a squadron and a half, gallops 
itn. bv this time in great disoi'der, and soon meets with 
the fourtli squadron of the second line regiment. This 
will he ijuite sufficient, even if there v/ere not close at 
hand the reserve of squadrons. At this moment there-* 
fore the enemy's first and second lines should be in re- 
treat, and all but three of their squadrons are engaged. 
On our side four and perhaps five remain at the disposal 
oft lu' briu'.-ide cominander. But the foreign commander, 
.-eeine' the mass of horsemen sweeping past his left 
fiunk. and liclieving that success depends on the success 
of the first line, now sends at least one of his squadrons 
on the tiank oftlie pursuers, and so leaves himself with 
only two, which now see a line of four or five squadrons 
udvstncing on tiiem, while they know that they are tin- 
snp] juried, and are shaken by the defeat of the first and 
secori'l lines. The result is evident. There is advan- 
tage in keeping the third line in mass as long as possible. 
^J'he men are more in hand, and the commander can 
launch into the fight just as much force as he judges 
llece^S!lry. 

We liavp intentionally not alluded to the action of 
the liorse artillery. The batteries on either side have 
gal!o])e<l to the front, and each impelled by the impor- 
tance of coming fir.st into action, have done so nearly 
simultaneou.sly as soon as about 2,000 yards separate's 
them. The cavalry meanwhile aqiproaches. It should 
he uni' object of our commander to advance at so mod- 
erate a pace, a walk if nece.ssary, that the first lines 
shnli Jiicet if jiussible not more than 400 or 500 yards 
in advance of the alignment of his guns. If, his first 
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liiF* coinriipnces its rapid advance beyond the aliixnment 
..f ’’hr 4U7s> v/lif-n the enemy’s first fine is about l.^iOO 
v;a'd> 'li.''tHnt, rhis object will be attained. This leaves 
til.- rit-ld oi' battle open to our guns up to the last 
Th^mieut, and a]>f) masks our own first and second fines 
■ !( ^f^lne extc'ut from the hostile artillery. It also saves 
The liorses. 'i’he f^chelon formation advocated for the 
first fine conduces to the same object. 

Oiir regulations advocate an outward manceuvre of the 
first and second lines, from the guns, with the object 
of making the enemy bring up his shoulder towards 
our "HUS and expose himself while masking us. But 
ilii-: denies to the enemy equally skilful leadership. 
We can only maureuvre in this manner iu long columns 
intending to wheel into line and attack. A commander 
of any skill, the moment the movement is pronounced, 
will manmnvre in the same direction in column across 
the heads of our columns. He also can wheel into line 
at any moment, and we must either form to the front 
or lialf-front of our columns, or wheel into line and bring 
up our shoulders to meet him. We then find ourselves 
in the very position we intended to put him into, 
namel}^ with our line exposed to enfilade from his guns, 
while we mask his line from our own. Anyone can 
verify this by drawing it to scale. He wdll see that 
the enemy will always have the shorter distance to 
travel. Such maiKEuvres are dangerous against equally 
mobile, equally well-led troops, and therefore we iiave 
made our first and second fines move straight to their 
front in the iiistaiiee given above. 

We believe then that the combat of cavalry or, for 
the matter of that of any troops, is decided by^ the 
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commander who holds 'the last reserves. It is a jirinci- 
ple of war accepted implicitly by soldiers, but it seems to 
have been rather lost sight of in our cavalry regulations. 


MACHINE-aUNS WITH CAVALRY. 

The following notes on the above by Captain W. 
Anstruther Thomson, Royal Horse Guards, are most in- 
teresting and instructive: — 

85. It has sometimes been suggested that machine- 
guns should form part of a battery of artillery, imt this 
idea has wisely been ignored, for although they might 
sometimes be so employed, especially as a safeguard 
against cavalry attack, the true role of the machine-gun 
is in independent action. 

The value of machine-guns for purposes of defence is 
general!}' admitted among nations ; but as our Cavalry 
Drill Book so ably points out these weapons, can do far 
more than this, and there is now no doubt that, in tak- 
ing part in a vigorous offence, reliable machine-giins 
will prove invaluable. 

Let them push forward with the first line, if possible, 
where they may find cover, and da,sh out, as oppiortiinity 
occurs, and take the enemy by surprise. A hedge, 
a hay-rick, a cottage, a lump of trees, or even a heap 
of stones, will often furnish a hiding-place for the 
occasion. 

The gun presents so small a target, it is so easily 
concealed, it is so quick, so mobile, and so deadly, that 
when properly handled it should rarely be captured or 
put out of action. Now and again, no donbt, one will 
be lost, but these dogs bite and men and horses will 
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think twice before attacking them, except under the 
most favourable cireurnstancea ; and if they serve their 
purpose _ it may pay to sacritice them. It is easy to 
render them useless to the enemy : to carry away or 
hide the lock, or feed block, to jump the bore, or to laiock 
off the sight, would be work of a moment. It is even 
possible to unhitch the gun itself and carry it off in 
one’s arms for a few hundred yards, or otherwise to dis- 
able it ; but a clean pair of heels will generally obviate 
that necessity. 

Except when it is desirable to hide it, the cavalry 
machine-gun is of no use galloping behind the centre 
squadron of the regiment ; it should be away on the 
flank where it can best get a chance of maiKDeuvring 
wdth effect ; it is only in the way as a serreflle. 

The gun commander must keep his eyes open ; he 
must watch the enemy, and watch the ground, and 
watch his own force too. He must keep his line of 
retreat secure,- if possible, and not allow himself to be 
taken in flank, or rear, or get too hir away from succour. 
He must choose his positions well, and decide cjuick 
and travel quick, for it is one thing to select a position, 
and quite another thing to get there. 

He must ever be pushing on, taking every short cut 
and advantage possible. 

He must always be “ there,” but never in thd 
way. 

Cavalry machine-guns should seize every chance, not 
•only against cavalry but against the other arms, espe- 
cially artilleiy : to creej) along a hedge, to get within 
jange without exp)Osure, to fire at guns, horses, and 
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escort, at about 1 ,000 yards, will be a right task for a 
single gun, and if war has any likeness to manoeuvres, 
such golden opportunities will constantly recur. 

There would be no waiting for an umpire then, and 
few would be the arguments urged against the macliine- 
gun when it had played for half a minute at a fair 
target within that range. 

At the same time it must be remembered that one 
well-directed shell will demolish the machine-gun, and 
it is only where sufficient cover is forthcoming that this 
can safely be done. 

To illustrate the subject, I will now ask you to follow 
a machine-gun through theldstone Manoeuvres of 1893, 
showing tlie opportunities that may arise for such a 
weapon with cavalry in the field. 

II.— Idstone Manceuvres. 

Battle of 4.th September. 

(Map.) 

Poistwn 1. — Our cavalry division was formed up 
south of Bishopstone Downs, north-east of Russley 
Park, while the enemy’s advancing infantry approached 
to within 1,000 yards of our entrenchments on Idstone 
Downs. 

The cavalry division swept round and charged the 
infantry in flank, who at once formed groups, present- 
ing a perfect target for the Maxim gun, as well as tlie 
artillery and infantry, on the hill overlooking them. 
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At about the same time a battery of the enemy’s horse 
artillery, appearing at the west of Swinley Copse, came 
under Maxim fire at 1,000 yards and would have been 
destroyed. 

Ammunition . — The 3,500 rounds laid down to be 
carried on the Maxim carriage would have sufficed for 
all this. 

Remarks . — A scpiadron of our hussars was sent round 
to the right, east of Ashdown Park, and took a battery 
in rear. 

Two squadrons were sent to the left to threaten the 
enemy’s flank, but their attack was ineffectual. 

Machine-guns with both these parties would have 
been of service. 

Battle of 6th September. — First Phase, 

Position 1. — Our brigade formed up under Fognam 
Clump until the order was given to attack the advanc*- 
ing enemy. 

When our artillery took up a position to the south, 
on Bailey Hill, and our cavalry trotted north under 
cover of Kingston Down, the Maxim gun on their right 
rear. 

Position 2. — Hearing the enemy’s artillery filling to 
our right we galloped our gun to the brow, and opened 
fire at a range of 800 yards, taking them in enfilade. 

The enemy’s Nordenfelt, concealed at Half Moon 
Covert, turning its attention on us, we had to retire 
beyond the brow, but by this time the enemy’s gnnS 
had retreated. . 
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Here we were glad of our' shield and our power of re-" 
turning ten shots for every one of the Nordenfelt. 

Position 3. — We then hurried after our cavalry, and 
arrived at the nick of time to catch two squadrons of 
,the enemy in flank as they wheeled to the north to face 
the charge of one of our regiments round the old 
Warren Wood. 

Here the battle was stopped. 

Ammiinition.---Ammimition would have sufficed. 

Battle of 5th Sejjtemher. — Second Phase. 

The brigade halted under cover of Hinton Down, 

Position 1. — The Maxim hiding in the fir-tree strip 
to guard the right and front, while the artillery took 
up a position oh the left. 

Position 2. — The enemy’s guns appearing at the 
clump north-west of Eussley Park, we galloped to the 
tumulus on our left front, and there hid. 

The hostile cavalry now showed itself north of Kussley 
Park. 

Position 8. — One squadron, charging to the south, 
came under Maxim fire at 600 yards, the gun galloping 
out and back so rapidly, that the enemy’s artillery would 
have had no time to take aim at it, they were besides 
busily engaged in a duel with our artilkuy. 

Positions 4 and 5 . — The main body of the enemy next 
advanced in column, the Maxim playing on them from 
1,200 to 400 yards. They charged our cavalry and 
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artill'.'i'V on the north side of the tumulus^ but ignored 
the Ainxini giin, which now poured a hail of lead into 
their think at ilOO ^airds. 

Position 6. — The gun, of course, ran great risk of 
capture, and in the end a squadron surrounded it, but a 
moment later “ cease fire ” was sounded. The end 
attainable was worth the risk we ran. 

Ammunition . — The ammunition on the gun would 
have been expended, but our reserve supply would have 
been close at hand. 

Scouts . — On this day we had but one scout, and for 
some time not even one, as his horse fell head over heels, 
clipping a piece out of the gun wheel with his hind 
shoe. 

We might easily have been surprised at the tumulus^ 
and we felt most severely the want of proper scouts, 
Grood men, well trained and well mounted, are absolutely 
necessary to a machine-gun with cavalry. 


Battle of Qth September. 

From Old Warren, where we saw some of the enemy’s 
scouts and a squadron of their hussars about a mile to 
the north-west, we galloped through Knighton Bushes 
on to Wellbottom Down. 

Our cavalry and guns halting just below the ridge 
under cover from, the enemy’s artillery, some 1,800 yards 
to the north-east, wdio now ojjened fire on the cavalry 
whom they had just seen. 
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The Maxim, under cover 'of the ridge some 400 yards 
to the left, opened fire on the guns and escort for a few 
seconds at 1,800 yards, again withdrawing below the 
crest to guard our left and front from surprise. 

Our brigade then wheeled to the left, trotting north 
towards Uffington Castle, under cover of Woodstone 
Down. 

Our artillery taking up a position to the north of 
the clump, the Blaxim on their right behind it. 

Observing a squadron of the enemy’s hussars halted 
west of the strij), we ran out and oi3ened fire on them 
at 800 yards. 

They at once took cover on the south side of the strip, 
while we moved so as to cover them if they emerged. ' 

This they did, and w'ere under Maxim fire for the 
space of 800 yards, within easy range. 

Our cavalry had meanwhile charged the rest of the 
brigade which were drawn up to the right of their 
enemy’s guns and a furious combat was raging south 
of Knighton Warren Farm. 

The above-mentioned squadron of hussars, although 
theoretically slain by Maxim fire, did yeoman service 
to their side by taking our men in rear. 

As soon as they were gone we galloped to Knighton 
Warren Farm, taking cover under a hay-rick, caught 
the enemy’s artillery as they were limbering ujj at. 
800 yards. 

The battle then ceased. 
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The position behind the dump was most favour- 
able for the Maxim, and had it not been there, 
the squadron from behind the strip eonld have done 
all the execution they got credit for, and more than 
this had they boldly charged onr guns instead of 
halting where they did, it is not impossible that they 
miglit have rolled the escort uj) and taken onr guns in 
rear j a machine-gun on the flank will save many a day. 

Ammunition would have sufficed, and reserve supply 
could have been at hand. 

Battle of nth September, 

The Maxim took up a position behind a ragged hedge 
at the cross roads south-west of Uffington Camp. 

A few moments later we found a contact squadron of 
our hussars retiring before a superior force of the 
enemy’s cavalry. Allowing our men to approach to 
about 300 yards we darted from our cover and fired down 
the road. Our squadron drawing off to the east as soon 
as they obse^'ved us. 

The enemy retired. 

The Maxim, supported by the contact squadron, 
advanced, and finding a squadron of the enemy halted 
over the spur of Woodstone Down, greeted them with a 
rattling fire at 250 yards, causing them to wheel about 
and retire at a smart pace. 

Seeing the enemy’s guns on Tower Hill we galloped 
into the hollow east of Pingoose Covert, the Maxim 
creeping out of sight to the end of tlie strip and open- 
ing on them at 1,000 yards; our infantry meanwhile 
advancing on either side. 
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■ Perceiving a lot of dust over the rising ground, about 
1,000 yards soutli-east, we galloped to the brow anticipat- 
ing a charge from the enemy’s cavalry on the left flank 
of our line, but only found a squadron. 

We opened fire at 800 yards and caused them to retreat 
to Knighton Bushes; we now returned to the south of 
Pingoose Covert, and from thence galloped to Compton 
Bottom ; here the enemy’s squadron again came under 
the Maxim’s fire, and two of their troops were put out 
of action. 

Our infantry turning at Compton Bottom attacked 
the enemy’s right flank, and seeing a good place among 
the old trees 200 yards to the west, we galloped there 
and poured a murderous fire on the limbering guns and 
retreating infantry, who now had to leave their shelter 
trenches. 

The contact squadron had by this time left ns. Here 
we remained until Knighton Bushes were clear, and then 
galloped through them, checking at the further end till 
a scout reported all clear heyoiid. We then emerged, 
and seeing some squadrons of the enemy halted on the 
hill 1,000 yards to the south, we opened fire and they 
retired. 

We W’^ere now put out of action, having mistaken the 
enemy’s Rifles for the Cameronians, wdio were on our 
Side, a mistake which would have entailed our speedy 
demolition. 

After an enforced halt of 10 minutes we made a 
fresh start, and climbed on to Kingston Down. Keep- 
ing under cover, as far as possible, till we reached the 
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slielter of tlie Eubbing House ; here finding tbe enemy’s 
infantry with a Norderdelt in front of us, we opened lire 
at 400 yards. 

Our infantry advancing as the enemy retired, at lengtii 
reached the foot of the Down when the guards were 
attacked by a squadiw, and a few moments later the 
whole line was charged by the enemy’s cavalry brigade. 

The Maxim and guns on the slope of the bill playing 
on them from 1,000 to 400 yards distance. 

Few could have escaped the combined fire of artillery, 
infantry, and machine-guns. 

Our force then advanced across the valley to attack 
the guns on Bailey Hill, the Maxim hiding under 
cover of Fognam Clump till a fresh opportunity should 
arise. 

Here the battle ceased. 

Ammunition would have been a difficulty in this 
battle, as we should have expended our allowance many 
times over, but there was nothing to prevent a fresh, 
supply following in rear of our army. 

Had the contact squadron remained with us we 
should probably have been saved the blunder that put us 
out of action, and the Rifles would have afforded a 
grand opportunity for a cavalry charge from the wood, 
and an excellent target for the Maxim when they formed 
square. 

Battle, of l‘2th September. . 

We were escorting a convoy, proceeding to Lam- 
bourne the Icknield way and south to -the west of 
Ashdown. 
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Our advaiice guard, a squadron of hussars, accoTu- 
pariied by the Maxim, pushed forward along the Icknield 
way to within 400 yards of Ashbury Folly, when a 
squadron of the enemy was found advancing towards 
them. 

• The Maxim at once galloped forward and opened fire 
at 400 yards, upon which the enemy took shelter under 
some farm buildings on their left. 

We then observed from the cover of the hedge the 
whole brigade of the enemy’s cavalry advancing at a 
walk 800 yards to our left. We at once opened fire 
and played upon them until they were out of sight, 
but no notice was taken of us. 

The hostile guns now appearing on Tower Hill we 
retired to a position on the right of our artillery, where 
we found cover under a hedge and bank alongside of the 
mounted infantry. 

Our cavalry was in rear of the clumy) and the convoy 
half a mile to the north under cover of the hill. 

The enemy’s cavalry charged our guns under fire of 
the mounted infantry, and the Maxim from 1 ,200 to 
300 yards, were then met by our cavalry, with the 
result that some of the enemy were put out of action. 

Our cavalry then moved to the left to attack the guns 
on Tower Hill. The Maxim dashing forward to Odstone 
Barn to support them, opened lire on the enemy’s guns 
at 1,000 yards, our mounted infantry following in 
reserve 


We then galloped to, Down Folly, firing again on 
the guns at 600 yards. 

Thus ended the first pliase of the battle. 

Tlie convoy proceeded along the leknield way, turn- 
ing to the south by the track leading to Red Barn. 
The Maxim being in rear, expecting an attack from tliat 
quarter. As we left the leknield way the enemy’s guns 
opened on us, but on reaching the cover of Red Barn, 
the Maxim came into action, and returned their fire at 
800 yards. 

Two squadrons of the enemy’s hussars threatened 
our left from the north of Hayley Wood. We opened 
fire on them, but observing two of our regiments wheel 
about unseen by them, w'e tried to entice them on trot- 
ting a little way and halting, pretending to be in 
trouble ; thinking us an easy prey, they charged 
round the wood and were caught by our two regiments 
in front, and the mounted infantry at Red Barn in 
the rear. They were put out of action. 

The attack in rear having been disposed of, the 
Maxim ti'otted on in advance, expecting work in front. 

Arrived at King Alfred’s Camp, we applied for a 
field troop as escort to help us to secure the road be- 
tween Ashdown and Upper Wood. 

Instead of a troop, two squadrons came with us, and 
the gun secured the road, but a rumour of au enemy’s 
squadron over the hill to the south took the two squad- 
rons away, and the Maxim unwillingly accompanied 
them. . , ' . 


There was no enemy there, and as we hurried back 
M'e saw the dust rising on the. road we had left, proving 
that we were too. late. The enemy’s brigade now 
emerged. 

Hoping that they would attack the convoy, and that 
w'e should get them in rear, we remained out of sight 
over the brow of the hill; but they discovered, and two 
squadrons attacked us. forming a splendid target tor 
the Maxim gun as they charged up the hill. We 
should have demolished a lot of them, although we 
were lost om’selves. 

We were put out of action with a field troop of the 
enemy slain by the Maxim gun. 

The ammunition on the gun would have been ex- 
pended, in the first phase of the battle, but reserve 
supplies would have accompanied the convoy. 

Battle of l?ith September, 

Arriving at the rendezvous at Fognam Clump, we 
found the enemy holding Idstone Down. Our infantry 
advanced' to the attack on both sides of Bottley Copse. 
Our artillery opening fire from Bailey Hill, our cavalry 
remaining under cover of Tipper Wood. 

The Maxim galloped to a position under cover at the 
ease of Bottley Copse opening fire on tw'O of the 
enemy’s squadrons on the move at about 500 yards. 

On our infantry machine-guns coming to this posi- 
tion, we moved lest We should attract artillery fire, and 
from the wMl on the west of the copse oj:>ened fire on 
the enemy’s infantry at 800 yards. 
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So soon as the hill was clear we galloped to the 
brow and caught the last line of retiring infantry in 
enfilade at 300 yards. Keeping the gun as much as 
possible under the hill, the mazzle only showing. 

Finding further advance on the glacis inij)ossible, we 
galloped under cover of the Down to Three Barrowsj 
where we found shelter, and fired on the enemy at 
1,000 yards. 

We next advanced to a tumulus 500 yards west of 
Harley Bushes, firing at retreating infantry and a 
squadron of cavalry at 000 yards : and then galloping on 
to One o’clock Hill Clamp we got a good chance at the 
infantry, on Two o’Clock Hill, at 900 yards. 

Finally, on to Two o’Clock Hill, when our advance 
was stopped, to allow the hard-pressed foe to retire to 
Lamby Down. 

The ground did not admit of further advance until 
liarnby Down was clear, but we had ol:)S(irved a squadron 
of cavalry on the right flank, and they now were halted 
at Starveall Farm ; we were about to make an attack on 
them when “ cease fire ” sounded. 

Here we were drawn into the infantry fight right 
away from our cavalry brigade, wdio eventually had a 
combat of its own on Hinton Down. 

But we bad left them baited at Upper Wood and had 
been hard at work the whole time. Unless specially 
ordered, it would have been folly to remain idle, while 
there was good work and good cover for us at the front; 
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This day showed me how useful fast machiue-gims 
might be in an infantry fight on suitable ground, beep- 
ing under cover, galloping everywhere, popjiing up at 
unexpected jjlaces, and often securing the fiank against 
attack from cavalry. 

Ammunition would have been expended many times 
over, but reserve sujiplies could have followed us in rear. 

In an infantry fight I believe there would often be 
time to gallop back and re-fill the ammunition boxes, 
but perhaps this manoeuvre would be attributed to 
cowurdice. With cavalry, however, this could seldom 
be done. 

It was on this day that the enemy’s cavalry Isiorden- 
felt was captured by three or four of our hussars. 

Battle of lith September. 

We were to defend the rear of an army retiring on 
L'ffington Castle. 

An infantry and artillery fight was taking place to the 
west, for the possession of Idstone Hill ; our cavalry 
brigade was in reserve under cover of Red Barn j our 
horse artillery, with a mounted infantry escort, at King 
Alfred’s Camp, while a party of mounted infantry was 
sent to Swinley Copse, to line the hedge to the west of 
them. : 

The Maxim halted behind a convenient hay-stack till 
affairs developed. 

After a long wait, we observed that a party of the 
enemy’s horse, about a squadron and a half, had 
approached to Starveall Farm, and were halted there 
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under cover from our guns. We at once galloped 
to the best position we could find, and opened fire on 
them at 1,200 yards, and then, as this position was ex- 
posed to the enemy’s shells, we took cover at King 
Alfred’s Camp. 

The enemy’s party then emerged from Starveall Farm, 
making a sweeping charge to the north-east, presum- 
ably with a view of taking our guns. 

The Maxim galloped out from behind King Alfred’s 
Camp, opening on them from 800 to 400 yards. 

The mounted infantry at the same time giving them 
a succession of volleys ; they sought shelter at Par- 
sonagehill Barn, but were put out of action. “ Cease 
fire ” then sounded. 

This was the only piece of cavalry work that took 
place on that day, beyond a few mounted infantry be- 
ing put out of action ; and it was the last affair in which 
the Maxim took part. 

I may add that during these manoeuvres we had, on 
one occasion, six men hauling on to ropes to keep the 
gun from capsixing, and freciueutly we had three men 
pulling behind, as a drag downhill. 

The gun never had to turn back from an obstacle 
during manoeuvres, though of course we had to choose 
our places, and sometimes take the horses out to save 
the strain on our harness. 

The same horses came out every day, and did d 
37-mile march to wind up with, wdthout being sick or 
sorry. . 
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The Gun on Service. 

The following details from Matabeleland, I have 
learned from an eye-witness: — At the battle of 1st 
November, which took place in the afternoon, the. Ma- 
tabeles charged to within 140 yards distance of the. 
laager, when the rush was stopped by Maxim fire. 

At the battle of the Shangani, 24th October, which 
was fought in the dusk, the nearest natives killed w^we 
but 50 yards from the Maxim. 

Most of the enemy w'ere killed by the machine-guns, 
their fire being steadier than that of the rifles, and the 
range easier to discern. The killed were mostly struck 
by bullets in two or three places. 

The guns were fired by cool, experienced men, the 
late Captain Lendy and Lieutenant Llew^ellyn (late 
E.N.) were the firers of turn of them. 

To this point I attach great importance, the firer 
must be an intelligent and steady man, whoknow's ho w 
to iumdle his w^eapon, and what to do if il jams, and 
the best means of preventing this casualty. Bueh a 
man is \vell worth a shield to protect him. 

Lieutenant Llew^ellyiTs gmi was driven in a carriage 
drawn by four mules. Captain Lendy ’s gun was car- 
ried on horseback; be brought his gun into action in 
60 seconds. 

In the Victoria Column the machine-guns Were on 
carts drawn by six horses, and wdth drivers. 

A pack-saddle for bush work proved a tremendous 
saving. . , 
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I have here a letter from an officer who took part 
in the Matabele campaign, extracts of which may be 
of interest : — 

With regard to the Maxims, I am perfectly certain 
that the best method of carrying them is on galloping 
carriages with a tripod in the net behind, so that they 
can be moved to any point at once. 

'‘Even with infantry, I should have them on gallop- 
ing carriages ; they are on a higher level, and command 
a greater frontal fire, and can be brought to any point 
at once, and they could be left on an eminence to fire 
over the heads of advancing infantry, and then brought 
up again at a gallop. 

“You should, I think, have two Maxims on a given 
face so that there is no cessation of fire whilst belts are 
being changed or from other causes. 

“ They can be used up to a very long range, and 
were used by us uj) to 2,000 yards with deadly effect 
upon natives retreating along the sky-line, the dis- 
tance being found by firing two single shells from a 
7-pounder. 

“ They are equally deadly at close quarters, and did 
great execution at 400 and 500 yards, and even closer, 
on any body of natives attempting to mass. 

“ In fact, it was perfectly impossible for them to do 
so, no matter what bravery they might have shown. 

“ At the same time you must remember we were also 
under a hot fire from the enemy. ' 
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“ I deprecate the large detachment we have in the 
service ; let tiie men be trained by all means, but there 
is ample about the gun. 

“ The gun should be left to the man firing it. Do 
not let 1dm be liarassed by orders. Let him use his 
own common sense; the gun will be worked better and 
the men Itave more confidence. 

“ We had no one about the guns except three men, 
and it was extraordinary the way they worked them, 
ceasing fire wlien they saw that it had been effectual 
and turning it on to another point where it was most 
required. 

“ Each man was thoroughly up in the mechanism of 
the gun, and could put it to rights whatever happened. 


“ We had spare locks and everything ready, but they 
never jammed once. 


“ We placed the guns a little outside the laager, with 
a circle of thorn-bush, about 15 feet broad, round them; 
so that by slewing round the trail you could flank any 
side of the laager ; it was, in fact, a square fort with a 


lunette at each corner. 


“ The moral effect of the Maxim I consider great, 
the continuous firing which can be heard above every- 
thing, gives the greatest confidence to the men, and 
you can imagine tlie effect on troops of a hail of bul- 
lets pouring on to them without cessation. j 
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‘‘I think it advisable not to reserve the lire of 
^laxims until the enemy is at close quartei's, but begin 
at, say, 1,500 yards. 

“The effect would be very striking on advancing 
troops, especially if you kept the gun working on the 
traverse. The great thing about them is the continu- 
ous stream of bullets, 

“ Such an amount of lead can be put in during the 
most rapid advance, that it is my own belief not even 
the best troops in the world could advance against three 
or four Maxims well served.” 

I may add that Sir John Willoughby, who was Chief 
of the Staff’, mentions in his despatches that the Maxim 
did good service at 2,000 yards, and I have it on the 
authority of the High Commissioner, Sir Henry Loch, 
that they would never have been able to keep the 
Matabele at a distance without the Maxim guns, 

Mr. Selous, who has just I'etnrned, bears witness 
also to the immense utility of the cavalry machine- 
guns in Matabele land. 


III. — Matekiel. 


A. — Transport. 


Having followed the gun in manoeuvres and in action, 
let us now turn our attention to the vexed questions 
of materiel and 'personnel, upon which such varied 
opinions are held, avoiding, with your permission, 
uninteresting mechanical details. 
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From experience at the above manoeuvres and else- 
where, I am led to certain conclusions which I will, 
with all due deference, put before you. 

Transport of the Gun . — In the paper read at the 
Royal United Service Institution by Captain Benson, 
R.A., in November 1887, and in that read at Aldershot 
by Captain Stone, R.A., in July 1888, and in the dis- 
cussions which followed, this subject was well threshed 
out ; but, although five years have elapsed since then, 
very little has been practically done towards the solution 
of the question, which I maintain can only be solved 
by practice in the field. Personally I would like to see 
experiments tried with a four-wheeled buggy on hickory 
wheels, somewhat of the buckboard type. It is import- 
ant to keep the carriage from being top-heavy, and I 
should mount the gun with a small shield to protect 
the firer close to the rear axle, so that it could be fired 
with the least possible vibration, with the horses in, if 
necessary, though they should be taken out whenever it 
is safe to do so ; but in cavalry work this can seldom be 
done, for though it takes but a few seconds to . take 
them out or put them in, it is the seconds that make 
all the diiferenee. 

While on this subject I would like to point out a car- 
riage designed by the Maxiin-Nordenfelt Company for 
a 3-lb. quick-firing gun firing 15 aimed shots a minute. 

The horses to be driven three abreast like the Russian 
troika. ‘ ^ 

I cannot here enter into the question of quick-firing 
gnus with cavalry, it is beyond the sphere of this; 
lecture ; but I think that I may safely say that these 
are the we.apons most to be dreaded by rnachiiie-gims 
on service, - ■ 
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I have liere two cartridges — common sliell and 
shrapnel — designed for the and carrying 45 bullets, 

case-shot containing ] 08 bullets, but I think a larger 
calibre, such as a 6-lb., would be far preferable. 

But to return to our subject, I must say that from 
personal experience I hare great respect for a cart of 
the buckboard type, having been taken over places in 
them, in the Australian hush, that 1 had deemed quite 
impassible ; and I expect that there are many officers 
here who, having travelled in America and Australia and 
elsewhere, know how much can be done over rough 
country, in a four-wheeled buggy heavily laden, and 
not always with the best broken horses. At the same 
time it must be remembered that wheels will not go 
everywhere, and I am strongly in favour of having a 
pack-saddle and tripod handy in case of need. 

The Cape Mounted Rifles have adopted this sugges- 
tion, and a pack-saddle is to accompany every Maxim. 

The saddle they adopted is Captain Newburgh 
Stewart’s, which is fa.shioned with a hinged tree, some- 
what on a similar principle to the Austrian saddle, which 
has come as a blessing to cavalry, and was introduced 
into this country by General Keith Fraser. 

Another saddle which appears to me well suited to 
the purpose is that invented by General Bogle? it has 
the great advantage of counteracting the deadweight 
of the load by means of a kind of cradle and four springs, 
the weight being distributed over the whole horse’s 
back, instead of having all the pressure on the top. 
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I have seen a horse with Gardiner sfhn tripod and ."00 
rounds of ammunition jumj) 4 feet high in this saddle, 
and it takes but 10 seconds to come into action and 
about 20. to replace the gun on horseback. 

It is adopted for carrying ammunition and other 
baggage as well. 

Through the courtesy of the above-named gentlemen 
both these saddles are here for your inspection. 

At least one ammunition horse would, of course, 
accompany every pack-saddle gun with a load of 2,0U0 
rounds. 

Light entrenching tools should always be carried 
with the gun, whether on horseback or on wheels ; a 
few strokes with axe or spade will often enable the 
carriage to cross an obstacle that otherwise would be 
impassible, and a hasty entrenchment might sometimes 
be of use. 

As regards harness, I believe that we might get some 
useful hints from the fire brigades of different countries, 
but the harness invented by Major Baden-Powell, and 
adopted by the Government, enables the horses to be 
taken out or put into the carriage in 1 0 seconds, and 
this will be hard to beat. 

B. — A mmunition. 

It is laid down that the Maxim gun should carry 
3,500 rounds Martini-Henry bore on the carriage, and 
7,200 in the ammunition cart ; the whole amount 
should, of course, he carried in belts, v/hile the Norden- 
felt carries 2,000 in boxes. The introduction of the 
*303 bore will enable us to carry about half as much 
again. 
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, With machine-guns it is of the utmost moment i| 

that reserve ammunition should be forthcoming j 

when required. The expenditure is so enormous and ;; 

so i-apid, that unless fresh supplies are at hand the 
guns may hud themselves out of action at the very If 

time when they are most required. 

The amount of ammunition to be expended during | 

the fight is a matter for careful judgment and anxious fl 

thought. ji 

It can only be solved in the field ; and no amount |j 

of theory will avail, unless the gun commander can I 

keep his wits about him and his reserve ammunition if 

at hand. The amount of am munition laid down for 
practice is quite inadequate. x\n annual allowance of | 

200 ball and 300 blank for a gun that can fire 600 1 

shots a minute, does not admit of a fair training for | 

either men or horses. j 

Smokeless po\vder, so long as it is satisfiictory and | 

does not destroy the barrel, is all in favour of machine- ! 

guns. 

We will see our target without being blinded with 
smoke, or our position being revealed by that cause. 

The cordite *303 bore has not so far proved satis- 
factory in the Maxim gun, but the powders used 
abroad appear to answer, and I look on the remedy of 
these defects as only a matter of time. 

C. — Range. 


This is a most important subject, and one to be' 
thoroughly considered. 
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At I5OOO yards it is possible to put nearly every shot 
on a 1 2-feet target, the average being 90 hits out of lOQ 
shots on a 6 x 8 feet target. 

At the same target at 2,000' yards the average is 15 
per cent., but even this would admit of some 100 hits 
a minute, and at a squadron 9 feet high by 50 wide the 
percentage would be much greater. 

At 1,800 to 2,000 yards, the Maxim did good service 
in Mashonaland, and proved itself effective beyond 
that range. 

At distances within 1 ,000 yards, in the hands of 
expert and steady marksmen, it is deadly. 

Of course, at long ranges, it will be a- question 
whether the execution done wiU pay for ammunition 
spent. 

Experiments have been made by Major East firing 
at a particular spot from the reverse slope of a hill. 
A couple of pegs in line on the brow, and a man with 
a telescope to signal the result of shots, being all that 
is necessary to carry this out in a rough and ready 
fashion. 

A bridge or defile where the ground was favourable 
might be held by au unseen gun in this manner. 

A range-finder should always be carried with the 
gun. 

The Mekometre, though requiring two observers, I 
believe, can determine ranges with only 5 yards error 
up to 3,000 yards. 
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D,— Sights. 

I advocate tlie introduction of orthoptic sights such 
as have been adopted by Major East, 1st V. B., Hants 
Begiment, made by Messrs. Eigby, I believe, and 
proving most satisfactory. 

Telescopic sights might also be carried with advan- 
tage. 


E. — Shield. 

The shield should be as light as possible, but big 
enough to cover the firer and strong enough to with- 
stand the heaviest small-arm bullet. 

A steel shield of -l-inch thickness will answer this 
purpose. ■ 

There is no doubt that the average man will shoot 
better when he is safe, or thinks that he is safe, than 
when exposed, and a gun with a shield could do a lot 
of work under fire where an unprotected gun could not 
live. 

Against this, of course, comes the question of weight 
and whether the advantage of a shield compensates for 
the extra strain on the horses. Myself, I think it 
does. 

The officers who worked the Maxim in Mashona- 
land are all in favour of shields. 
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IV.— Peksonnel. 

A. — Gun Detachment. 

Many are in favour of forming machine-gun detach"- 
ments into separate units. 

How far this might answer I cannot say, but at 
present the regimental system is far more likely to be 
adopted, because it is the most economical. 

It is very improbable just now that money will be 
diverted from other military objects, to establish 
machine-gun batteries or troops. 

For the present, then, I confine myself to the regi- 
mental system, which I think can work very well. 

I should like to see three or four machine-guns at 
least to each cavalry brigade. An officer, a sergeant, 
and two men to each gun. 

An experienced non-commissioned officer and two 
men with the spare ammunition, which should be 
carried in a similar manner to the gun. 

Scouts should be permanently told off, both for the 
gun and spare ammunition. 

When several guns accompany a brigade, an officer 
should be told off in charge of them, lest they should 
all be on one flank and in each other’s way, but a wide 
latitude as to movements and position must always be 
conceded to iudividual gun commanders. 
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B. — Scouts. 

And now we come to a subject that has not been 
touched upon so far as I can learn in previous discus- 
sions. I refer to scouts. 

As with cavalry so with machine-guns, the great 
chance of success is in surprise, and the chief risk of 
failure lies in being surprised. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance to have good scouts, four at least 
for each gun and two for each ammunition cart. 

Cavalry leaders are naturally adverse to weakening 
their squadrons ; but I ask you — is it not worth while 
to take a man out of the rear rank of each, squadron, 
rather than to cripple the whole offensive advan- 
tage of a weapon which, if properly handled, may deci- 
mate a whole brigade ? 

Though it would be folly to gallop blindly forward, 
in an unknown country, without scouts, for ground or 
enemy, it is by pushing forward, not foolishly but bold- 
ly, that the gun will make its name. 

G. — Escort 

Except under certain conditions an escort is a great 
advantage. It makes a man bold j the knowledge that 
it will follow and look after the detachment takes away 
half the anxiety of the machine-gun commander. 

Without an escort he has to be ever looking round. 

Where is the main body ? 

What is their object ? v 
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How can we get there ? 

Shall we be in the w^ay ? 

are questions that constantly crop up, and though, of 
course, they must be borne in mind, they should not 
be allowed to bar the road to enterprise, and a field 
troop, as escort, would solve the question. 



Again, the presence of a troop will tend to keep the 
enemy’s cavalry from scattering, and so offer a better 
target to the gun ; this would also apply to infantry, 
besides preventing the risk of capture from single 
horsemen galloping in from opj)osite directions. 


On occasions, when the escort is not required, it 
could rejoin its squadron. 


V. — Foreign Progress. 

The following notes I have obtained from foreign 
military journals ; — 

In Switzerland there is to be a Mitrailleuse section 
incorporated in each cavalry regiment, consisting of — 

1 officer, *) 

1 sergeant, 

1 armourer-sergeant. i ^ o ht • 

8 corporals, !• to S Maxim guns ; 

12 men, 

2 drivers, 
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4 horses to draw the ammunition wagon on which 
the guns are carried on the march ; 

19 riding horses ; 

6 pack-saddie horses, i.e.^ 3 for the guns and 3 for the 
arniniinition, the latter carrying 2,000 rounds 
apiece. 

These pack-horses are led by mounted men, who have 
a stick instead of a leading-rein to prevent their knees 
being crushed by amimmition boxes or gun. 

They are never to be used singly, but to support one 
another. 

Before taking the field the gun commander will 
obtain his Chiefs instructions, and will conform to the 
best of bis ability. 

The gun detachment wdll, as a rule, follow in the 
rear of the regiment, but in the attack will take up a 
position in rear that the ciivalry, if beaten, may rally 
round them. (While we examine these hietics we must 
remember the mountainous nature of the country.) 

These guns will be most useful in enabling cavalry to 
hold an extensive line of front along a river or mountain 
range, a few machine-guns being placed at the points 
of passage accompanied by weak cavalry detachments 
quite independent of the remainder of the cavalry. 

At night machine-guns will be allotted to outposts 
and pickets. 
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My authority proceeds to say, that no cavalry leader 
is to be influenced by the machine-guns, nor is a single 
trooper’s life to be sacrificed for them. 

They are to be looked upon only as a welcome 
auxiliary to cavalry, never as the principal arm. 

Whenever it is necessary, in order to rescue troops, 
the machine-guns are to be sacrificed. 

The moment that cavalry has to cover machine-guns 
it ceases to be cavalry. 

There are 24 Mitrailleuses or Maxims required for 
the Swiss cavalry and 8 wagons. 

The Maxim is carried with the tripod on one horse 
and 2,000 rounds on another, its calibre is 7-5 m. m. 
or *295 bore. 

Eight thousand rounds are carried in the wagon for 
every gun. 

Ten thousand pounds has been voted for this purpose ; 
4,000^, of which is to be spent this year. 

The Austrians, though they have not as yet adopted 
machine-guns for field service, admit the necessity of 
supporting cavalry regiments with infantry fire, since, 
in their last manceuvres, 1893, they attached two bat- 
talions of rifles to each cavalry division, which, in spite 
of brilliant marching, necessitated to some degree the 
subordination of the movements of the cavalry to the 
riflemen. 

. I may mention that one baittalion marched 67 miles 
in two days, and only 11 men fell out. ■ 
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VI— Conclusion. 

In all the above suggestions I would ask you to bear 
in mind that I claim nothing for theory ; practice and 
experience are alone the true and proper tests ; and 
unless experiments are made all argument is in vain. 

To sum up the whole matter, whether the gun is car- 
ried on horseback or on wheels, whether the detach- 
ments belong to regiments or are a unit of themselves, 
the same tactics will apply, and rapidity of movement 
is the great desideratum. 

To tell the gun commander the general idea, give 
him as free a hand as possible, and I predict that these 
guns, so far from being an impediment, will be a wel- 
come aid to cavalry. They are suitable alike for attack 
and defence, a useful auxiliary to every arm, and wdll 
prove themselves of value hitherto undreamt of. 

As the improvement in modern firearms continues, so 
does the importance of supporting our cavalry with fire 
increase. 

Here is a chance of carrying, so to speak, a battalion 
in our pocket. 

We have proved that it can travel ; we know that it 
can shoot. It is but a few weeks ago that it sav'ed a 
British Column from defeat. One of the enemy has 
described its effect. In his own words he says, “ It 
mowed us down.” What is there to prevent these omi- 
nous words from being applied to the battles of the 
future ? 
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LONa DISTANCE MARCHES. 


86. The cavalry soldier should not only be able to 
Tide his horse, but know exactly its powers of endurance 
and those of the horses belonging to the men he com- 
mands, as a guide to carrying oi^t detached duties. 
Reports of long distance rides undertaken by various 
corps in India during the drill season 1886-87, compiled 
by Captain D. Dean Pitt, R.A., are most instructive on 
this subject, and should be studied. The following 
remarks by Captain Dean Pitt deserve notice : — 

“ It appears to me that any preliminary training 
for these experimental marches is a mistake and takes 
away much value from the experience gained. On 
service the call for any body of cavalry or artillery to 
make a long or forced march would probably come 
quite suddenly, there would be no time for ‘ preliminary 
training,’ they would have to start off then and there 
and do their best. The work that cavalry and artillery 
go through during a drill season should be quite suffi- 
cient training. If long distance marches are to be car- 
ried out, orders limiting the rapidity of the ride should 
be issued. Of course, the shorter the distance the 
quicker in proportion can the ride be done. For in- 
stance, 60 miles in 12 hours is feasible to most horses in 
good condition, but 120 miles in 24 hours wmuld, in a 
very large proportion of cases, be far too severe a test 
and one which very few horses could accomplish 
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satisfactorily. I would suggest the followiug .scale as 
minimum for time : — 

100 miles ride not less than 26 hours, 

150 „ „ „ 45 „ 

200 „ „ „ 68 „ 

250 „ „ „ 96 „ 

300 „ „ „ 130 hours.” 

Hardly any two of the marches recorded were under- 
taken under quite the same conditions so that no 
convincing proof of the powers of endurance of any 
particular one of the various breeds of horse in the 
cavalry in India \vas arrived at, although General Luck, 
judging from the march of 105 miles in 38 hours from 
Sibi to Jacobabad by different routes without baggage, 
made by the Sindh Cavalry Brigade (5th and 7th Bom- 
bay Cavalry) was inclined to favour the northern (or 
Cabiil.ee) horse, which, as a rule, is considered too great 
a .slug for service jmrposes. 

On service large bodies of cavalry would seldom be 
required to cover more than 20 to 30 miles in a day. 
Officers’ and other patrols would on the contrary be 
frequently called upon to cover GO mile.s or more. 
Therefore the accompanying table which shows in detail 
the rides of two officers’ patrols, viz., British officer, 1 3 
rank and file of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry for 60 miles, 
and, British Officer and five sowars of the 4th Bombjay 
Cavalry (Poona Horse) for 186 miles respectively, 
combined wdth the following reports submitted by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hogg, Commandant, Poona Horse, 
will serve as a good general guide as to the powers of 
endurance of men and horses, and for the purpose of 
calculating the time required for long marches of small 
and large bodies of cavalry. 
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Ko. of 1887, Poona, 14th March 1887. 
oo 

JF/’Om—The Coaimakdant, Poona Horse. 

Po— The Asst. Adjotant-Genebai., P.D. A., Poona. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit a report from 
Captain Anderson, giving details of a long distance 
inarch lately carried out under his command, and also 
copies of the orders issued by me for his guidance. 

I have made marginal notes in the report for the sake 
of easy reference. 

The conditions of the inarch were as follows : — 

(1) A hard macadamized road to travel on. 

(2) Selected horses over two years and not exceed- 
ing eight years’ service. The men volunteers mostly 
of slight pM'sique. 

(3) No training of any kind whatever except such 
condition as is produced by hard field-days. 

(4) Small party of five men. 

(5) Baggage-ponies accompanied the party carrying 
loOlli. besides the pack-saddle; that is, a light syce 
and the horse blanket, men’s great-coats, bedding, cook- 
ing-pots, and other light things. 

(6) Marching order average 6st. 21b., average of 
men 9 — 1 : total 15st. lib. Out of this the great- 
coats and horse blankets were carried on the ponies, 
reducing the amount actually carried by the horse to 
14 stones. 

(7) The weather was very hot, especially after leav- 
ing Ahmednagar. 
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My opinion as to the method of carrying out these 
inarches is much the same as it was previously, with the 
exception, that I think it perhaps better in hot weather 
to inarch at 7 p.M. instead of 12, provided you are on 
road and can’t miss your way. Floundering about in 
dark, trying to find out the way is, I think, a fatal mis- 
take. The orders I issued will show my ideas on the 
subject, and I will only briefly summarise them by 
stating : — 

(1 ) In long marches you must trot or you cannot 
get over the distance. Trotting and walking alternate 
distances give an actual marchiug pace of miles an 
hour, which, with a two hours’ halt would, on a 50-mile 
march, give 4^ miles an hour, including halts. 

(2) Saddles and horses’ feet must, of course, be 
attended to before starting ; but it is decidedly inadvis- 
able to stuff saddles fresh just as you are starting, or 
to put on new shoes if it can be avoided, though 
clenches should, of course, be hammered dovmi. 

(3) Always send a farrier if you can spare him. 
Farrier’s services cannot be depended upon in native 
villages. 

(4) A spare horse should always accompany a 
party. 

(5) In hot weather, march at night. In cold 
weather, arrange to arrive by mid-day. 

(6) Feed and water the horses every three hours. 
Two halts of three-fourths of an hour, and one of half- 
an-hour will permit of this. 
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(7) Tlie more hand-rubbing the horses get the better. 
Dry linen bandages sufficiently drawn to cause pressure 
without being tight after the grooming is over. 

(8) Long marches of 50 to 70 or 80 miles a day 
executed during time of peace with small parties and 
lots of food, are a most unsafe guide to follow during 
the time of war. 

(9) Baggage ponies could not accompany cavalry 
on long marches, unless the syce was permitted to ride, 
with light kit and a light syce — say, a syce weighing 
8st. and 501b. of kit, ponies could march 50 miles 
a day for four days, provided they were in good order 
to start with. If there was only one syce to two ponies, 
more kit might be carried, as the syce would ride the 
ponies alternately, 

(10) Long marches continued for any time would 
soon ruin any cavalry regiment, and the faster the 
pace the greater would be the damage done, 

(11) Dust is fatal to long marching, as the horses 
don’t get pure air to breathe and are choked. 


. Eeport on March from Poona to Malegaon. 
2‘6rd February to 2(!ith February . 

, Kail way and Telegraphic communication were sup-> 
posed to have been cut off between Poona and Male- 
gaon, and instructions were received from Greneral 
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Officer, Poona, to proceed with an emergent letter to 
the Officer Commanding at Malegaon, and to reach that 
station within four days. 


An European officer and five men of the Poona 
Horse were detailed for the 
purpose and left the Cavalry 
Lines, Poona, at 1 Wednes- 
day, 23rd instant, intending to 
bivouac that night at Narayen- 
gaon, distance 49 miles from 
the Cavalry Lines. The party 
reached Harayengaon, at 2-30 
P.M.. halting and feeding tbree,- 
fonrths of an hour at Shikarpore, 
half-an-hour at Ranjungaon and 
tliree-fourtlis of an hour at Sirur, thus averaging 4 
miles an hour. The baggage tattoos arrived at; 4-15 
p.M. or before the men, after watering and feeding their 
horses, bad been dismissed from evening stables. One 
horse, jShdk Nazir Ali Khan’s, had the hair rubbed off 
under the girth, which was during the remainder of 
the march, as a precaution, encased in a bag covered 
with oil, and on arrival at Malegaon no sign of girth 
gall was visible. This was the only case approximate 
to a girth gall during the whole march to Malegaon. 


JVote l}y Commandant, 
Poona Horse. 
Horses marched 
miles an hour, includ- 
ing- stoppages. Too sIoat 
for a long march, 

Hate hj Comviandant, 
Ponies marched .Si- 
miles an hour, including 
stoppages. 


One horse, Duffadar Meadin Khan’s, during the feed 
on the march, refused his gram and also his second feed 
in camp. On other occasions during the onward 
marches this horse left one or portion of one of his feeds, 
but had no sign of fever, and arrived at Malegaon in 
excellent condition, 
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2ncl Bag. 

I^otc lyy Commandant, 
Si miles an hour, in- 
cluding stoppages. Too 
slow and necessitated 
too much exposure to 
the sun. 


-Tlmtrfay,' Fefenary.-S'Cfcfi^-Ieft Sfarayeit- 
gaon, 12 midnight, and reached 
M aha waree 3-45 P.M. (50^ miles)« 
Halts were made at Ahmednagar 
1| hours, at Sangwa f hour, thus 
averaging as oii first day, march- 
ing 4 miles an hour. 


Tattoos arrived at 4-30 P.M. One of them was off 
his feed, and this was the only 
ease amomgstr them during the 
.. ...... , march. 

Balts, 


Nate- l)y Commandant, 
Ponies niaEsketl; £ 
milasan iiouT, including 


ord Day. — Friday, February 25th, left Rehevvaree 
■Note ly Commandant, 11-30 P.M. and reached Munmad 
3i miles an hour, in- 7-30 P.M. (60^ miles). Halts s 
dueling stoppages. Too i hour at Rahatna, | hour at 
Kopergaon, and ^ hour at Saiid- 
gaon. The average of this march was only 34 miles 
an hour, but there were additional minor halts of 10 
minutes or so which would bring up the average. 


The heat was very great during tliis march e.specially. 

The men were willing to pu«h on 
to Malegaon after an hour’s halt, 
and it could have been reached in 
the 72 hours from Poona, as the 
horses were all fit, but it was 
deemed unnecessary. 


Note by Co?nnianda>it. 

I doubt whether the 
horses could have 
I'eachedMalegaon within 
72 hours. They had on 
the third day of tlieir 
long in.arche3 marched 
continuouslyfor 20 hours, 
including a whole day in 
the sun, and by the hour 
they reached Munmad 
they must hiive been in 
want of rest, 




an hour for horses, in- 
cluding stoppages. 

For ponies 2\ miles, 
including stoppages. 


Kof.c hy Commandant, The tattoos arrived at 9-30 P.M, 
Tattoos travelled just 
under 3 miles an hour. 

Uh Z)a.v.— Saturday, February jl6th, left Miinmad 

3-30 A.M., reached Malegaon 8 a.m., 
Note hy Commandant, ^jigtance 24 miles (through a mis- 
Rate of march of take, the party, which was to have 
whole march 2^ miles arOUSed at 1-30 A.M., was 

an hour for horses, m- , , i o , \ 

eluding stoppages. not aroused until nearly 3 a.m). 

The horses and men at the end 
For ponies 2,i miles, . . n ^ rleal of 

including stoppages. 01 mis marcu {.a giear aeai oi 

which was accomplished at a trot) 
were inspected by the OflScer Commanding Malegaon. 
All the horses ate their feed and like the men could 
have gone on another 40 miles this day, if required. 
There were no girth galls or sore-backs, and only two 
slight swellings under the saddle. The tattoos arrived 
at 11-45 A.M., all fit. There was a slight delay on the 
road owdng to one of them (Sowar Durshun Sipgh’sJ 
eating his feed slowly. 

As jjreviously stated, had the march from M unmad 
been continued on to Malegaon after an hour’s bait, 
it would have been accomplished within 72 hours, in- 
stead of 79 hours, but the object being gained, viz.,, 
opening of communication within four clays, it was not 
deemed necessary. 

iTufe ly Commandant. The month of January and 
1 agree with Captain early in February would be more 
Aiiflerson, tlie weather Suitable than the time just occu- 
was fpo hot for long Pq-j, march, 

marching. 

Poona ; ) (Sd.) J. A. ANDERSON, Capt., 

*21 th February 1887. j ; Poona Horse. 


was too hot for Ion* 
marching. 
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SBCTIOIT TL 


FIELD MANffiUVEESo 


1. General idea . — A general idea will be issued 
beforehand for the. informa.tion of all concerned. It is 
to be re-issued in brigade; regimental, squadron, battery, 
and company orders. 

2. Special ideas . — In framing special ideas, care is 
to be taken that the scheme is in each case suitable to 
the force to be employed and the ground available. 
Special ideas will be communicated confidentially to 
the commanders of forces shortly before the exercise, 
but in sufficient time for them to be communicated to 
all units, whose officers will be responsible that they are 
read and explained to each squadron, battery, and com- 
pany, at the place of assembly, or elsewhere, on the 
day of execution. 

When the ground available for manauivre is limited 
or forbidden ground intervenes within the area selected, 
if the opposing forces are placed sufficiently far apart 
before the commencement of operations, this separation 
will allow of initiative on the j)art of the commanders 
and also of preparatory artillery fire. 

3. Orders framed on special ideas . — In detailing 
a force for an operation its strength and composition 
should be proportionate to the ground available. The 
orders issued by commanders of forces should be short, 
clear, and free from ambiguity. These orders and the 
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general instructions based on them are to be communi- 
cated by officers commanding units to the whole of 
their officers, who will follow them on their max^s, and 
explain them afterwards to the other ranks. 


4, Reports . — All reports, whatever their nature, are, 
if practicable, to be in writing, with the signature of 
sender, the place, hour, and date. 


It is usually desirable that an orderly should have a 
message, he is going to take, fully explained to him 
before he starts. 

Staff and orderly officers are to take down in writing 
verbal orders given them to carry, unless these be of 
minor importance, when they may be conveyed verbal- 
ly. In such case the officer is to rejieat the order before 
riding away. 

Written rexDorts and orders, as well as all signal or 
telegraph messages, are to be carefully preserved, and 
handed to the senior umpire at the conclusion of the 
manoeuvre. 

5. Units as basis of calculation . — The .strength of 
opposing forces is to be estimated by squadrons, bat- 
talions or batteries, or in the case of smaller bodies 
(when detached as such under their proj)er command- 
ers), by troops, sections or guns, balf-battalions, com- 
panies, half-companies, or sections, and not by their 
actual effectives. 


6. Bugle Calls . — ISo bugles or trumpets are to be 
sounded, except by order of the umpired a-chief. 
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On the iiiidermentioned calls sounding, the troops 
will act as follows : — 

ia) HalL—-Cea,se fire; infantry lie down, or if the 
weather be wet, stand at ease with ordered arms ; 
mounted troops dismount. 

(t) Advance. — -The engagement is resumed. 

(c) Cease fire. — Conclusion of operations. Units 
form up ready to march home. 

(d) Cease fire, followed by Retire. — The troops will 
march home after arms have been examined ; and if 
cordite has been used, after the barrels have been 
wiped out. 

{(?) Officers^ Call. — Officers commanding regiments, 
battalions, , batteries, and squadrons, and the umpire 
staff repair to the umpire-in-cbief. 

Rules for Troops. 

1. Dress. — The opposing forces will either be in 
different orders of dress or wear some distingnishinsr 
mark. 

2. Ball ammunition. — Before troops leave barracks 
to manmiivre, the following certificate is to be furnished 
by commanding officers of battalions : — “ I certify that 
the magazines and the pouches of the men of my bat- 
talion were examined on parade, and that an officer felt 
at the bottom of every pouch and found no ball ammu- 
nition in any of them.” 

3. Bayonets not fixed, stvords not drawn. — Bayo- 
nets are never to be fixed by infantry, nor swords drawn 
by mounted troops when there are opposing bodies. 
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4. Action in villages^ enclosures, Villages and 
I enclosures with troops formed in front are to be consider- 

, ^ ed as occupied, if the troops have been there sufficiently 

i V long to admit of such occupation being carried out. 

; * Troops are not to enter private grounds, coverts, or 

I gardens. Banks or fences are not to be injured nor 

I game pursued. 

I Eailways are only to be crossed by the regular bridges 

find crossings. 

Firing near buildings or ricks should be avoided as 
much as possible, and ever}’- precaution taken to guard 
against fire. If a fire breaks out the nearest officer will 
temporarily suspend the movements of his command 
' and extinguish it. 

; ^ 5. Action on roads . — Cavalry operating on a pub- 

" lie road will not move faster than the trot, and must be 

I? ! halted or turned about at 50 yards distance from any 

I of the opposing force it meets. 

As a rule, artillery on a public road will not fire. 
When space permits, a single gun may be unlimbered 
- ' and placed in position, but without firing. Only when 

1 0 unoccupied by the public, with no horses or carriages 

near, may single shot be fired to mark the position. 

( Tinder the same restrictions at a bridge or defile a few 

rifle or carbine shots may be fired. 

' 6. Forced marching.— AW hurry and forced rate of 

marching (unless under special circumstances), or a 
: more rapid advance under fire than would be possible 

. , in actual warfare, is to be avoided. 
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7. Patrola, Scouts, etc . — When patrols or scouts of 
opposing forces meet, those that are supported by 
superior formed-bodies within reasonable distance will 
be allowed to jiroceed : those belonging to the opposing 
force will be sent back to their nearest supipiort. 

Individual officers or scouts are not to approaeli^ 
mounted, within 600 yards of a firing line, unless under 
cover. If they approach nearer, they will be ruled out 
of action by umpires ; they are not to be captured. 

Signalling parties are liable to be ruled out of action 
if beyond the limits of protection by their own troops. 

8. Distance to he preserved between opposing bodies 
of troops . — When cavalry is attacking cavalry, artillery, 
or infantry, it will not actually charge, but will decrease 
the pace when 200 yards distant, and halt at 100 yards. 
Cavalry is not to ride through batteries of artillery. 
Infantry is not to approach an opposing body of any arm 
nearer than 100 yards in the open, and 50 yards in 
enclosed country. Firing at less than 100 yards rangOj 
by any arm, is not permitted. 

When the limit of 100 yards is attained, the oppos- 
ing bodies are to halt, cease firing, and wait until it is 
decided which is to retire. 

9. Skeleton Enemy . — When a skeleton enemy is. 
employed, it should occupy the correct front and depth 
of the force it represents, and move at such speed only 
as would be attainable by the full force represented when 
moving at the regulation paces. 
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10. Orders hy umpire staff, — Orders given by the 
umpire staff are to be regarded as the orders of the 
nmpire-in-chief, and are to be carried out without dis- 
cussion. A decision once given can only be altered by 
the senior umpire, 

11. Cavalry, — That body of cavalry against which 
an umpire has decided, will retire 300 yards. The victor 
may re-form, or follow with his whole or with portions 
of ids force ; but he may not approach nearer than 100 
yards. If the defeated force is not reinforced, it must, 
without re-forming, continue to retire, so long as the 
victor is in sufficient force. The umpire will see that 
the pursuit is not too extended, and decide, by the 
manner and the force of the pursuit, the length of time 
the defeated body is to remain out of action. 

12. Losses, — The losses of cavalry, when repulsed 
by artillery or infantry, should not be estimated by less 
than troops. 

13. Cavalry will only fire at any one body of troops 
advancing a sufficient number of rounds to denote its 
position. Credit for effect of fire will be given as if a 
sustained fire were kept up. 


■ 14, Artillery: Indication of target. — When artil- 
lery opens fire at long ranges, after the range has been 
determined, only occasional shots will be fired to mark 
the position. A screen will be exhibited to mark the 
ifarget fired at, coloured as follows : — 

If at cavalry — black and white diagonally. 



If at guns— white. 

If at infantry — black and white horizontally. 


The screen is to be placed well forward where it can be 
easily seen, and have, if possible, a good background. 

To further denote the target fired at, guns will be 
fired as follows: — ■ 

If at cavalry— bj single guns. 

If at artillery — by two guns in rapid succession. 

If at infantry — by three guns in rapid succession., 

Whenever guns are fired, the description of fire iaius,t 
correspond with the target aimed at as above. 

When guns open fire the commanding officer will 
enter in his note-book the object of his fire, the range, 
and how estimated, the projectile, and the exact time 
of commencing and discontinuing the fire. 

When batteries are put out of action they will limber 
up to the front at close interval, as near as possible on 
the line on w'hich they were in action, men dismounted. 

Infantry, 

15. Fire discipline and supply of ammunition . — 
Strict fire discipline and the economical use of ammuni- 
tion are to be enforced. Only five rounds should be 
carried in the pouches at the commencement of the 
operations. The remainder is to be carried in the am- 
munition carts or on mules, and issued as required on 
requisition. If, on open, ground, the carts or pack- 
animals are brought up nearer than oOO yards to an 
enemy firing, the nearest umpire wdll decide as to the ' 
result. Troops are not to be supposed to be in posses- 
sion of any ammunition not actually carried. 
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Infantry will only fire at any one body of troops ad- 
vancing a sufficient number of rounds to denote its 
position. Credit for effect of fire will be given as if a 
sustained fire were kept up. 

16. When beaten. — Beaten inffintry cannot reform 
for attack until it readies supporting troops or shelter. 
Victorious infantry may pursue at 200 yards distance. 


Rules for the Umpire Staff. 

1. Organization. — The umpire staff consists of the 
umpire-in-chief, a senior umpire, umpires, and assistant 
umpires. They are to study the general jirinciples for 
the working of the arms of the service other than their 
own, and are to be thoroughly conversant with Part V, 
Infantry Drill. The duty of umjiires is to see that these 
rules are adhered to. They are not concerned with 
criticising the operations. 

2. Selection and di ctribution of Umpires, — At every 
manmuvre the director of the whole will act as umpire- 
in-chief. Umpires may only consider the actual situ- 
ation of the moment, and not the intentional idea of the 
manoeuvre. The umpire-in-chief is alone empowered 
to interfere with the progress of events. It may be 
desirable at times for the umpire-in-chief to suspend 
the operations temporarily, and to review the situ- 
ation; but he should seldom revise the senior umpire’s 
decision on the spot. The senior umpire is responsible 
for the distribution of the other umpires. Umpires and 
their assistants are, when practicable, to meet the senior 
umpire before the commencement of operations, when 
they will be informed of the positions occnpied, as well 
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as the orders given on both sides. A senior umpird 
should, if possible, be one grade higher in rank than the 
commanders of the opposing forces ; he should he pro- 
vided with one or more orderly officers and mounted 
orderlies. The number of umpoires should be sufficient 
to ensure a decision being given before a situation be- 
comes unnatural. 

Umpires before being ap^pointed should have previous- 
ly acted as assistant umpoires; they should be changed 
as seldom as possible. Umpires will be allotted at first 
to bodies of troop^s, then, as these apiproach each other, 
to areas of ground, where they will give decisions 
indifferently to either side. 

There will be one senior umpire, and only one set of 
umpires. 

When more than one battalion is employed, umpoires 
should not be under the rank of field officer; assistant 
umpires may be of lower rank. 

Ump^ires when with troopjs should be careful to keep> 
as much out of sight of the op^piosing force as the nature 
of the ground will allow. 

3. Assiatmit Umpires . — Assistant umpires are apD- 
pointed to inform umpires of the strength and p:)osition 
of the troops, the number of guns in pDOsition, and the 
objects they are firing at. The duties of these officers 
are to accompany officers commanding units, receive 
from them particulars of all orders issued, and note the 
progress of events and the situation of the troopjs. On 
a collision being imminent they report the situation to 
the senior empire. They may give decisions in cases 
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that are quite cleciT, When not clear they may direct 
the cessation of proceedings until the decision of an 
' : umpire can be obtained. 

I 1 Special umpires, if possible, are to be detailed for the 

! supervision of artillery combats. As their decisions may 

I influence the engagement of the other arms, they must 

i make these known, not only to the artillery and to the 

! senior umpires, but also as far as possible to the other 

i ‘ umpires employed within the artillery sphere of action, 

and to the troops. 

' 4, Dress. — In the absence of special orders umpires 

\ ) will be in drill order. All wear a w'hite band on the 

!; . right arm above the elbow. 

1 ’ , All other neutrals in uniform will wear a white band 

i' , on left arm. 

'[ 0. Special ideas. — Officers in command of forces will 

i j ^ inform the senior umpire what orders they have given, 

4; ! ' and what they propose to do. 

' ‘ 1 6. Orders for the attack. — The urnpire-in-chief is 

I to listen to the explanatory directions of the officer 

I I ’ commanding the attack for the distribution of the 

, ! i force, and for the several phases of the attack, and if 

‘ , I he is not satisfied that the orders provide for this 

• I , distribution, and as far as can be foreseen at the time 

I ^ for the subsequent successive phases of the attack, he 

; , will rec|uire them to be rectified before any movement 

1 is made to the front. 

j If the scheme of attack does not permit of this divi- 

sion into phases, umpires will record the fact on the 
spot for mention at the conference. 
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Umpires may, acting witliin these regulations, rule 
troops or guns out of action. To encourage independ- 
ent action on the part of subordinate commanders, 
and avoid situations impossible in war, they should, 
when opportunities offer, inform commanders of the 
effect of their fire upon the enemy, as well as of that of 
the enemy upon them. 

It is undesirable to lose time in estimating small 
losses. Umxjires when declaring troojjs incajoahle of 
advancing, or when enforcing a retirement, should 
briefly state to the commander the reason for such order, 
reserving full explanations for the conference. Um- 
pires placing troops out of action will give the officer 
in command a memorandum, showing the time that 
his men are to remain out of action. Troops should 
never be placed out of action for more than half-an- 
hour, 

. Troops so placed out of action must retire at once 
out of the fighting force, and, at the expiration of their 
allotted time, join the reserve. 

7. Decisions by UmjX>M’C8.~Umx>ires will decide ques- 
tions for all arms, without reference to their effect on 
the general course of the inanceuvres. When the senior 
umpire is at hand, other umx)ires should obtain his 
approval before giving important decisions. They will 
report any hesitation to comply with their orders. 

Umpires should at once inform the senior umpire, of 
decisions which materially affect the day’s oi)erations. 

In the same way the commanders of troops are to 
report the decisions of umffires to their senior officers, 
and communicate them to the troops on either flank. 
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Decisions given concerning artillery must specify 

i . whether the guns, or any of them, are unable to move, 

and for what time. 

j Umpires are not empowered to order artillery in 

I action to retire from their positions. 

! :• 8. Action on a collision becoming imminent . — ^ 

When there is a prospect of collision, umpires should. 

1 draw between the forces. After discussing the tactical 

situation, based on the strength and situation of the 

ii two sides, they must decide which side, if either, is to 
retire. The decision need not necessarily be given bj'' 

Ij i an umpire ; if one is not present, the commanders on 

either side should confer together and agree which is 
to go back. 

j I 9. Tim.e of prominent events to he noted by Um-‘ 

' ' pires . — Before commencement of operations, the watches 

' of umpires should be compared, or set in agreement. 

Tfmpires are to note down the exact time when each 
prominent event in the day's proceedings take place. 

10. Estimates of loss . — Losses are to be estimated by 
squadrons or troops, sections or guns, half-battalions, 
companies, half-companies, or sections, and not by 
their actual effectives. Where a case admits of any 
doubt it will generally be desirable for the umpire to 

I I decide in favour of the force acting on the offensive. 

I i 11. Umpires dismounting . — To enable umpires and 

p assistant umpires to judge of the fire discipline of in- 

fantry and artillery they should dismount and note by 
personal inspection the ranges, the adjustment of the 
sights, the aim, the steadiness of fire, and the protection 
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(>iven by the formation of the ground. This is especial- 
ly essential when an attack by cavalry on infantry or 
artillery appears imminent. They may call on the 
officer commanding the troops to furnish men to lead 
their horses. 

12. Summary of events at conclusion of day . — At 
the conclusion of each day 's proceedings, commanders 
and umpires will give the umpire-in-chief a brief ver- 
bal account of the day’s events, as seen by or reported 
to them. 

In restricted areas and in the neighbourhood of 
garrisons, it may sometimes be undesirable to laj" down 
authoritatively the exact solution of any tactical pro- 
blem, as the decision may prevent initiative in fature. 
At autumn manoeuvres if the umpire-in-cliief does not 
approve of the measures taken, he must always give a 
distinct opinion as to how the operations should have 
been carried out. 

13, Written repoHs . — If the operations have been 
extensive, the senior umpire will send into the umpire- 
in-chief a written report witliin three hours after termin- 
ation of the day’s manoeuvres. 

This report will be based on his own observations 
and on his umpire’s notes, and should be as short and 
concise as pos.gible. 

In the case of less important of)eration.s, a written 
report will not be required, but immediately before the 
conference the senior umpire will collect the notes made 
during the day, and hand them, together with his own, 
to the umpire-in-chief. The umpire-in-cliief will collate 
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The results and will publish, as soon afterwards as practi- 
cable, a summary of events and his criticism upon 
them, for the information of all concerned. 

! . General Principles to Guide the Umpire Staff. 

' 1 Decision.— The rules laid down for umpires are to 

be rerrarded only in the light of gener^U principles for 
assisting them in giving decisions. Even at manmu- 
vres cirSimstances will arise that cannot be met by 

< : , definite rules. 

In all decisions special importance must be attached 
to moral influence so far as they obtain in peace as 
shown by the order and steadiness of the men and the 
efidcient exercise of command. 

, The power of putting troops out of action should not 

be exercised, except where it is necessary to show the 

; : combatants the effect of their actions. 

2 Principles guiding decisfons.—In forming their 
decisions umpires must be guided by the following con- 
siderations : {a) the relative force engaged on each side 
and in immediate support or reserve; (6) m the attack— 
the strength of a position, the nature of the ground to be 
passed over, the plan of attack and its preparation by 

artillery fire ; (c) on the defensive— the dispositions of 

the troops, and arrangements for counter-attack ; [d) the 
handling and fire discipline of the troops on either side, 
the number of rounds that could be fired, the accuracy 
of the sic^hting, and the manner in which the fire was 
delivered ; (e) in an attack by cavalry— the degree of 
surprise, the appropriateness of the moment, the 
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steadiness of its advance, its formation, the advaiita^ge of 
crround, and the nature and quality of the fire to which 
it is exposed — and in the attack on infantry, hy the 
length of time it was under fire, the number of rifles 
onposed to it, its speed, formation, and cohesion up to 
the moment of collision (imaginary); t/) as regards 
guns, the manner in wdiich batteries are brought into 
action, the accuracy in finding the range, tire discipline 
while engaged, the arrangements for supply of am- 
munition and protection of teams, the nature of the 
projectiles, and the care in laying. 

Umpires mu«t be careful to observe whether troops 
under artillery fire, as indicated by the screen referred 
to in page 1 42 alter their formations or seek cover. 

3. Y^hen ivorks, etc,, can be carried hy a rush . — 
Neither works (imaginary), farmsteads, villages, defen- 
sible and prepared w'oods, or copses, can be considered 
liable to be carried by a rush, unless the attacking 
force has an overwhelming superiority of force. At- 
tacks of this kind have to be specially prepared, and 
the decision of the result will rest with, the senior* 
umpire. 


Principles applicable to Cavalry. 

1. A ttaching Cavalry.— The situation of the enemy, 
pace favoured by ground, and the manner of executing 
the attack, are specially important considerations. 
Should cavalry succeed in attacking in flank, or while 
the enemy is deploying, it may be adjudged victorious, 
although inferior in strength. Weight must be given 
to fire of any sort against either side just before or dur- 
ing the attack. 
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2. Attaching Artillery , — If unprotected by other 
arms, artillery on the move is at the mercy of a cavalry 
attack. 

A frontal attack on guns will entail heavy loss, but 
should not be considered impracticable. 

Decisive results can alone be obtained by a brigade 
being held together and worked as a whole. The 
isolated action of separate regiments can onl}^ result in 
partial successes; it can seldom be desirable to split up 
a brigade for the purpose of attacking guns while the 
main body of the opposing cavalry is intact. 

In coming to a final decision, it should be considered 
whether in war the victorious cavalry would be able to 
carry off or render useless the guns or limbers ; or to 
confirm its success in other ways. 

3. Voider Artillery /Ira— Cavalry halted or moving 
at a walk, when under artillery fire at and under 1,000 
yards, will be adjudged to suffer heavy loss. 

4. Cavalry: Formation luithin 800 yards of 
Infantry . — If formed-bodies of cavalry approach in 
sight, and within 800 yards of infantry, which is not 
otherwise engaged, they will be adjudged to suffer 
severe loss proportionate to the number of rifles directed 
on them, provided the range be accurately given. 

5. Attacking Shaken Infantry , — It is of the greatest 
importance to take infantry in flank. Against shaken 
or weak infantry even small bodies of cavalry may be 
successful. When the ground is undulating and favour- 
able, cavalry may often j)roduce a greater effect and 
suffer less loss by surprising the flanks of the supports 
or reserves, than it can by attacking the firing line. 
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6, U'7ishaken,-~Agm-nst unshaken infantry a deep 
formation and an attack steadily conducted and carried 
through is required. Should the ground not admit of 
a screened a2:>proach or of surprise, then the cavalry 
must ])ass quickly over the fire-swept ground. Should 
the infantry be tempted to alter its formation or display 
bad fire discipline,, it gives the cavalry a great advan- 
tage. vSuch attacks will be productive, when success- 
ful, of heavy loss to the infantry. 

7. Dismounted Cavalry . — The fire effect of cavalry 
fighting on foot must be considered in the same way 
as that of infantry. 

Principles applicable to Artillery. 

1. Points influencing its action . — As regards artil- 
lery action, the following points should be considered: — 
{a) How^ far its advance is sheltered, and its opening 
fire takes the enemy by surprise, (b) The choice of 
position as regards effective fire action and cover, the 
facility for observing the effect of the lire and render- 
ing it difficult for the enemy to observe the effect of 
his fire and to find the range, (c) The distance from 
the target, its extent, visibility, and mobility; the na- 
ture of fire employed, its duration and rate, and the 
fire discipline generally, {d) The number of batteries 
engaged against the same object, (e) The losses caused 
by hostile fire. > (/) The manner in which the limbers 
and wagons are disposed, {g) Flanking artillery fire 
must have great iraxiortance attached to its effect, (k) 
It should be borne in mind that guns can be fought up 
to the moment of capture, provided there are three 
working numbers per gun. 
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2. —Artillery advancing or retiring under 
fire, may be adjudged to drop guns, limbers, or horses, 
from casualties, or to have gnus delayed (up to ten 
minutes) according to the intensity of the fire. 

Umpires should frequently designate part of a gun 
or its equipment as disabled. The horses, or parts of 
the gun named, will be removed," and, if possible, 
replaced on the spot. 

An umpire may order artillery which is engaged to 
cease fire, but an order to retire from its position can 
only be given to the artillery by the officer commanding 
the force or the detached portion of it. 

3. Firing on Cavalry and Cavalry halted, 

or moving at a walk, or enfiladed infantry in any form- 
ation affording a fair mark, maybe adjudged to suff'er 
loss from guns at ascertained ranges under 2,000 ytirds. 

A battery having concentrated its fire on a bridge 
over an unfordable stream or on a defile at verified 
ranges under 2,000 yards, may be considered as suc- 
cessfully opposing the passage. If itself under effective 
fire, the case must be decided according to the opposing 
conditions. 

4. Against Artillery.— Uig to a range of 2,600 yards, 

artillery which has found the range can entail loss to a 
superior number of hostile guns while unlimbering. 
In an artillery combat with more tlian one battery on 
either side, the contest cannot he supposed to last lor 
more than 20 minutes, the range not being more than 
1,500 yards. ■ 
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5. Effect on closed bodies. — Closed bodies, equal in 
stren^tli to a squadron, can only halt in the open at 
ranq-es between 1,500 and 2,200 yards under well- 
susl.'iinod artillery lire, when such fire is met by oppos- 
iTi;jr artillery fire. The same rule applies to infantry 
oifbriim a fair target at ranges between 1,000 and 1,500 
yards. 

At ranges between 1,000 and 1,500 yards, infimtry 
can only move to the front or rear in line, unless the 
ground admits of temporary cover ; cavalry moving at a 
walk under such fire in open ground will be adjudged 
to suffer loss. 

G. Against Infantry in extended order. — At 1,100 
yards artillery can hold out against the fire of extended 
troo^is. If .strong extended lines ap 2 )roach to 650 yards 
of guns, insufficient!}’’ protected by their infantry, the 
artillery must retire or be liable to be adjudged to suffer 
heavy losses. 

7. Under close Infantry fire. — Guns may not be 
limbered nj) under the close fire of infantry which is 
not itself otherwise engaged. If gun teams have been 
exjjosed to it the guns may not be moved for twenty 
minutes. 

Principles applicable to whores, etc. 

1. Shelter-drenches.— k shelter-trench can be made 
available for single rank in half-an-hour. The iim]iires 
must satisfy themselves that the necessaiy tools are on 
the spot. If screens are not available, the position of 
trenches is to be marked by picks and spades stuck in 
the ground. 
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2. Destruction and repair of bridges . — Lightly 
built bridges can be considered as destroyed in fifteen 
minutes, provided sappers’ tools, and materials are 
actually on the spot. Cavahy pioneers with their 
equipment may be assumed to take twenty-five minutes. 

Bridges can be repaired by sappers in half-an-hour, 
provided the materials are available. 

"When troops retire from an imaginary barricade or 
other obstacle, a non-combatant should be left on the 
spot to mark the site until it is ruled that the obstacle 
is destroyed. 

Principles applicable to Infani-ry. 

1 . Dfect of Infantry fire . — The effect of infantry 
fire is affected by various considerations, such as the 
range and its correct estimation, the nature of the 
target, the duration of the fire, the fire discipline, and 
any surprise or other disturbing element. Having in 
view the necessity for saving ammunition it will not 
generally be possible in peace rnanmuvres to estimate 
the intensity of fire. 

2. Closed bodies coming up under Infantry fire at 
SOO yards . — When opposed to a well-conducted, severe 
rifle fire, closed bodies of troops without cover can only 
get up to 800 yards, or move to a flank when the fire 
ol their advanced troops is about equal to that of the 
enemy. A halt made for any length of time within 
these ranges without cover, will necessitate an umpire’s 
decision. 
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3. Under 700 yards . — Under 700 yards, even when 
covered by a strong filing line, closed bodies of infantry 
can only move directly to the front or rear. 

When the fighting line is closely engaged, that is at 
a distance of 500 yards (more or less according to the 
nature of the ground), no umpire is to permit a superior 
commander in rear to send forward an order unless it is 
despatched to the firing line with adequate reinforce- 
ments. 

4. Decision under S50 yards.~At distances under 
350 yards the decision on the fire fight in the open 
must be speedily given. 

5. In a defensive position, frontal attach, — (a) 
Infantry, if judiciously posted behind a shelter-trench 
or eartlnvork, can only be dislodged by a front attack,, 
well commanded, and showing effective fire discipline 
of — 3 to 1, with effective artillery fire for at least 15 
minutes; 4 to 1, without artillery fire. The attackers 
lose one-third if unsuccessful, one-fourth if successful. 
Defenders one-fourth if dislodged. 

(6) If judiciously posted in a strong position, but 
not entrenched, it can only be dislodged by a front attack 
of — 2 to 1 , with effective artillery fire for at least 1 5 
minutes; 3 to 1, without artillery fire. The attackers 
lose one-fourth if unsuccessful, one-sixth if successful. 
Defenders one-fourth if dislodged. 

When a position has been successfully assaulted, the 
Umpires must decide how long a time is to elapse before 
pursuit is permitted. This time will vary in propor- 
tion with the nature of the assault, and the losses sus- 
tained by the victors. 
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6. Flank attack . — A flank attack may turn either a 
good position or earthworks, and troops outnumbered 
and outflanked must usually retire. 

7. Meding in the ojpen . — When infantry meets 
iniaritiy at 100 yards, both sides advancing, and 
neither side takes up a defensive position, the weaker 
must retire. 


8. Bayonet attack . — When judging the result of a 
bayonet attack (bayonets not to be lixed), the following 



points must be considered: — The previous effect pro» 
duced by artillery and infantry fire ; the number of 
fresh troops that both sides have thrown into the fight; 
the way in which the fighting has been carried out ; if a 
flank has been turned; and the nature of the ground. 

9, Bolding a defile against moiinteA troops . — 
Twelve men on foot, iu position, may liold a narrow 
defile (say, 12 feet wide) against mounted troops, pro- 
vided they have a good field of fire. If the latter 
dismount, rules for infantry attacks will apply. 


jN’otes on Field Firing.* 


1. Umpires will furnish written reports dealing in 
detail with each point mentioned in tlie Musketry 
Eegulations, particular attention being given to the 
following subjects : — • 

2. Explanation of plan of attack . — If the enemy’s 
position was clearly pointed out, and the plan and 
direction of the attack explained to all officers and non- 
commissioned officers. 


* This subject, though not forming part of ordinary Field Manoeu- 
vres, is included here for convenience of reference. 
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3. Range,— The extent to which range-finders were 
used. Were the di.stances given by the range-finding 
party adopted by tlie commanders ? How far the siglits 
were adjusted and used by the men ? The accuracy of 
the ranges given, as deduced from the results of the 
fire both of artillery and infantry. 

4. The advance . — ^Formations adopted at the various 
ranges. How far officers and men were exposed to 
fire ? At wliat stage of tlie attack did the mounted 
officers dismount ? In the case of cavalry were the 
horses of the dismounted men led as far as j)ossible 
under cover. 

5. Fire discipline . — Description of fire used. Man- 
ner of giving words of command by company and 
sectional commanders. How far the commanders named 
the particular part of the position on which each volley 
was to be "directed ? On what parts of the position was 
the fire of artillery and infantry respectively directed. 
Were the positions in which the men fired adapted to 
the various ranges and to the ground ? Did command- 
ers use field-glasses to observe and direct the fire ? 

6. Machine-guns . — Were they well handled by the 
detachments ? On wdiat objects was their fire directed ? 

88. The question of umpires at camps-of-exercise 
is the mo.st difficult one connected 
manoeuvres. 
First as to number. It will 
be admitted that each regiment, battery and battalion 
should hiive an umpire attached to it. Each brigade 
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and larger unit also requires an umpire, and there 
should be an umpire-in-chief. Umpires for squadrons 
and companies would be very desirable, but there is no 
use in desiring the absolutely unattainable. In view 
of the requisite qualifications of an umpire, no army in 
the world could furnish a sufficient number of trained 
officers for this. If we take the case of two mixed bri- 
gades operating against each other, the total force being 
2 regiments of cavalry, 2 batteries of artillery and 8 
battalions of infantry, 12 umpires would be required 
besides 2 brigade umpires and one umpire-in-ehief. An 
umpire to be of the least real use must be intimately 
acquainted with the drill, tactics and powers of each of 
the three arms. He must be a man vvdio has read much 
and formed accurate ideas as to the time necessary for 
firearms to get the range and inflict appreciable loss. 
Losses inflicted by fire are always enormously exaggerat- 
ed by umpires. They must bear in mind the probable 
state of the troops they are observing considering the 
fire they have been exposed to ; and especially they 
must consider the ground. In the case of guns the 
range is the thing to be considered, and in five cases 
out of six when firing at a moving object the range will 
be wrong and shrapnel ineffective. The same is the 
case with rifles and machine-guns, the difficulty being 
increased by the impossibility of seeing where the 
bullets strike. Movements undertaken under very un- 
favourable conditions, or under circumstances not war- 
ranted by experience in war, should not be allowed to 
succeed. Manoeuvres are not a game, but a school of 
war, in which umpires are the schoolmasters. From 
the above it would follow that no man should be ap- 
pointed an umpire till he has shown that he has the 
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qualifications enumerated. The examination for majori- 
ty or staff is not nearly sufficient. At large stations 
Boards might be occasionally assembled to examine 
officers for the post of umpire, and the successful can- 
didates should always be selected for duty at maniBuvres, 
A man ma3'' be an excellent regimental officer and yet 
be useless and injurious as an umpire. This said as to 
the qualifications of umpires, now a few suggestions 
as to the conduct of manoeuvres, with a view to making 
them more instructive than at present. 

MancEuvres begin by small parties of cavalry meeting, 
and on these occasions umpires can rarely be present. 
In the case of bodies under the strength of one troop, 
the following rules should be observed : — Any body 
which is charged when dismounted or halted is beaten, 
no matter how superior, provided it is charged by at 
least six men. All defeated bodies retire, til! they fall 
in with another body of their own side. When two 
small parties meet in motion, the_y toss up who retires, 
when the difference does not exceed 25 per cent. 
Otherwise the smaller retires ; at any rate it must not 
receive an attack. Carbine fire is not effective over 500 
yards or on men in motion, at a trot, at over 200 yards. 
Within these distances at least 20 rounds must be ex- 
pended for a casualty. Infimtry fire is not effective on 
men galloping at over 500 yards or on men in motion 
over 800 yards. Within these distances 50 rounds 
must be expended for a casualty, on men in motion. 
Cavalry must never charge and the pace of the gallop 
must never be increased. Cavalry will always gallop to 
within one horse’s length of each other. If the gallop 
is not increased, there is no difficulty in this. In the 
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case of squadrons and larger bodies, each body goes on 
till it meets another. Ha\dng met they are supposed 
to be in melee, for from two to four minutes according to 
their size, during which they remain halted opposite 
each other. When one body takes another in flank, it 
lialts one horse's length from the flank, and the outflank- 
ed body also halts. When one side or both have used 
up all their men the umpire present gives his decision, 
judging by the cohesion, before the shock, and especially 
the last formed-body, bearing in mind the two minutes 
at least for the mdee. Cohesion will, of course, be pre- 
sumed to be affected by either side having been under 
fire during its attack. If no umpire is present the last 
body out of action decides the combat. The beaten, 
side must retire on support, and cannot rally before 
reaching it. The victors can rally and follow at once — 
till driven back by superior force — if they desire to do 
so. The umpire will remember that the attack of 10 
men in flank and rear has more effect than that of 100 
men in front. 

In the case of artillery, the range is the chief thing 
to be considered. The effective range is 2,500 yards. 
Formed-bodies cannot press borne a frontal attack on 
guns over open ground, but guns cannot stop skirmish- 
ers. Skirmishers within 800 yards prevent a battery 
moving if 100 rifles are directed on it. A battery 
charged in flank is taken, and if it remains so for five 
minutes is out of action for an hour. G-iins caunot 
remain more than 15 minutes in action against a 
superiority in guns of 3 to 2, within 2,500 yards. 

In the case of infantry no front attack can succeed, 
tmless delivered by a fresh body of troops ; except 
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where tlie defenders are enfiladed from another direc-- 
tion. No superiority in numbers will warrant a front 
attack being pushed home against 100 rifles. Infantry 
within 600 yards of, and under fire from, hostile infan- 
try may always be successfully charged in flank or rear 
by cavalry. If met by frontal fire from infantry who 
are not engaged with infantry, the cavalry attack will 
fail. It is not too much to say that there will be no 
verisimilitude in our manoeuvres, and no real instruc- 
tion, till our infantry carry their full complement of 
blank ammunition, the same number of rounds that 
they would in the field ; with the mules and ammuni- 
tion carts following, and a regular system of supply 
of ammunition. We should then have proper fire 
discipline, and when a body has exhausted its am- 
munition it must retire ; or be defeated if attacked, or 
charged. Successes in war are usually gained by one 
side or the other having exhausted its ammunition, at 
some point or other — usually a decisive one. This is 
at once evident to tlie troops engaged with them and 
affords the opportunity for a successful fidvance, or 
charge of cavalry. At present troops seem to be sup- 
posed to always have plenty of cartridges left. 

It is notorious that an umpire is not, in very many 
cases, selected, because he is likely to be a good umpire. 
The reason is sometimes that he is a Captain without a 
squadron or a company, or a Major without a wing, or a 
Coloiiel without a command. Sometimes because ha 
would otherwise have a command, for which he is not 
Considered competent. Sometimes because he is utterly 
inefficient, and sometimes apparently for no reason at 
all. It is earnestly hoped that this, matter will receive 
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the serious attention of the military authorities. Till it 
does so, more than half the use of carnps-of-exercise is 
lost and the money spent on them wasted. 


SEGTI03!T VIL 


CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION. 


89. The following instructions, compiled mostly from 
divisional orders, memoranda, etc., 
issued from time 
to time at the various camps of 
instruction held under the Inspector-General of Cavalry 
; ’ in India, are published for the information and guidance 

of regiments and officers attending such camps in 
future. 

They are of course liable to alteration, to suit local re- 
quirements, by orders issued from Army Head-quarters. 

The memoranda will be found most useful for small 
, cavalry concentrations also. 

Memoranda for Camps of Instruction. 

Scale of Baggage, etc., for Gamps of In^^truction. 

(1) Regiments and batteries proceeding to camps 
‘ ; of instruction are to move as lightly equipped as 

possible, transport only being allowed in accordance 
; with the scale laid down in Field Service Equipment 

Tables. They may, however, take such portion of their 

I, |: 
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peace establishments as General OflScers Commanding 
will provide for. British Corps will not be supplied 
with general service ” tents if “ mountain service 
double-fly ” tents are available. 

In the case of movements by rail, all ranks are 
restricted to the scale of servants, baggage, etc., laid 
down in the Field Service Equipment Tables. 


(2) Before leaving their stations a careful inspec- 

•RT TV. 1 A. tion of men and followers should 

Medical Arrangements. , i 

be made in all regiments and 
batteries, and any men considered physically unfit 
should be left at the depot. But men who, though in 
hospital are only suffering from slight ailments, likely 
to improve on the march, should be taken. 


Corps should take as many spare horses as they can 
so as to spare weak, very young or unsound ones at the 
camp. 



Corps will take the authorised field medical equip- 
ment and. if considered necessary, the marching scale 
of hospital equiiiment also. 

Marching scale of ambulance transport (clause 47, 
India, Army Circulars, 1887, paras. 5 — 8) will be 
taken by corps, at the discretion of General Officers 
Commanding. 

(3) Field Service Marching Order will be taken, 
No other dress will be required, 
unless specially ordered ; officers 
to wear serge (or patrol) jackets and overalls at mess. 
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(4) Blank ammunition at the rate of 20 rounds per 
. man and 400 rounds per batterv, 

Ammunition. -n i j. i i ^ i 

Will be taken by regiments and 

batteries. 


Duties en route to Camp of Instruction. 



(5) “Pace alone furnishes a sure foundation for all 

our movements : distance and 
dressing in the ranks must be 
made to depend on it alone.” Thus writes one of the 
greatest authorities on the training and employment 
of cavalry, and, in order to ensure uniformity of pace 
in the different regiments attending cavalry camps of 
instruction, every opportunity must be taken when 
marching to the rendezvous of practising the different 
rates of manoeuvre, in column, etc., along the milestones 
which are to be found on most of the main roads in this 
country. Otticers and somior non-commissioned officers, 
should also be constantly practised in timing their 
horses from milestone to milestone at the regulation 
rates. 

(6) When brigades are rendezvoused to march to 

, camps of instruction, Brigadiers' 
should seize every opportunity ot 
practising daily, when the state of the country passed 
through admits, all the simple movements that will 
be required of the brigade, when it form.s part of the 
division. It is not to work as an independent brigade," 
but as one of the three lines forming a division, the 
principal movements required being long advances in 
line of squadron columns, in mass, etc., with changes of 
on the move : occasionally during such changes 
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opening out to deploying from close interval, or mce 
versa ; long advancing in column, care being taken 
that the rear is not allowed to tail off. 

No detached duties are to be practised during the 
march unless specially directed, nor are the movements 
above ordered to be so prolonged as to cau.se- a loss of 
condition to the horses. Guards and orderlies during 
the marcdi are to be reduced to a minimum. 


(7) A party consisting of one British officer, with 

„ , ,, one non-commissioned officer and 

Colour Ptirry. . , 

one man per half-squadron, will 

precede each regiment, arriving at the camp three full 
days before the date fixed for its as.sembly. They will 
report themselves to the Assistant Adjutant-General, 
and will be employed by him in marking out the lines, 
etc. The party must be provided with picks, shovels, and 
camp flags (including one for each officer’s tent). 

1 ^ 8 ) Kegiments and batteries are to enter their 
Fiitrarice camps by the front of their re- 

spective lines, moving round the 
flanks of the division, and will be careful to avoid cross- 
ing unoccupied ground that is reserved for other corps 
and batteries. Officers Commanding will be held re- 
sponsible that their transport and followers nre duly 
warned. 


(9) Brigade-majors and adjutants and one officer 
from each battery will report 
themselves to the Assistant Adju- 
tant-General at the divisional head-quarter camp and 
divj.sional camps one hour previous to the arrival of the 
troops. - ‘ , -•.? 
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(10) On aiTiral in camp regiments will send in a 

_ ^ present state of men and horses, 

Returns. i i ■ i i • 

showing now many sick, and in 

the case of horses the nature of the disease ; a similar 
return to be furnished on conclusion of the camp. 


(1 1) Medical officers on arrival at the camp will 
„ report themselves personally to the 

principal Medical Oiticer. 


(12) Regiments warning the civil authorities for 
supplies must take, while in camp, 
the full amount of their indents, 
or be answerable for what is left on the hands of the 
civil contractors in deficiency of the amounts indent- 
ed for. 


(13) If regiments wish to stack grass on their own 
„ account either previous to (which 

IS generally very necessary) or 
after arrival in camp, officers commanding will ascertain 
from the Assistant Adjutant-G-eneral where the stacks 
are to be placed. 


Orders for ^landing Gamps. 


114) The camp is to be laid out with the utmost 

^ precision and nicety on the plans 

Plan of Camps, j i j r * tt j 

lurmshed irom Army Head-quar- 
ters (that for a single regiment is attached), slightly 
modified to suit existing circumstances. Strict at- 


tention to the following rules, in the first instance, 
will probably save much trouble hereafter in striking 
tents, altering picket pegs, etc. 
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A? ;i i'l'Jo; ilie camp of the division is marked out on 
i he follow iii<^ system by a staff officer. A street, 30 
yards bruad, runs the length of the officers’ tents 
iruiu fVoiil 1o reair streets are allowed as under — 

In centre of 4 squadron regdinenfcs, 20 yards wide. 

» » 3 „ „ jVU. 

Between regiments . . 30 yards wide. 

,, biigades . . 40 „ 

Grand centre of the division 50 „ 

The four corners of front and rear blocks are marked 
of the following dimensions : — 


For Four Squadron Regiments. 

Two front blocks, each 220 yards deep by 90 yards wide. 

,, rear „ „ 75 „ „ 00 „ 

For Three Squadron Regiments. 

One front block, 220 yards deep by 136 yards wide. 

„ rear „ 75 „ „ 100 „ 

For Batteries. 

One front block, 220 yards deep by 100 yards wide. 

„ I’ear „ 75 „ „ 100 „ 

The outer pegs of quarter and rear-guard tents are 
50 yards distant from the front and rear as so marked, 
and in the centre of regiments. The first duty of the 
colour party referred to in para. 7 is to spitlock the 
lines of each of their blocks 
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(20) European or native soldiers, servants or follow- 
ers, are prohibited from using 
Urmals places tliau those select- 

oa to >L. User. . prepared as latrines and 

urinal for their corps. Tliis rule will be strictly 


enforced by the regimental and camp police as well as 
by any extra means deemed necessary. 



( A refuse-pit will be dug close to each latrine 
in which all the filth from each 
camp will be deposited. A 
■r is to be constantly on duty at these pits to cover 
posits with dry earth. New pits will be dug as 
IS the old ones become half fidl. 


(22) Soldiers and camx) followers should be eaii- 

tioried against breaking bottles 
or near the camp, and a severe 
^ punishment attached to neglect 

of this caution. 

(23) Dung is to be separated from the litter, and 

the litter will then be spread over 
the centre and cross-streets of 
each corps. All corps in the right wing of the division 
will cover with litter the street between regiments to 
their left, and corps in the left wing the streets to 
their right. Corps immediately on each side of the 
centre will cover the grand centre street of the 
division. 

(24-) All remaining litter to be collected in front 
, of quarter-guards and burned, 

0 liter. l£ removed at once. 
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(25) The cooking-places of British troops and 
Native officers must all be in line 
tou V lousch. neatly kept ; those of the 

former will be surrounded by a low mud wall large, 
enough to include refuse-holes as well as the kitchens. 

The cleanliness of cooking-places and their vicinity 
is to be carefully looked to. 

Pits, 4 feet diameter, 6 feet deep, for kitchen refuse, 
will be dug close to each cooking-place, and all rubliisli, 
slops, etc., at once deposited in them. I)ry earth will 
be tlirown over all deposits every evening and after 
dinner. The above will also to messes and 

canteens. 


(26) Driiikirig- water is to be obtained only from 

... , ttie wells told off for that pur- 

Drmkinir-water. ^ 

pose. 

(27) Each regiment and battery will tell off either 

a non-commissioned officer or a 
private for provost duty; these 
men will work in pairs, viz,, a European and a native, 
and will work under the orders of tire Deputy Assistant 
Adjutaiit-Cteneral ; names to be sent in immediately on 
arrival in camp to the Assistant Adjutant-General. 


(28) Tent kanats should be raised daily so as to 

rr . allow a thorough current of air 
Ventilation of Tents. i . i 

through the tents while the men 
are on parade ; and once a week at least the tents should 
be taken down altogether for two or three hours, and 
ail bedding and kit exposed to the air. 
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(29) 

Eatliii 


Batliing and uashiiig will only be permitted 
at the places appointed for the 
’ ^ ' purpose. 


(30) Horses will be watered under regimental ar- 

„ rano'ements at the places assio’ned 

tVateving Morses. , 

to them. 



Postal Had telegratiluc 
arratigerneiits. 


(31) If hired transport, which arrives with British 
corps, is discharged on arrival, 
jaB'P'.H. officers commanding will fbi’ward, 

as soon as possible, statements showing the prol^alde 
amount of carriage they will require on the breaking 
up of the camq>, to the Chief Commissariat (Jfficer 
direct. 

(32) Camp ]')ost and telegra-ph 
offices will be establislied at the 
head-quarters camj). 

The hours for delivery and despatch of mails, and 
the working hours of the telegrapli office, will be notified 
in Bivision Orders. 

(33) C'ommanding officers will be good eriongb to 
Gr,«s-cnttcr< issue stringent orders to grass- 

‘ ■ ' cutters forbidding the cutting of 

grass ill and near eamji. Men caught disobeying these 
orders will be punished. 

Orass-cntters should be warned that when going or 
returning from work, they must qiass clear of camp to 
the iVunt or r(*ar, and not cross the streets of regiments 
on the riu'ht or left of them. 
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f:;.4) Drains will be cut by corps in tbe dirrctioii 
pointed out by the Deput y As.'-isfc- 
ant Adjiitant-tteneral as soon after 
arri\al in camp as possible. The drains \vbi(‘h run 
across the cross-streets are to be made saucer-shape. 

(do) Grass is to be issued only between the cpiarter- 
_ ' guard tents and the heads of tlie 

' lines. All ground ill front of the 

quarter-guard tents is to be kept absolutely clear. 

(36) III case of fire all tents in the vicinity are to 
be immediately lowered and tlie 
men instructed to stand by, with, 
blankets in their hands, to assist in smothering the 
flames. 


(37) The Inspector-Greneral will visit the camps of 
. the division on the third day after 

the arrival of the troops. 

Routine during the Camp^ 

(.38) “ Eeveille ” at G-oO a.m., ’Whtch-Settiiig at 

rj, . . . p 9-30 P.M., and ‘‘ Last Post” will 

rump.,. ..a s, souuded by regiments taking 

the time from a named regiment (the regiment nearest 
to botli the head-cpiarter camp and the centre of the 
division). Trumpeters of batteries and regiments will 
be in readiness to sound off as soon as they hear the 
fugle'' regiment commence. 

O’l .Rch-eide” sounding, uxi to which time no move- 
ment will be permitted in camp, horses will be given 
thei}- njoruing feed of grass and small feed of grain if 



fir'cn>tomf*rl to receive it ; lines will be sv^Tr-pt oat, littf-r 
and fires lit in the cook-houses, lln-akfaht 
to be eaten by 7-30 a.m. ; at this meal British soMit-rs 
should I'lave at least 6oz, of their meat ration cooked 
fur tlnnii ; for dinners, as a rule, will not be laid till 
late in the aflernoon. At 7-30 a.m., horses will lie fed. 
‘SSta])les'’ uiil sound one hour before the tin\e iiained 
for the brigade parade (usually about 9-45 A.ai.\ as tin* 
divisional parade will generally take place at 10 a.m. 

On ‘‘Stables” sounding (and not till then) the jhools 
will be removed from the horses, and grooming take 
place for 1!0 minutes. "Boot and Saddle” will then 
sound, and ‘‘Turn Out” 20 minutes later; this will 
give 20 minutes, ample time in a smart regiinent, for 
sipiadrons to form up, be told off, and to march to their 
brioade rendezvous. There is no necessity for regi- 
ments to fonu up before joining the brigade. Squad- 
rons can drop into their places whilst marching to the 
rendezvous. 

It will not even be always necessary to form up 
brigades, for when the division marches off in coluimi 
of route, squadrons will I'emain dismoimted at the head 
of their lines till their turn comes to move off. 

On such occasions it will always be notified in orders 
which brigade is to lead, so that Brigadiers can judge 
the time for turning out their own brigades. 

(39) An orderly medical officer for the day will be 
detailed in division orders. This officer will not attend 
paradf^s, bat will attend to any case of emergency in 
the camp. , 
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(•■jO'j r)yjo inpclical officer per brigade, accompanied 
by a hospital assistant, will attend all parades. The 
former to be detailed by tbe Principal INledical Officer, 
and tlie latter from tbe brigade to which the Medical 
Officer belongs. 

Oil) A v('terinai 7 officer, accompanied by a salutri, 
will attend all di\'isional parades. The former to be 
detailed by the senior veterinary officer of the division, 
and the latter from the brigade to which the veterinary 
officer is attached. 


Guards and Orderlies, 


(42) The following guards will 
be given daily by regiments 


Noii-Gornniisioned Men, 
Officers. 

Quarter-guard . . . . 1 ,3 

Bear-guard , . . . 1 3 

Tent guard, per half-squadron . , 1 


(to be taken from the dismounted men or recruits or 
farriers.) 

If any commanding officer does not consider the 
above number of sentries sufficient to ensure the safe 
custody of the men’s kits that are left in the tents and 
lines, the kits must be packed as if the regiment was 
marcliing, and stacked by balf-squadrons in front of 
the quarter-guard. For night duty quarter-guards will 
each be reinforced by six men for flank sentries ; rear- 
guards by six men to provide a sentry each for the 
Hospital and Officers’ mess if required. In British 
reginients, an additional sentry will be allowed for the 
canteen. One line sentry per half-squadron wall also 
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be fnrnirihed. At camps held near tlie frontier, wliere 
thefts of arms are of frequent oceurrenco. conimandinL;’ 
officers can, if they wish, stack theii- caai)in(‘s af tli'- 
qnarter-g;uard under the immediate obser\'aiion of ihe 
sentry, who should be armed with his lanc-e or swonl 
with orders to use liis weapon if necessity arises. The 
men emjtloyed on night guard wdll be ]'(‘iiev(‘d at *■ lu'- 
veille,*' and will turn out for parade wit li their rc'gi- 
merits. A guard of one non-commissioned officer and 
nine sowars will be provided by regiments in turn foi- the 
head-quarter camj) and be detailed in division orders. 

All guards to mount daily at 6 p.m. 

'Wlien the Eoyal Horse Artillery joins the division, 
tlie officer commanding will issue what orders he con- 
siders necessary for the guards, etc., the batteries will 
furnish. 

One camel sowar from each Native cavalry regiment 
to Ite detailed for the head-quarter camp, to report 
himself daily at 7 a.m. 

One camel sowar and one dismounted orderly are 
allowed for each brigade office. 

JMedieal and veterinary officers will each l^e accom- 
panied on parade by a mounted orderly, to be detailed 
from the brigades to which they belong or are attached. 

The officer commanding the senior British and Native 
regi.ments of cavalry wdll each detail a trumpeter to 
attend the Inspector-General on all mounted parades ; 
and the former will also detail an orderly to carry the 
fienera! Officer's Oommanding flag. 

No other orderlies wdll be permitted without special 
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(43) The divisional commander requires three or 

„ .. 1 run four orderly officers, one for each 

Orderly Othcers. i i *" i f i 

brigade, and one lor the liorse 

artilleiy. Brigade commanders require two or three as 
the case may be. 

Gallopers should be told off to the brigades or regi- 
ments that they are to gallop to during the day. 

Routine Standing Orders. 

(44) Senior medical officers present with brigades 

T\r. will, under the orders of the Prin- 

cipBl Medical Officer of the camp, 
act as senior medical officers fas laid down in Cdause 
in, India Army Circulars, 1892,) for their brigades. 

(45) The senior medical officers of brigades will 

T,.. send one copy of the morning 

' state of the brigade to the Prin- 

cipal ^Medical Officer by 10 a.m. daily. 

(46) If held hospitals are not mobilized for the 

ITospitnls camp, eoi’ps will keep their own 

lios]iital establisliments, and treat 
tlieir sick in their own camps, as on the line of march. 
But care must be taken by judicious transfer of the 
sick to their own or adjacent stations to prevent over- 
crowding. 

(47) Uniform will be worn by all officers attending 

Tniifomi camp on duty, while in camp ; 

this order does not apply to offi- 
cers leaN'ing the camp for shooting, etc. Officers not 
on duty at the camp are requested to appear in plain 
elotiies during the maumuvres and drills of the troo])s. 
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(48) No galloping is permitted in the vicinity of 

„ . „ the camp, nor is it allowed to 

Pace m Camp. r r , n 

move at a taster pace than a walk 
down the centre and cross-streets. 

(49) Brigadiers will send in. to the Assistant Adjn- 

„ tant-Greiierah when necessary, the 

name or an othcer who will act tor 
the lirigade-major, in the event of the latter leaving 
camp. 

(50) All routine correspondence is to be sent 

,, , through the staff of the district 

Con-esiiondorice. . , . , , 

in which the camp takes place, 

only correspondence connected with the cain]i is sent 
through the Head-quarter Staff Inspector-G eneral Cav- 
alry’s camp. 

(51) No w^arrants nor forms E will be signed and 

Warrants issued by any one lint the Deputy 

Assistant Adjutant-General, unless 
sanction is specially accorded. 

(52) Officers are to address the Chief Commissariat 
Officer direct on all commissariat 
and transport matters ; and in- 
structions to the troops regarding 

these matters, wdiich may be necessary, will be drafted 
by the Chief Commissariat Officer and submitted to the 
General Officer Commanding, and promulgated in due 
course. 

(53) All Government hired cairiage in possession of 

Car’-ia'i-e corps and medical officers, in ex- 

cess of one do oly and four kahars 

(with two spare), is to be made over on arrival in camp 


Commissariat 

Transpcii't. 


and 
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to t1 le Chief Commissariat Officer ; as only the Canton-’ 
ment scale of carriage is allowed while halted at a camp 
of instruction. 

When Grovernment carriage is required from the 
Chief Commissariat Officer, a responsilDle non-commis- 
sioned officer must be sent botii to take it over and to 
return it. All officers to whom such transport is issued 
will be held responsible that it is properly treated and 
not overloaded. 


(54) The issue of an extra ^Ib. of bread per man for 
„ , British troops (Army I-Lemilations, 

Extra nations, t -x-r i \r -n 

India, Volume v, para. 290), will 

only be sanctioned under special circumstances at the 
discretion of the Greneral Officer Commanding. 


(55) All grass-cutters of corps and of individual 

officers, who have not made other 
Grass-cutters. ’ , < i i i 

arrangements, must be lurnished 

with passes before being sent out for grass. 


The passes can be obtained from the chief civil officer 
of the camp, who will inform aiiplicants of the price 
charged per head and pony-load. Officers commanding 
British corps will first arrange with the Chief Commis- 
sariat Officer regarding the payment of this charge. 


(56) All requisitions for coolies must be made to 
the civil officer at the camp in 
writing, and must be accompanied 
by cash at the rates laid down per coolie. 
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(57) Eegiments will parade with sepia drorj? of four 

Siren<''t:li. troops each of miiiinuim strength. 

( 18 ), unless otlierwisc ordered. 
Tiiis should give cornraaudmg officers o[)j)ortmuties of 
saving very young or weakly horses. 

(58 j Except during parade movements men are to 
I'ise ill their stirrups, and horses 
to be ridden on the bridoon rein 

as much as po.ssible. 

(59) On divisional day.s two men bearing flags, either 

fkelotoB Enemy. repmeetiOi squad- 

ton — red nags, 1st line; blue flags, 
2nd and 3rd lines. Commanding officers must instruct 
their men when reconnoitring to report the number of 
squadrons they have discovered, not the number of flags. 

Parties of less strengtli than a squadron must always 
retire before two of tliese flags, and on no account must 
tlie hearers be molested. This order must be strictly 
obeyed, 

(60) When forces are opposing one another, the 
following rules will be strictly observed, viz : — 

(a) Swords are never to be drawn nor lances 
brought to the “engage.” 

ih) Catching hold of men, their bridles or horses 
to make jirisoners, is strictly forbidden. 

(ti) Squadrons or lesser units must halt not less 
than 60 yards from each other, and twice 
that distance must divide larger bodies. 
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(rf) Ko galloping, except for— 

(1) Urgent messages. 

(2) Formations to the front. 

(3) Last 300 j-arcls of an attack. 

(61) All parades will be in khaki (drill order, nn- 

Dress. less otherwise ordered). 

Water-bottles and havresacks are to be worn on all 
divisional parades and parades for maiiceuvrea. A small 
feed to be carried on the saddle on all divisional days. 
Officers should always have their field-glasses, note- 
books and maps. 

At preliminary brigade drills men will turn out as 
ligiit as possible ; at divisional drills, swords or lances 
only are to be worn 5 at mancenvres, all arm.s are to be 
carried. 


When the Divisional Commander or Brigadiers ate 
about to give an order, they should call “‘gallopers,” 
when the orderly officers will at once place themselves, 
so tliat wlien starting with their messages, they will not 
have to cross one another. Before starting they will 
each repeat the message tliey have to give to their 
respective brigades or regiments. 


(62) Whenever a Brigadier or a Commanding OfH- 

Convovancc OF Orders a galloper approaching 

him to save time and horseflesh, 
he should advance a .short way to meet him ; if neces- 
sary, make him rejieat his order twice over. 
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(63) The excuse so frequently offered that a trum- 
pet sound has not been heard 
“ «dmary occasions be 
accepted. 

It is the duty of Brigadiers to arrange that the 
sounds from the divisional trumpeter are passed on to 
their brigades ; a second trumpeter posted half-way, or 
up wind, is all that is necessary. 

Similarly, commanding officers must be held respon- 
sible by Brigadiers that their trumpet sounds reach 
them. Here there is no necessity for a trumpeter, as 
the commanding officer should, except when advancing 
to the attack, ride in the position in front of Ids regi- 
ment from which he can quickest get the command 
from liis Brigadier and pass it on to his squadron com- 
manders, Brigadiers will always give their orders when 
on the move by means of their orderly officers. Only 
when halted at close intervals are they q)ermitted to 
work their brigades by word of command. 

Brigade calls must always precede all trumpet or 
bugle calls sounded by Brigadiers, when working in 
division. 

Brigades are to be worked as far as possible by signal. 
When a Brigadier is about to work his brigade by signal, 
he must see that the staff officers accompanying him do 
not ride so as to prevent his signals being seen by the 
officers commanding regiments, whose attention he will 
attract by sounding his whistle. 

On hearing the whistle, commanding officers will look 
to their Brigadier, squadron leaders to their command- 
ing officers, troop leaders to their squadron leaders. 
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The Brigadier must make his sigmal clearly and dis- 
tiiictJy as laid down in Cavalry Regulations, page 212 
et seq., commanding officers passing it on quickly, if 
necessary, to their squadron leaders, who will also repeat 
the signal if it affects their squadrons. 

All words of command must be passed on by squadron 
commanders, it being their duty not only to give the 
word to their own squadrons, but to make sure that the 
leader on the flank furthest from which the command 
came also gets it. 

Brigadiers will repeat the divisional word of com- 
mand, commanding officers only repeating the execu- 
tive command coming from their Brigadiers, which w'ill 
riot be repeated by their squadron leaders. 

Experience proves that it is necessary to remind 
officers that when an order is received directing a move- 
ment, say from a flank, it means from the flank of the 
body of troops under the command of the officer issu- 
ing the order ; for instance, a galloper gives the order to 
the commanding officer of a regiment on the left of the 
brigade — ‘‘Advance in column of troops from the right.” 
This, of course, means from the right of the brigade, not 
from the right of the regiment \ if such were meant, the 
order would be — “ Advance in column of troops from the 
right of regiments.” When “ Front Form ” sounds, it 
means that each separate column forms to the front on 
its own head. Should a general line be required, the 
sound must be repeated a second time. For instance, a 
brigade is advancing in echelon of regimental wing or 
squadron columns, the “ Front Form ” sounds when 
each column w ill form to the front on its leading trooi^ > 
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on the ‘‘Front Form ” sounding a second time, each 
regiment, wing, or squadron in rear will come up at an 
increased pace into line with the leading regiment. 



(64) When not required to manoeuvre, bodies of 
cavalry should move with a broad 
Marches. front and open files especially 

should this be the case when in column of route. i^Iarch- 
incr in “fours,” “ sections,” etc., should be avoided as 
far as possible. The column of troops with open files 
can generally be adopted in India ; whilst in many 
places a broader front, such as open column of squad- 
rons, with half extended or extended files, can be used 
with advantage to the comfort of men and liorses, there 
being less dust, more air, and no straggling. 


When there is open ground on both sides of a road, 
the squadrons can march echeloned on either side. 


(65) When columns are advancing with a broad 
front, a staff officer or the officer 
0 iptac es. charge of ground scouts, should 

be sent well in advance to report when, and to wliat 
extent, it is necessary to decrease the front to pass 
an obstacle. On receiving such iufox'mation, the head 
of the column should at once move on at a trot, the 
front being gradually decreased from the rear, which 
continues to walk. On passing the obstacle, the front 
should again be increased. The officer preceding the 
column, before sending word to the rear, should as- 
certain whether there are more ways than one of pass- 
an obstacle. Often in India, where there is a bridge 
a nullah, there are other places where 
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moiiiitecl men can cross. As soon as the officer has 
pointed out all the crossings, he must ride on ahead to 
send back, if necessary, further reports. 


(66) Brigadiers will make previous arrangements 

for watering horses on field-days. 

Arrange- -mules {bhisties or others) are 
to accompany regiments or bat- 
teries on parade. 

(67) "When men are runaway with on parade, they 

„ are on no account to wheel round 

Eunavay oises. rejoin their corps, but 

are to ride straight to their front till they have stopped 
their horses. Commanding officers will be good enough 
to see that this order is thoroughly understood. 


(68) Umpires during manoeuvres will wear a white 
„ . , band, four inches wide, and assist- 

ant umpires a white band, two 
inches wide, on the right arm above the elbow. 

Umpires wdll be furnished by the Assistant Adjutant- 
Greneral with the general and special ideas of the manceu- 
vres and orders thereon, and also with instructions 
regarding any particular points to be observed and 
reported on. 


Formation of the Division. 

(69) The division will generally march from camp 
in column of route ; but wffien it lias to “rendezvous,’’ 
unless otherwise ordered, it will be formed in column 
of brigade masses with 90 yards distance between the 
front of brigades, and will cover by the left. 



The left regiment of the 1st brigade will furnish a 
coverino' base, "and all regiments will mark the places 
where their flanks will rest. Brigade-majors, after 
seeing that the left markers of their brigades have 
covered on the divisional base, will dress their line of 
markers at the proper distance from those in front. 


Batteries in line at close intervals are to form on the 
reverse flank of their respective brigades one on the 
outer flank of each brigade, the detachments to be in 
line with the head of the brigade. 


Eef>-iments and brigades will, as a rule, enter by the 
reverse flank moving in column, taking care that none 
of the markers are ridden over, and form up two horses’ 
lengths in rear of their markers and dismount. 


Batteries will not move into their positions till the 
cavalry portion of division is in its place. 


Ground scouts, one per squadron, are invariably to 
directly field movements commence. 


of the enemy, the 
in nremratorv 


When marching off in column of route, each 
battery and squadron will mount when it comes to its 
turn ; in fact, every effort must be made during^ the 
manoeuvres to save horses from unnecessary fatigue, 
battery and squadron commanders being at liberty to 
dismount whenever their commands are not required 
for immediate action. 
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Brigadier Brigade leading, 

Brigade echeloned on the right. 

Brigade echeloned on the left. 

The leading brigade will at once form brigade mass 
line of squadron columns or line of masses at deploying 
interval, the other two brigades each formed in brigade 
mass or column of masses following in echelon on either 
flank 200 yards to the rear, and from 50 to 100 yards 
outflanking. 

Batteries, each accompanied by two wagons, will 
move in the vicinity of the division wherever the ground 
offers most advantages, as a rule, either on a flank or in 
rear of the leading brigade in such formation as will 
enable them to gallop out readily wherever they may 
be ordered. 

The remainder of the wagons of the artillery division, 
should be kept together under an officer, either in line 
or column according to the ground, and follow in rear 
of one flank of the cavalry division from 600 to 1,000 
yards, conforming to the general movement. 

As soon as the division assumes the “ preparatory 
formation,” combat patrols will be sent out to the front 
and flanks, each regiment of the leading brigade send- 
ing one patrol to the front, and each of the echeloned 
brigades one to the flank and to the rear. These 
patrols to consist of a section, and to keep not less than 
half mile from the body they are protecting, and are 
always to go out without any special order. 
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The position of batteries is optional to divisional com- 
manders. For the working of horse artillery with cavalry, 
see Cavalry Drill, 1898, page 378, section XXXI. Also 
Field Artillery Drill, 1896, chapter I, section XVIII. 

Although “ brigade mass ” is laid down, as the normal 
formation of the second and third lines for marching 
to the attack previous to the formation of a definite 
plan of attack, Brigadiers in command are at liberty, 
W'hen the ground passed over is broken or very dusty, 
either to take half intervals or to form wing columns, 
care being taken that there is no greater depth or front- 
age than absolutely required. 

As soon as the dispositions of the enemy have been 
reported, the most advantageous mode of falling upon 
him must be decided on from any order of formation 
including column of route. The batteries will then be 
ordered to advance. 

After the front line has completed its manoeuvring 
to gain the enemy’s flank, i.e., the flank farthest from 
the guns, the order will be given “Form for attack,” 
when the line in rear of the exposed flank will, generally, 
be ordered to reinforce with a named number of squad- 
rons. These squadrons will be taken from the inner 
flank of the brigade and will gallop up and join the 
leading brigade. The remainder of the brigade will 
then become the “ support,” taking full intervals either 
with all the squadron columns in line, or line of masses 
at deploying interval or regiments in echelon, or with 
the outer regiment in column of troops, or in such 
formation as may best meet the circumstances of the 
moment at 180 to 250 yards distance and 50 to 100 
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vards interval on the exposed flank. The other brigadej 
mz., that echeloned on the protected flank, will be 
ordered to give a eei'tain number of squadrons in direct 
support, i.e., “ succour ” squadrons, the remainder 
dropping back to its position as the reserve, either 
covering the interval between the first line and the 
support, or echeloned on the protected flank from 350 
to 400 yards distance and 16 yards interval from the 
leading brigades. As soon as the attack is delivered, 
all the lines in rear must halt at their proper distance 
and watch the course of events. Should the enemy 
break through the line, the succour squadrons which 
are scattered in rear of the leading line, on a rough line 
with the support and outflanking on the protected 
flank, will force him back. 

The leader of the first line places himself in front of 
the centre of his line. 

The place of the leader of the second line is in front 
of the squadrons which outflank the first line on the 
most threatened flank. He should ride on an align- 
ment with the first line. 

The leader of the third line is specially at the dis- 
posal of the division leader, and should remain in front 
of his own line. 

The attack will generally be made against a marked 
enemy : flank squadrons therefore are not to “ charge 
the air;” if no squadron is in front of them, they 
should be kept in hand, wheel inward, and attack the 
enemy in flank and rear. If, however, they find they 
are liable to be overlapped, they will drop into echelon, 
ready to meet a flank attack. 
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If the enemy is repulsed after the shock and melee, 
and a pursuit is ordered, it will be carried out 
vigorously by the engaged line, except the squadron 
of direction of each regiment which wdll rally and 
follow in support. 

The retreat of the troops engaged in the melee must 
be conducted in as orderly a manner as possible, and 
the utmost endeavours must be made to conduct the 


troops direct to the rear until they have passed the rear 
lines advancing' to their support. In any case they 
must he led in such a direction as will prevent their 
masking the fire of the artillery and will enable them 
to be rallied under its cover. 

In all formations to a “rally ” the men will form line 
at once independently of their position in “ fours,” and 
will be told ofif again when an opportunity occurs. 

All rallies to be first by squadrons to the direction 
named, then form regiments, afterwards brigade, if 
ordered. 

(70) The following, though the normal formation 
for the cavalry division when it practises the move- 
ments necessary to screen the advance of its own army 
corps, whilst at the same time endeavouring to discover 
the position of the enemy, will be considered optional : — 

111 the case of three brigades in the division two 

_ . , brigades will be in advance march- 

parallel routes from 6 to 
7 miles apart, the third brigade 
(heavy) following as a reserve about 3 miles in rear of 
the centre. 
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Each of the advanced brigades detaches a regiment 
2 or 3 miles to the front, which will assume the recon- 
noitring formation directed at page 288 et seq., Cavalry 
Eegiilations. 

The squadrons thus thrown into the advanced line 
will cover the whole of the front that has been assigned 
to the division, vis., from 6 to 12 miles in enclosed 
country, and from 18 to 20 when very open or well 
provided with parallel and lateral roads. 

These squadrons will move about 4 miles in advance 
of their respective brigades, the head-quarter squadron 
of each regiment following about 2 miles in rear of its 
centre advanced squadron. 

Constant communication must be kept up by the 
advanced squadrons with their head-quarter squadron 
and with the brigades in rear, as also lateral communi- 
cation with one another. 

Thus the division forms, as it were, three lines : — 

the /trfit, consisting of the advanced squadrons 
and their supports ; 
the second of the advanced brigades ; 
the third of the heavy brigade in reserve, 
the distance from the first to the third line being from 
7 to 8 miles. 

In advance of the whole will ride such special patrols 
as tlie commander of the division may consider 
necessary. These will consist, as a rule, of one officer and 
a section j they will be taken from the reserve brigade 
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and ■will receive their orders direct from the General 
Officer Commanding. Information furnished bj them 
will be sent direct to that officer. 

The horse artillery will accompany the reserve 
brigade, unless otherwise ordered. During the march 
each unit will protect itself by advanced and rear- 
guards and flankers. 

The division in this formation must be prepared to 
march 30 miles a day, and to keep up that rate for at 
least three days. 

The clay’s march will generally be conducted as 
follows : — Orders having been issued to that effect on 
the previous night, the lines will start one hour after 
daybreak, previous to which the advanced scpiadrons 
will report to their brigades anything that has happen- 
ed during the night, the information being passed on 
to the divisional leader, w'ho will bivouac or encamp 
with the reserve brigade. 

The detailed order of the previous evening will 
probably direct each of the lines to advance about 6 
miles to certain places or squares on the map, where 
half-an-hour’s halt will take place. The advance will 
then be continued for about another 6 miles, when 
after another short halt, to allow of communication 
taking place, the advance will be continued for 6 more 
miles, when a two hours’ halt will take place, during 
which, if there is no enemy near, horses may be water- 
ed and fed, girths loosened, and in some cases a por- 
tion of the horses unsaddled, and the men take some 
refreshment. On the march being resumed, the 
advance will continue for about 6 miles, when, after a 
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short halt, the line will continue its advance to the 
position it is ordered to occupy for the night, when 
the advance troops will, unless they receive orders to 
the contrary, form themselves into an unbroken line 
of march outposts.'’ In arranging the different halts, 
the orders should state the hour the squadrons are 
exprected to arrive at their several halting-places, and 
the hour at which they are to continue their march. 
The officer issuing the orders should regulate the 
orders for the march, so that the different halts take 
place, if poossible, at places where horses can be water- 
ed. No feeding, loosening of girths, or unsaddling 
will take place until the reports from the front have come 
in. At each halt lateral communication will take place 
between the advanced squadrons and reports sent to the 
rear to head-quarters of regiments, by which they will be 
passed on to their own Brigadiers and to the Divisional 
Commander, whose whereabouts at each hour during the 
advance will be notified in orders. Should circum- 
stances prevent the General Officer Commanding being 
at the different places at the time named, a staff officer 
must be sent to them to receive and forward reports. 

The rate of march will, as a rule, be about 5 miles 
an hour, so that (including halts) a march of SO iniles 
will be conducted in about 9 hours. 

Dandies and ambulances will follow immediately in 
rear of brigades. The medical officer of each brigade 
will send forward such portion of the sick carriage at 
his disposal as he may think necessary with the head- 
quarter squadron of the advanced regiment. 

The transport will be concentrated and marched on 
a line to be fixed daily by divisional commanders. 
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Brigadiers of the advanced brigades will, after the halt 
for the night, establish connecting posts between their 
advanced regiments and also wdth the reserve brigade. 

This latter brigade wdll at all times keep up a line 
of similar posts between the division and the army 
corps following. 


The particular attention of all ranks is drawn to 
page 283 et seq., Cavalry Eegulations, 

(71) The maps used in cavalry reconnaissance 
_ should be ruled in squares, print- 
' ed with the map, if possible. 

Each square to be numbered and lettered. 

(72j The field report-book used should (like a 
, , ^ cheque-book) permit of a mess- 

being written and torn out, 
and a record kept on the counter- 
foil of the page. 

All reports should be sent in open envelopes. Army 
Form C-398 (see below) ; and tlie latter should be 
returned receipted, those of a confidential nature only 
being sent closed, and marked so : 

Jrmv Form C.-S98. Date iRiite. 


Despatched 


M. 

15 miles an hour. 

Recewed 

h. m. 

M. 

8 to 10 miles an hour. 

Signature, of 1 

[ 


As fast as possible. 

Receiver, j 

I 



This envelope to be returned to bearez\ 
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Similar report-books and envelopes should be print- 
ed in the vernacular, for the use of native officers and 
men unable to read English. 

(73) Patrol and other commanders when sending 

in their reports must invariably 
be guided by the instructions 
contained in Cavalry Regulations, pages 295 (/), 310 
and 312. They should, moreover, judge as accurately 
as possible where the persons addressed Avill be at the 
time the reports can reach them, and the bearers must 
be directed accordingly. Otherwise important inform- 
ation will arrive late and horses will be unnecessarily 
used up. 

The particular attention of all ranks is called to this 
order. A little hurry or carelessness, or the want of a 
penknife to sharpen a pencil, is often the cause of 
reports being perfectly illegible. 

Squadron leaders should, if possible, each have a 
writer to accompany them in the field, who could, on 
an emergency, write and despatch re];)orts dictated to 
him. 

(74) Divisional and brigade commanders should 

tell off a staff officer to keep a 
diary of the reports and make out 
hourly a statement of the situation. He will also be 
prepared to point out on the map at any time the 
approximate positions occupied by the different units 
of the opposing forces. 

A vernacular reader should be detailed to accompany 
this officer. 
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I 



SECTION Yin. 


FIELD SERVICE EQUIPMENT. 


90. To say that our Indian Cavalry regiments 
are too lightly accoutred for some descriptions of 
war service, whilst being at the same time too heavily 
encumbered, seems paradoxical, but is nevertheless true. 
“The Field Service Equipment Tables, 1888,” were 
closely modelled on the “Kabul Scale, 1878 — 80,” being 
thus framed on the supposition that the regiments 
would form a portion of a large force designed to remain 
in the field for some months, and possibly for a year or 
longer : the allowance of one baggage mule per every 
couple of sowars was, with universal approval, cut down 
in 1888 to one mule per every three sowars, and by 
the happy expedient of presenting 87 G-overnment 
mules to each Silladar regiment in perpetuity, it has 
I rendered independent of the Commissariat Trans- 
Department as regards requisitioning for obligatory 
pack-mules when ordered on active service. We may 
take it for gi-anted that not a single pack-animal has 
allotted to Silladar regiments in excess of the num- 
during a lengthy 
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eampaign requires. On the other hand, it may be de- 
sired occasionally to employ cavalry for short periods in 
the field, and there is reason to believe that insufficient 
provision has been made for this in the Tables of 
1888. For two or three weeks’ trans-frontier campaign- 
ing, native cavalry regiments can surely dispense with 
such items as a ‘‘ three months’ supply of stationery 
and Quartermaster’s necessaries,” and even with tents, 
forge, saddler’s and armourer’s shops. Sowars, if they 
hope to gain the Indian Medal of 1895 , must be pre- 
pared, like the sepahis, to take the field for a fortnight 
or so, jnactically in what they can carry on the person. 
Doubtless they desire, and ma}’" even be prepared to do 
so, and the officers may be of opinion that such an 
arrangement is generally understood, but no provision 
is made for such a case in the Equipment Tables of 1888 . 
For example, let ns suppose that it is a question, if 400 
sabres can accompany the infantry in a short “ dour ” 
into a trans-frontier region wdiere supplies cannot be 
procured readily, if at all ; and that the force is recquired 
to march with as little impediment (of followers and 
baggage and supply pack transport train) as possible. 
The officer detailed for the command of the mixed 
force may be accustomed to form his own judgment 
on such questions, and turns to the books of regu- 
lation to see if wdiat is laid down for the sowar 
to carry on his person or his horse, in “ Service 
JMarching Order, ” will enable him to take the field 
without an attendant baggage mule (1 to 3). Fie 
finds that according to the equipment tables the 
sowar is not ecpiipped with that object in view. 
He next consults his Commissariat Officer as regards 
the supplies the cavalry will require, and his ability 
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to furnish them : this officer has only official 
eoCTiiizance of the equipment tables, and turns to them 
to" find that the employment of 400 sabres means 
about 400 men, 400 horses, 250 baggage mules, 
and 250 followers ; he knows these will require about 
70 maunds of rations per diem; for the Silladar cavalry 
is dependent on the Commissariat Department, on ser- 
vice, for the rations of men and followers, and the grain 
ration of horses and mules; he calculates that he must 
provide some 250 additional two-maund-power animals 
to carry a wreck’s supplies for the above, and where 
every mouth which eats has to be strictly reduced, his 
reply can hardly favour the employment of tlie 400 
sabres. Where some 50,000 transport animals are put 
into the field, 1,000 even may be allotted without 
difficulty for the purpose of bringing up the rations of 
a cavalry regiment, but with a small force the case is 
different, the lines of communication are very often 
insecure, and the staging system of employment of 
transport impossible. Silladar regiments should re- 
quire little training to become good foragers, and can 
even use their own baggage mules to forage from the 
camps, but requisitioning for supplies in European 
towns is one thing, and foraging in Eastern hostile 
countries quite another, so that few commanding offi- 
cers would be able to give a guarantee of their ability 
to support their regiments by foraging operations. 
To do this was possible in Swat in 1896, or Egypt in 
1882, but not in Suakirn in 1885. The question must 
be decided separately on each occasion of employment, 
but the first question to be considered is, if the sowars 
can take the field independently of their baggage 
mules ? 
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The Equipment Tables of 1888 lay dowm that the 
sowar is to carry as follows : — 

Carried on person (that is, on 
man or on horse). 

Carriedl on mule. 

One turban, one kamarband : 
arms, accoutrements, and am- 
munition ; khaki pyjama and 
blouse, warm under-clothing, 
boots, putties, socks, mittens, 
great-coats, spurs. Farriers to 
carry 1 pair veterinary wallets 
per squadron. 

Spare turban, kamarband, 
khaki pyjamas and blouse : Car- 
digan jacket, change of under- 
clothing, waterproof sheet, 
blankets (two in cold season, 
one in the warm season), boots, 
socks, holdall, small sheet or 
towel, tent, cooking-pots, line 
gear (i.e., jhools or horse 
blankets, horses’ picketing gear 
and ponies’ gear) and the grass- 
cutters’ kit. 


The Eegulations are not very explicit as to what con- 
stitutes the order known as ‘‘ Marching Order ” for the 
Native Cavalry ; they say the sow-ar is to wear a 
“ serge ” blouse, cloak, “ etcetera ” (the etcetera here is 
exceptionally vague) on wallets, horse blanket and 
picketing gear behind saddle, picketing reins and 
havresack — all these articles being cai'ried either on the 
person or on the horse. 

The Manual for the Bengal and Punjab Cavalry 
simply refers one to the Regulations. "Which is it to 
be— “ khaki or serge clothing ?” Are the blankets and 
picketing gear to be carried on the horse or on the 
baggage mule ? And is the farrier to have no tools 
wherewith to put on a shoe ? Are water-bottles and 
canteens forbidden ? Commanding officers have doubt- 
less rectified the omission ; but is there uniformity 
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tiiroiighout tlie service, and is the ‘‘ Marching Order ” 
thus evolved, calculated for parade purposes only, or is 
it designed to make the sowars independent on service ? 
It would appear that in this respect the British cavalry- 
man is better equipped than his native confrere. 

My own opinion is that, to be quite independent of 
his mule, the sowar should carry on his horse or his 
person the following articles ; — Turban, kamarband, 
arms, accoutrements, ammunition (40 rounds ball), 
khaki breeches, spare do., pyjamas, one blouse (drill or 
sei’cm) according to season, flannel shirt, socks, cloak and 
cai?e ; cloak to be wrapped in a semi-waterproof borse- 
sheet (gardani) : cape to be wrapped in a sheet of simi- 
lar material {bokbimd) : the gardani and bokbund being 
used also to wuap up the saddle and to place over the 
horse when in camp, poshteen (for cold regions), 
water-proof sheet and one blanket for man, one blanket 
for horse, shoe cases, spare shoes and nails (Farriers 
to have tools and medicines), water-bottle, one pair 
spare native shoes, two dusters, oil-bottle, hoof-pick, 
canteen, picketing gear, horse-brush and comb, havre- 
sack, towel and soap, matches, twm haynets, nose-bag, 
tin for ghee, small axe, drinking cup and bowl. There 
should be no difficulty in arranging for this, and also 
for his carrying always with him one day’s rations for 
himself and' horse. Having tested our arrangements to 
make the sowar thoroughly independent personally of 
li is mule, by sending out a party for three or four days 
under service conditions, as is done at Aldershot, and 
having satisfied ourselves that they are satisfactory, we 
shoulil then experiment with a view to ascertaining for 
how many days Siiladar regiments can keep the field. 
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and liow far thej^ ca,ii proceed from a base if left to 
make their own arrangements, and given neither sup- 
plies of grain, bhoosa, etc., for horses or mules, nor food 
for men or followei’s ; the country being supposed to 
afford supplies of fuel and water only : only the mules 
accounted for on the rolls of the regiment to be taken 
into camp or used : the line of communications are sup- 
posed to be unsafe for a party smaller than a regiment, 
and the difficulties of the road limit the length of the 
inarch daily to from iO to 15 miles. I have thus select- 
ed a set of conditions the most unfavourable possible to 
cavalry, and the answer my calculation gives is, that 
a Silladar cavalry regiment acting independently 
should be able to proceed in a forward direction for fiv’e 
consecutive daj^s to a point 60 to 75 miles from the 
base, returning to the base by two double marches, thus 
keeping the field unaided for a week. The mules 
would have to carry three inaunds each for the first day 
and a few of them on the second day ; after that, as the 
loads become consumed, mules will be availalile for the 
followers to ride on ; each horse might be allowed four 
seers gram and four seers bhoosa daily (this quantity 
can be carried in the nose-bag and haynets) ; the mules 
are allowed two seers gram and four seers bhoosa, and 
men and followers full rations. In conclusion, it would 
seem that Silladar regiments have only to prove that 
they can keej) the field unaided to increase. 

91. The following method of carrying the kit 

Sfcithod of c;m-yiiig “marching order” should be 
erjuipmeiit in “ March- adhered to, viz : — 
hig Onler.” 

(1) The cloak to be rolled, not more than 26 inches 
in length, w'ith a waist in the centre, to be fastened by 



;'c::ket"a by the foWs the blanket thua folded 
being placed on the horses back with the thick part 
near the withers. 

(2’) Leoirthways “ in fonv” then double and lay it 
acioi the house’s back so as to lie between the arches 
of the saddle. 

No 1 Method permits of the stuffing of the pamiels 
beino- reduced to a minimum or even being entirely 
dispensed with if saddle-trees fit well. 


the centre cloak-strap to the cantle of the ^ saddle, 
arhigh up as possible, so that the centre is quite 
clear of the horse’s back. 

The cape to be rolled not exceeding 32 inches 
in lencfth and carried in front of the wallets so that 
the latter may be opened without moving the cape. 
The buckle of the centre strap not to be on top of 
cape but low down in front. 

n") The horse blanket should be 5 feet 5 inches 

^ L in ^i 7 P It should be carried between the 
Zmdah and the saddle. The front part of the numdah 
3d be raised into the arch as much as possib e by 
3s of a leather loop on the former fastened to a 
Sk on the latter, to prevent the blanket from shitting 
and to save the horse’s withers, I he blanket should 
he folded rather smaller than the numdah ; and the 
folding modified to suit horses of peculiar conformation. 
The two ordinary ways of folding the blanket are as 
follows 
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No. 2 Method is less likely to allow the blanket to 
shift; and, moreover, confines it strictly to the weight- 
bearing surface of the horse’s back. But when horses 
fall off in condition it is not as useful as No. 1. 

(4) In the event of its being necessary to carry a 
blank'et for the sowar, it will be j)laced over the saddle 
and secured by the surcingle. 

(5) The head-rope, 10 feet long, to be rolled up into 
the correct length for linking horses, viz., one yard : one 
end to be fastened by buckle on the ring of the breast- 
plate and the other to be looped to the lower ring of 
head-stall. 

(6) Heel-rope, 6 feet long and single, placed on 
the top of the cloak inside the nose-bag when emptyj 
and on the top of it when a feed is carried. 

(7) The gram-bag should be large enough to carry 
a day’s feed (those made of black goat’s hair are the best) 
and should be fastened by two side cloak-straps. In 
those regiments that use small nose-bags and carry 
their gram, the corn sacks to be carried above the cloak 
like the hay nets. 

(8) Haynets if double can be supported by the 
cloak-straps, one hajmet being carried on each side 
behind the saddle well up as near the saddle as possible 
so as not to swing ; or if single, fixed on the ojff 
side, to the back arch of the saddle in a similar man- 
ner to the carbine bucket. 

(9) Picketiug pegs to be made of iron (standard 
pattern). They are carried in one of the following 
ways, viz., one in each wallet if the latter are big 
enough ; or in a small leather case along the front of 
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tfie wallets and attached to them by straps under the 
cape so that the hand be not injured in coming in con- 
tact with the pegs, or they are kept with the heel-rope. 


(10) Water-bottle is carried on the sowar. 

(11) Chagul w'hen used to be carried under the 
horse’s belly, slung in a net. It should be slung through 
the saddle" between the tree and the cantle, and not 
over the seat of the saddle, which causes it to hang too 
far forward and catch the rider’s spur. It should just 
touch the horse’s belly when adjusted ; it will thus 
hang clear of the belly when the saddle is pressed down 
by the rider’s weight. 

(12) Canteen if used, to be strapped on to the side 
of the near wallet. 

(13) The havresack to be carried on the left side, 
the strap passing over the right shoulder under the 
pouch-belt. When not used for carrying provisions, 
it will be neatly folded and fastened with a button and 
hung scpiare across the man’s side, the lower edge in 
line with the elbow. 

(14) In Lancer regiments a loop should be sewn 
on to the girth on the off side through which the butt 
of the lance is placed into the off bucket when dis- 
inounting by sections with carbines, the lance being 
k(*pt steady either by a strap on the off wallet especial- 
ly sewn on for the purpose, or by one of the cloak- 
straps. 
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Method of carrying cloak, heel-ro'pe, and gram-bag* 


M&ihod of carrying 
dodk, heel rojye, and 
Qram hay. 
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(15) Wallets will be packed only in marching 
order as under : — ■ 


Near Wallet. 

Off Wallet. 

Horse-brush. 


Currycomb. 

1 Change of clothes, etc. 

Hoof-picker. 


Tin of blacking. 


Brushes, boot and cloth. 



(16) The shoe case will be carried on. the near side 
and should contain two shoes (one fore and one hind) 
and nails that have been previously fitted to the horse. 
It should be supported by a pad so as to hang perpendi- 
cularly. 

(17) The sword will be carried suspended through, 
a ring of leather on outside of shoe case, when not 
going into action. 

(18) The carbine bucket fastened to the back arch 
of the saddle on the off side should hang perpendi- 
cularly and well back from the man’s spurs. 

Cost of Equipment. 

92. The Silladar system on which all Native cav^^alrj’ 
(except Madras) are worked, is briefly as follows : — The 
sowar should bring from 450 to 500 rupees as so much 
invested money, to provide a fund as a working capital, 
called the Regimental Fund, to purchase a horse, sad- 
dlery and uniform. His pay is supposed to be calculat- 
ed to represent a fair interest on this money and his 
wages. When he takes his discharge, he gets back his 
regimental fund, and his horse price in full, and the 
value of his saddlery and uniform as assessed by a com- 
mittee j and, his whole assami, as it is called, is taken 
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over by the in-eoming recruit. If while on active ser- 
vice his horse should be killed, and the saddlery can- ^ 

not be recovered, he gets compensation from Government | 

for horse and saddlery according to rules laid down. 

Such compensation is drawn by the regiment, that for | 

the horse credited to the Chanda Fund, and that for 
the saddlery to his personal account, through the store / 

account. i 

In 1889 the Commander-in-Chief in India called the • 

attention of Commanding Officers of Native Cavalry j 

Eegiments to the necessity for procuring articles of ' 

equipment with due regard to the men’s pockets j and, 
moreover, circulated a statement giving the maximum 
prices to be paid for new articles without previous 
sanction of Army Head-quarters. These prices were ar- 
rived at by taking the mean cost of each article of 
equipment in possession of the Bengal and Punjab 1 

Cavalry at that time. Althongh this restriction has 
since been withdrawn, and coraroanding officers of regi- , 

ments have now a free hand as before, still the statement i 

must be regarded as a guide to them for the future. 


Maximum Cost of Equipment, 

UUIFOEM. 

Bs. a. p, 
. 20 0 0 
.780 
.14 0 
. 2 12 0 
. 0 10 0 



Serge blouses, each . , 

Kamarbands, „ . , 

Loongies, „ , , 

ICullas, „ , , 
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Es. a. p. 

Pvjaniahs, yellow, per pair 
Breeches, Coi'duroy . , 

Putties, per pair 
Kliaki blouses, each 
Do. pvjaniahs, per pair 
Shoulder-chains, „ 

Numerals, per pair . . 

Long boots 
Ankle-boots 
Gurgabis 

Spurs with oot-chains 
Posh teens 
Havresaek 
Sword-knot 

Arms. 

.. 12 8 0 
..700 
..060 

Accoutrements. 

Mackenzie equipment . . ,.800 

Water-bottle .. ,.120 

Canteen . . . . ,.180 

Share of tent .. ... 12 0 0 


Sword 

Lance 

Do. pennon 


5 8 0 
12 0 
3 0 0 
1 8 0 
3 0 0 
0 8 0 
8 0 0 

6 0 0 
1 10 0 
1 8 0 
5 4 0 
1 0 0 
0 4 0 


Saddlery. 

Saddle, new pattern, English tree , , 27 8 0 

Pair numdah pannels. . *. .4 8 0 
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ISTnnKlah (English) , , 

Pair wallets and wallet-straps 
Breast-plate (Hunting pattern) 
Leather girth ,, 

Surcingle 

Pair stirrup leathers 
Do. do. iron.s 


Carbine bucket 
Pair shoe cases 
Picketing-rope ibagdor) 

Bridle complete 
Chain ,rein and poll chain 
Cloak-straps and baggage-strap, 
Canvas Chagul, with net 
Saddle cover (bokhund) 

Pair lance buckets . . 

Grain bag (goat-hair) 

Corn sack (canvas) . . 
Grass-neb 

Leather case, for iron pegs 


Stable Gear. 


Es. a. p. 
6 8 0 
4 8 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
14 0 
2 0 0 
1 12 0 
4 0 0 
2 8 0 
18 0 
7 8 0 
3 4 0 

0 4 0 

1 2 0 
2 4 0 
1 8 0 
0 8 0 
1 12 0 
0 4 0 
0 12 0 



i 





Watering bridle . . 
Head collar (nukta) . . 
Head and heel ropes. . 
Picketing pegs, iron, each 
Leather nose-hag . . 
Hair nose-bag . . 

Stable bucket . . 
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Blankets, each < , 

Jhool 0 , 

Body -roller 
Eye-fringe 

Horse-brush • . 

Currycomb . . 

Hoof-picker . , 

Burnisher , . 

Mane comb < . 

Coir rubber 

Shoes and nails 

Full gear of baggage animal 


Es, a. p. 
.400 
.580 
.12 0 
.040 
, 0 12 0 
,040 
.020 
, . 0 6 0 
,036 
.020 
. 0 12 0 
,15 0 0 


N.B . — The pay of all ranks has been increased since the above 
rates were fixed, . 


Standard Pattern of Equipment. 

93. On reference to a letter from Messrs, Cooper, 
Allen & Company, Agents, Government Boot and Army 
Equipment Factory, Cawnpore, dated 26th jNIarch 1894, 
vide page 235, it will be seen how the necessity for a 
standard pattern of equipment for the native cavalry 
was pointed out, and the proposal for a committee of 
native cavalry officers to assemble, to decide this ques- 
tion was approt^ed by His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. The proceedings of the committee 
which assembled at OawTipore on the loth Jamiary 
1895, are given below in full as an, interesting and most 
inq)Ortant guide. 
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Proceedings of a Special Committee assembled at 
Cawnpore on the \5th January 1895, by order of 
His Excellency the Commander -in-Ghief in India., 
to inspect and repjort on the various patterns of 
saddlery and equipments in present rise in the 
Cavalry of the Native Army ; and to d.ecide on a 
jjattern, which may hereafter (if approved) he the 
recognised standard pattern for o.ll 7'egiments of 
Silladar Cavalry, 

President : 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. C. Burton, 
Commandant, 2.nd Bengal Lancers. 

Members : 

:Major C. W. Miur, c.i.e., 

Commanding \ith Bengal Cavalry. 
Major H. M. ^Iason, 

Commandant, 4dh Lancers, llyder- 
abad Gordingent. 

Major E. J. F. Wood, 

Commandant, 10th Bengal Lancers. 
Captain A. Phayre, 

Zrd Bombay Cavalry. 

Captain H. I. E. Palmer, 

6th Punjab Cavalry. 

H. Ledgard, Esq,, 

Firm of Messrs. Cooper, A lien & Co. 
The committee assembled at the Government Boot 
and Army Equipment Factory (Messrs. Cooper, Allen <& 
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Co.) at lO-oO A.M., and proceeded to read the order of 
His Exceilencj the Cominaiider-in-Chief in India con- 
cerning the same and the correspondence therewith 
attached. 

(2) Officers commanding all regiments of Silladar 
Cavalry in India were addressed in a memorandum by 
the President, and invited to send in any suggestions 
which might help the committee. The replies before 
the committee are read. 

(3) On inspecting the saddles of the several regi- 
ments on view in the sample-room of the factory, the 
committee is struck with their general similarity, and 
find that with a few exceptions regiments have 
adopted the angle steel arch tree, and but few are in 
possession of the wooden arch and cantle. The great 
difference, therefore, does not exist in a diversity of 
patterns of saddle so much as in the points of minor 
detail. 

Before, however, entering into these points of detail, 
the committee has fhlly discussed the advantages to be 
gained by recommending the adoYition of the Austrian 
saddle, or a modification of it, which has been in use in 
England, and which from reports aY)j)ears to have given 
satisfaction. Its present jDrice would debar all regiments 
of Silladar cavalry from adojjting it, £7-17-6 being 
more than any regiment could afford at the joresent rate 
of exchange. Reports are also before the committee of 
some regiments of Hyderabad Contingent who have 
tried the Austrian saddle and have not approved of it. 
For the above reasons, therefore, the committee will not 
entertain this saddle in its propositions. Each saddle 
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now in the sample-room will be examined in detail and 
the dififerences that exist noted ; and the committee 
trust, by selecting the best points in each, to combine 
the features in one saddle which may hereafter, if 
approved by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, be the standard pattern for all regiments of 
Silladar cavalry. 

The change to be effected must be a slow one, as many 
regiments have only lately been equipped ; and further 
during the years to come there may be improvements 
which it would be desirable to take up, so that the 
standard pattern would alter possibly in some degree 
from that now recommended. 

The committee would also desire to record that 
althougli it has been assembled at the suggestion, in the 
first instance, of the firm of Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co., 
and they have afforded facilities for going thoroughly 
into the question, and further tliat they have had the 
valuable assistance of Mr. H. Ledgard, a partner of the 
firm, in coming to their decision, it should be quite 
understood by regiments that the firm wish in no way 
to claim the exclusive right of making the standard 
pattern of saddle and equipment, and they will be pre- 
pared at all time to help regiments who consider they 
can get the work done at a cheaper rate in the open 
market. 

Appendix “ A ” deals with the various points of the 
saddle ; its composition, the tree, various sizes, pannels, 
slope of cantle, girth attachment, etc., etc. 

Appendix “ B ” deals with the horse equipment, 
headstall, breastplate, girths, bits, etc., etc. 
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Appendix “ C ” has reference to the equipment of the 
sowar, his belt and mode of carrying his carbine. 

The following points, though mentioned in the 
* attached appendices, aj^pear to call 
Panneis. farther explanation, as they 

have alwavs been sources of discussion and of doubt, 
]3oth at home and abroad, and the committee beg to 
record their opinion with all deference on these points. 

Panneis as in use at the present time, are made either 
of lom^ strips of felt, or stuffing of horse-hair mixed with 
flock From the reports before the committee, opinions, 
as to which is the better, are very equally divided. 
Some few years ago, felt panneis were all in use— a 
preiudice having arisen against the use of the thicker 
stuffed pannel ; but many regiments have returned to 
the stuffed pannel and gone to the other extreme, vis., of 
havin^r the pannel not sufficiently stuffed. The com- 
mittee is also equally divided in its opinion as to which 
is the better for general adoption, and it would point 
out that as either pannel is of a perishable nature, no 
firm would ever keep it in stock as a “ store article,” 
and as both materials are easily obtainable, they would 
beg to recommend that panneis be left to regimental 
arrangements. 

Blankets have, for the past few years, been recom- 
mended to take the place of the 

Blankets. pannels, and it is believed they are 

now in general use in the British Cavalry and Artillery 
in this country, and no doubt valuable information will 
soon be forthcoming as to their advantage or otherwise. 
jSome regiments on the frontier have also taken the 
blanket into use, but this committee think that it must 
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always be a drawback for Silladar cavalry on tbe score 
of expense. Its constant use on orderly duty in stations 
and therefore necessary expense in up-keep, as no 
commanding officer wmuld care to see the orderly of 
his regiment turned out with a frayed blanket, and there- 
fore men would in most instances be obliged to Iceep 
up two of these blankets, added to wbicli it would soon 
become useless as a means of giving covering and 
warmth to the horse, which is claimed as the chief 
desideratum for its use on service. 


There are at present five separate sorts of girth 
attachment in use in Native 
Cavalry regiments as follows ; — 


Girtli attacliment. 


1. The straight attacliment rivetted to the side 
bar. 


2. The attachment on runners going round side 
bar. 

3. Tlie staple attachment. 

4 & 0 . The “ V ” attachment with and without 
fore-biiekle. 

Each has got its supporter, but there is little doubt 
No. (1) is the best of the five, and it is believed is now 
again corning into use with the British Cavahw. 

No. (2) is likely to gall. 

No. ( 3), the staple rubs the rider’s leg and wears the 
saddle flap. 

Nos. (4) and fo) require extra long saddle and flaps, 
and it is a question whether any advantage is gained 
by the use of the fore-buckle in changing the position 
of the girth. The committee has recommended the 
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straight attachment, and it is supported in its reconi- 
meiidation by the experts of the Government Harness 
and also Equipment Factory. 

In concluding this report, the committee would wish 
to call attention to a saddle with a perforated steel side 
bar which has lately been issued to the 2nd Bengal 
Lancers. 

The tree is steel throughout. The side bars are 
made of the finest saw steel. The committee attach a 
report on it from Colonel Burton. The saddle has 
been in use in the regiment for some 20 months and 
has proved so far a success, and this committee thinks 
it might he given a trial in all regiments, who may 
now be requiring new saddlery and a report furnished 
on it after a thoroughly fair and severe test. 

APPENDIX A, 


Composed of fore and rear arch and two side bars, 
^ Tdie arches to be made of mild 

he a dle-tree. angle steel, and in the following 



arge 
horses and 


Remarks. 
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Tlte fork to have two slots for the wallet-straps, but 
no slot in the head of the arch. 

To have a high cantle, 3^ inches, the distance from 
_ , head of fore-arch to centre of 

rear-arch to be 18 inches, so that 
the seat, when fitted, will not be less than 17{- inches. 


The distance from point of fork of fore-arch to angle 
of rear-arch where it joins sidebar to be lo|^ inches. 
With these two measurements we arrive at the slope 
of the cantle. 


Cantle. 


Slots in rear-arch. 


The cantle to have two small 
rollers for the cloak-strap. 

The rear-arch to have one slot 
on each side for the outer bag- 
gage-straps. 


Struts or supports. 


Struts not recpired on the rear 
(angle steel) arch. 


Side bars made of thoroughly sea-^ 

soiled wood, 21 inches to 22 inches 
long, and with a curvature of 1|- inches in that length. 


The arches to be rivetted to the sidebars with 12 
rivets, •i.e,, 3 rivets in each bar 
in front and 3 in rear. The end 
of the side bars, projecting beyond the fore-arch, known 
as the burrs, to be cut flush with the fork of the fore- 
arch, and the burrs, to be formed of steel projections, 
well curved upwards, to clear the play of the shoulder 
and fitted with a loop and D, the former to fasten the 
breastplate and the latter as a wallet attachment. 


iHISiSr* 
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siirrop attachment. The stirrup attachment to be 
as lollows ; — 

An iron square revolving on a small band of steel, 
wliich is ri vetted to the side bar, the lower stirrup 
leather end to have a roller. 

These hands to be attached 3|- inches in rear of fore- 
arch. 


G irth attachments. 


There are at present five se- 
parate attachments used : — 


(1) The straight attachment rivetted to the side 


(2) Attachment on runners going round side bar. 

(3) The staple attachment. 

(4) and (5) The“V” attachment with and without 
fore-buckle. 


The first, the straight attachment, is recommended 
as the best and strongest, and the committee is sup- 
ported in this recommendation by the experts of the 
(jovernment Harness and also of the Equipment Fac- 



Shoe case to be attached by one strap only and to be 
, , fastened on near side at the angle 

Siioe Case attachment. , .... -i i 

where it joins the side bar, the 
rear-arch to be covered with a piece of strong leather 
fraying of strap, length of stra^) including 
be 22 inches. 


i (Toveriiment issue and will be attached by 
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Crupper D. 


This the committee does not 
think necessary. 


This completes the tree, its weight not to exceed 
7-3- to 7|lbs. 


To be attached by two leather-straps coming under 
y the fore-arch and with two buckles 

^ ' attached to the rear of the 

leather-covered cantle. The buckles to be so placed 
as to be protected by the fans of the side bars to 
prevent the possibility of coming in contact with the 
horse’s back. The end of the leather-strap to be fur- 
nished with a large brass eyelet, through which a 
thong may be passed to give purchase when drawing 
strap tight. 

One slot to be cut in seat (one inch long) in rear of 
fore-arch and free of it for centre 
cape or baggage-strap. 


Flaps to be 16^ inches long and to be screwed to 
Flaps. the wooden side bar. 


Consists of three tabs fastened with solid head-piece 

straight attachment, f f Three 

tabs are suggested as the rear one 
could be used when it is necessary to shift the girth, 
length of tab to be 15 inches. 

Pannels to be either of felt, 
Pannels. stuffed horse-hair or flock. 



Felt pannels will have a leather sweating pannel 
fastened over burr with a slit and small closing strap, 
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and buckle and a pocket to slide on to the rear fan pf 
side bars, stuffed pannel will have a serge covering and 
be adjusted to burr and fan as in the felt. 

Shoe case to be of the form of the shoe with a strap, 
one inch wide in the centre of the 
Shoe Case. arch, one inch and a half from the 

circle. 

A double inversed pocket suspended by single strap 
running through all leathers to prevent movement of 
shoes. A pad to be made to put shoe case in a per- 
pendicular position, to be made of either felt or horse- 
hair covered with a leather case. The shoe case girth- 
.strap to be 10 inches long including the girth loop. 
The sword ring of leather to be fastened on outside of 
pocket and 2 inches wide. 

Carbine bucket is Grovernment 
Carbine Bucket. property and needs no comment. 


, Cjirth to be a leather-band made in three sizes, a 
solid piece of six inches being left 
in the middle ; from termination 
of this piece outwards, towards buckles, the band will be 
cut in four laces, the breath of the girth to be 3 inches, 
to fasten to giith tabs by two iron buckles at each end 
and to have live runners for girth tabs and surcingle 
straps. One extra runner for lancer regiments fitted to 
off' side and clear of the saddle flap, to fasten lance 
when dismounted. 

Numdah, Government, “ new pattern,” for those regi- 
' Numdah ments wdio use blankets known 

as the Crichton, otherwise the 
numdah will be shaped to the saddle. A good machine- 
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ftiarle numdah is now obtainable at Cawnpore and 
DhariwaL 

Surcingle. Surcingle, ordinary pattern, in 

three sizes, as follows:—* 

Five feet 2 inches, 5 feet 4 inches, and 5 feet 6 inche.s, 
strap with buckle 1 8 inches to 22 inches. 

The collapsible wallet, with two straps and double 
buckles, length 12-| inches, width 
6 inches, connected by a yoke ; 
length of wallet-straps 3|- feet (42 inches). 


Picketing-peg case to be sewn on the front and 

pickrtmg.pog te. ;’!T® Pf'' f 

11^ inches long. 


Cape, Cloak and Bag- 
gage-strap. 


Cape-strap — 1, 24 inches, Kear 
straps — 3, 36 inches, to be made 
f inch wide. 



t 



The usual pattern stirrup leathers, 1 ^ inches wide. 

r 4.1 The iron buckle to be worn at the 

Stirrup Leathers. , . . , , i i 

stirrup iron end, and nob under 

the saddle end. Stirrup leather slides to be brass. 

The irons to be of the Hunting pattern, with two 
Stirrup Iron. foot bars. 

The sides of stirrup widening towards the foot bars. 

Lancer regiments to have a ring or D to fasten on 
lance bucket (if used). 
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Lance bucket — ordinary bucket ; the size cannot be 
fixed as it must depend on the 
Lfirice ^uc-e . of lance butt in use in regi- 

ments yitb short strap to fasten to I) on stirrup iron. 
The committee thinks that some pattern wallet or 
’ w f- holster or means of carrying the 

'aniers a e s. shoeing implements should be 

laid down. Some regiments carry these tools in an 
enlarged holster, others in a folding case attached to 
the rear-arch. This committee begs to recommend a 
wallet fitted with leather runners in which could be 
placed the file, drawing knife, hammer and cold chisel, 
and having a small pocket for a few spare nails. 

The back of the wallet to be made of sole leather 
with fittings for above tools and to open with four flaps 
of ordinary leather ; when closed to have the appear- 
ance of the ordinary collapsible wallet, with strap and 
buckle attachment. 



There are varied patterns of gram hags for carrying 
, , grain, and of all that the com- 

viaru >ag. mittee have had before it for in- 

spection would suggest the following : — 

A pair of plain canvas pockets connected with a yoke, 
capable of holding two seers in each, bound with a 
leather band round rim of each pocket and to have a 
cord running through large brass eyelets to close the 
mouth. This bag is not used as a feeding-bag. The 
(ros'eniment order is a goat’s-liair feeding-bag, and it 
is in nse in some regiments ; it is cheap, clumsy, and 
difficult to keep clean and sweet j and if not in use 
daily, soon gets moth-eaten. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Harness. 

The ordinary Nolan headstall, the pieces of which are 

Headstall. made in the following lengths 

Nose-band, 13" X ISi'’"'. 

Back stay, 11" X lU". 

Head-strap, 32", 34" and 36". 

Cheek-straps, 8". 

Throat-strap, 3' 6", 3' 8" and 3' 10". 

Brow band, 1 1 " x 1 1 J . 

Bit head-strap and cheek to be made to correspond 
with rest of headstall, a small strap and buckle on 
squares to attach the bridoon to headstall : head-piece to 
pass through brow-band runner and fasten with a buckle. 
Plates and bosses, regimental. 

. . Double reins of following lengths 

Hems. , • ixi » & 

and widths; — 

Reins (bit), 2 lengths, 4' 3" to 4' 6" and | of an inch 
wide. 

Reins, bridoon, 4' 3" to 4’ 6" and f inch wide. The 
bridoon rein sewn to the bridoon, the bit rein with 
buckles. 

In three sizes, 4^," 4f" and 5" for larger horses, the 
distance from the bar to ujiper 
■ ‘ ' ring on cheek to be the length 

of the whole size of cheeE 
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Ordinary snaffle with one ring on each side attached 
by small straps and buckle to 
square on headstall. Size to be 
regulated by the breadth of the bit. 


Hunting pattern, attached to saddle by straps and 

, , , buckle to the loops on the steel 

Breastplate. v 

buiTS. 


(xovernment having laid down a special way for carry- 
ing this rope, the committee does 
eat -rope. . down any fixed 

rules, but would suggest tliat the rope is more get-at- 
able when slung from the saddle, or round the neck as 
carried by British cavalry and artillery. As carried 
now, the rope which should be 10 feet long to be of any 
practical use, has to be rolled up so tight that a man 
often hesitates before making use of it ; but when slung 
from the saddle, it is not in the way of the movements 
of the horse, and can be quickly utilised. 


To be 11| inches long, and to be a fluted iron hammer 
HcteHu8.pBg. l*g> 


The supply of this article is from so many and varied 
.sources that no fixed rules can be 
laid down, but the committee re- 
commend a marching order blanket not less than 5' 5 '’ 
square ; weight o-|lb. ■ 3 
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APPENDIX 0. 


The patterns of belts are so many and varied, that it 
Waist belt appears almost impossible to fix 

on any distinct pattern. The com- 
mittee, however, are all agreed after careful considera- 
tion and inspection of some 40 belts that the best and 
most serviceable one is the present plain Sam Brown 
pattern, 2^ inches wide, wdiich should be made with an 
ordinary draw buckle (two teeth) and plain tongue. 

, A stud for the carbine captive strap to be adjusted to 
the belt, so as to fasten in front and to act as a keeper 
for the tongue of the belt after passing through the 
buckle. 


. The carbine captive strap to be attached to the belt 

Carbine captive strap. ’’•V 

on the dirrerent sizes so as to come 

about the centre or small of the back of the wearer. 
This strap to be made 33 inches long to admit of one 
turn being taken round the small of the butt and then 
fastened to the stud on front of waist-belt. 


The sword attachment to consist of two single slings 
10 inches apart, fastened by two 

■Sword attachment and 

belt. 

The frog to be a plain, strong frog, with two D’s, so 
; - that the frog may, if necessary, be 

detached from the slings. 
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The committee having insjiected the many attach- 
^ , , ments in use for carrying the car- 

Dine, have no hesitation in recom- 
mending that in use in the 5th Punjab Cavalry be the 
one to be universally adopted. It combines lightness, 
comfort and utility, aud is easily detachable. 

It is an ordinary cross-belt made of soft pliable 
leatber, and can be removed from the shoulder without 
taking it off the carbine. It is made as follows: — • 
Shaped cross-belt, 2 inches broad over chest, widening 
over centre of back to receive carbine, fastened by a 
square buckle with rounded shoulders. A nozzle, 4 
inches long, is sewn on the centre of the belt to receive 
the carbine, and a small keeper with stud to hold the 
small of the butt is fastened at a distance of 12 inches 
from lower side of nozzle. 


A similar cross-belt is used for carrying the pistol, 


Pistol attachment. 


but made in lighter leather but 
of same breadth and buckle. This 


is recommended for officers, native officers, and all rank 
carrying the pistol. The belt can be attached to the 
waist-belt by two runners wbicli have two D’s, to which 



is attached a revolver case without flap. 

The present cartridge pouch worn by most regiments 
Cartridge Eouchiis. "is considered too large. The com- 
mittee recommend two pouches to 
contain 10 rounds each, to be worn one on each side, 
and to be frstened to the belt, by a tab coming round 
back of pouch ; two studs to be oh the pouch, one to 
flisten it by tab to the belt, the second to close the 
pouch. 
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Note hy Major Mum, 11th Bengal Cavalry. 

While endorsing the able summary and report on 
the proceedings of the committee assembled to report 
on the best patterns of saddlery and equipment for 
Kative Cavalry, drawn up by Lieutenant-Colonel Burton, 
I think it necessary to say that if the standard imtterns 
are to be manufactured by Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co., 
an arrangement should be made with them to supply, 
at short notice, standard samples of the whole or any 
part of the patterns, not only to regiment.? but to any 
firm or contractor that may apply for them. 

There is a strong feeling in the Bengal Cavalry that 
the assembling of this committee will gi^ve an undue 
advantage to the firm of Messrs. Allen & Co. The fact 
that they are the makers and holders of the standard 
pattern will certainly bring them a very large share of 
the orders — more perhaps than they could undertake. 
To give other firms and contractors as fair a chance as 
possible, they should be afforded every ox)portunity for 
inspecting or obtaining standard samples. There are 
firms, such as the North-West Tannery Company at 
Cawnpore, which turn out excellent leather work, .sad- 
dlery and harness, with the best material, and the 
more of such firms there are the better and cheaper 
Native Cavalry will be served. 

Since the adjournment of the committee, I have had 
an opportunity of discussing the subject with the Com- 
manding Officers of four Bengal Cavalry regiments, all 
of whom express themselves even more strongly on this 
point than I have done. 
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I have not seen the report by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burton on the saddle with the 

Steel side bar sadd e. invented by him- 

self and Mr. Ledgard, and brought to its present im- 
proved state by the firm of Messrs. Cooper, Allen 
and Company. 

The specimen j)ut before the committee as having 
been some months in use, did not show from its leather 
work, girth tabs, etc., the signs of such continued work 
and rough usage as would entitle it to be considered 
among tried saddles as a pattern for a standard saddle. 

At the same time the many points of advantage which 
the steel side boards appear to possess, some of which 
are enumerated below, would seem to mark the saddle 
as one very suitable for Native Cavalry : — 

(1) Cheapness, scarcely dearer than the present 
pattern. 

(2) Imperishability of material, freedom from flaws 
and from unseen weakness of the steel side bars as 
compared to wooden ones, 

(3) Convenience for packing and carriage of spare 
side bars. 

(4) Thinness, bringing the seat closer to horse’s 
back, 

(o) Pliability, to conform to shape of horse's 
back. 

(6) Increased lightness. 
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(7) Ko carpenter’s or joiner’s work required any* 
where in the saddle. 

I have ordered a couple of these saddles and mean to 
give them a thorough trial in my regiment. 


Note hy Major Wood, lOi/i Bengal Lancers. 

I concur with Major Muir’s note, and am of opinion 
that the standard pattern of saddlery and equipment 
for the Native Cavalry should be in the open market, and 
that Commanding Officers should have a free hand in 
the making up of all saddlery and equipment. 

In the event of wnr, or any sudden demand for articles 
of saddlery and equipment to replace those in use, it 
wniild be absolutely impossible for any one firm, to 
comply expeditiously and satisfactorily with indents 
from many regiments, hoivever great its resources might 
be. 

I, too, have not seen Lieutenant-Colonel Burton’s 
report on the saddle with steel side bars. Here again 
the grave danger of a monopoly arises. The steel side 
bars might be patented, and the firm of Messrs. Cooper, 
Allen & Co. might claim the sole right of manu- 
facture. 

This saddle has not been sufficiently tried under ser- 
vice conditions and, for these reasons, I would be cau- 
tious in recommending its adoption. 

I have also ordered two saddles of this description, 
but with stuffed pannels, and will give them a trial. . 
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Sole by Major 11. M. Mason, 4tk Lancers^ Hyderabad 
Contingent. 

I fully endorse the opinions expressed by Majors Muir 
and Wood, as regards the necessity of the market being 
open to Commandants of Silladar Cavalry Regiments, 
and that samples of saddles, equipments, and accoutre-* 
merits, as recommended by the committee, should be 
obtainable by any firm requiring them. 

It appears to me that Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co., 
as stated on page 2 of the proceedings, are quite pre- 
pared to issue samples when asked for them ; for in- 
stance, I have already received four complete sets of 
saddlery (two of the saddles having steel side bars and 
two wooden side bars), equipment, and accoutrements, 
without any stipulations whatever from the above firm. 
I am in a position, therefore, at this moment, should I 
wish to do so, to send these samples to any firm that I 
might select. 

With reference to the steel side bars, I have not seen 
Colonel Burton’s report. I agree with Major Muir’s 
remarks on the advantages that they appear to possess, 
and am giving these saddles, which I have received, a 
thorough trial, and shall be glad hereafter to furnish a 
report on them if required. 


Note by Captain H. Palmer, 5tk Punjab Cavalry. 

I don’t quite see the point of Major Muir’s and Major 
Wood’s notes. I can detect no sign of Messrs. Cooper, 
Alien & Co. arrogating to themselves only the right of 
making up the equipment. 
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It appears to me that they offer every reasonable 
facility to other firms or any regiment to get the pat- 
terns from them. 

Eegarding Major Wood’s note about the tree with 
steel side boards, I think Mr. Ledgard is most public- 
spirited in not patenting his invention, and keeping it 
in his own hands, if its performances are as good as it 
promises to be. 

Eegarding the event of war (Major Wood’s notes), 
I understood, when I visited Messrs. Cooper, Allen’s 
Factory, their representative to say, that if they could 
get sufficient custom and a good number of regiments 
to promise to come to them, then they could keep ready 
.stocked, for any emergency, sufficient ready-made 
articles of equipment, in the same way as they do now 
for Cf overnment in the matter of boots. 

I cannot follo’w the fears of Majors Muir and Wood. 
If Messrs. Cooper and Allen give better leather and 
workmanship, with moderate prices than other firms, 
they w'ill receive the larger number of orders, not other- 
wise. 




JS’ote by Captain Phayre, Srd Bombay Ga-ijalry. 

The sentence on page 2 of these proceedings com- 
mencing “It should be quite understood” down to 
‘‘ open market,” seems to me to settle the monopoly 
question ; but it might be added that Messrs. Cooper, 
Allen & Co. are willing to supply any firm with a pat- 
tern saddle (with or without steel side bar). 
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I think we can safely recommend the trial of the steel 
side barj as it is now a non-patented article. 


NoU by H. liEDGiRD. 

I endorse the summary and report of the proceedings 
of the committee assembled, and would add that, as fer 
as my experience goes, I should say there is no doubt 
that they will result in a great improvement to the 
equipment of the Silladar Cavalry at large. 

I quite concur in the view expressed by the members 
of the committee that a decision regarding the adoption 
of the steel bar pattern saddle is, in view of no extend- 
ed trial having yet been given at present, rather pre- 
mature. 

As a member of Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co., I must be 
allowed to express my regret that any discussion regard- 
ing my firm should have been imported into the proceed- 
ings of the committee. It is true, that the original 
suggestion of convening the committee came from my 
firm ; but its first letter to the Deputy Adjutant-Gfeneral 
dated 24th March 1894 (copy attached), will show what 
prompted it. Had my firm suspected that there was the 
least chance of its motives being misinterpreted, it 
would have certainly stipulated that the cornmiUee 
should meet on strictly neutral territory, the Ctovern- 
ment Harness and Saddlery Factory for instance ; there 
is no doubt, on the other hand though, that the set of 
Siiddlery and equipment, as at present in use by every 
regiment of Native Cavalry in India, and collected by 
my firm for the information of the committee, was of 
considerable assistance to the members. 
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Dated Cawnpore, 26th March 1894, 

From — Messrs. Cooper, Allek & Co., Agents, Government Boot 
and Army Equipment Factory, 

To — The Deputy Adjutant-General, Army Head-Quarters, 
Simla. 

During the last three or four years our factory has. 
been turning its attention to the saddlery and equi];)- 
ment of Native Camlry regiments. We believe that by 
virtue of improved experience we are gradually over- 
coming the difficulties that are inseparable from the 
starting of a new business. But there is one difficulty 
that all the experience in the world will not get over, 
and that is the diversity of patterns of equipment used 
in the different regiments. So long as this continues,, 
it is impossible to deal with the business in what w'e 
consider a satisfactory manner. In the case of army, 
boots there are standard patterns, and by maintaining 
stocks of these we can comply with urgent indents 
immediately on receipt. But it would not be safe to 
keep a single saddle or other item of equipment for 
Native cavalry in stock. Consequently we are unable to 
execute indents with any great promptitude, and in the 
event of war or sudden emergency, all the advantages 
derivable from the resources of our factory would, in tlie 
case of Native cavalry, he lost to the State. We have 
by us now specimen sets of the saddlery and equipment 
of every Native Cavalry Regiment in India, and in no 
single instance * is the pattern of one regiment altoge- 
ther identical with that of another. We quite recognize 


*■ Excepting the three Eegiments of Madras Cavalry, who are 
equipped by Co^’erLment through the Ordnance Department. 
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that it is unreasonable to expect Silladar regiments, 
who x>ay for all their equipment, to be bound to take a 
pattern that might not meet with the approval of their 
officers. But, as a matter of fact, the divergence in the 
opinions of the majority of Native Cavalry officers as to 
the best jrattern to be adopted is not so great as to 
render some sort of general agreement on the subject 
an impiossibility. And we have a proposal to make, 
which w^e think should help matters in the right direc- 
tion, without being open to the objection of having the 
effect of fettering the direction of the commanding 
officers in the matter of the equix)ment of their regi- 
ments. Our proposal is that a committee of three 
officers of Native Cavalry to be elected by all the Native 
t’avalry regiments in the service, should meet at Cawn- 
pore some time next cold weather and inspect all the 
sx>ecim8n sets of saddlery we have collected. Then 
that a standard set of equipment and saddlery should be 
decided on in conjunction with our exj^erts [and, if 
desired, the experts of theCrovemment i^Ordnance) Har- 
ness and Saddlery Factory] which would embrace the 
chief features of the present patterns. Such a standard 
set once decided on, we would undertake (1 ) to keep 
U}> stocks of it, and (2) to supply it at rates considerably 
cheaper than those which we charge for sets of special 
regimental patterns. 

We may mention that we have discussed this pro- 
jjusal with several Native Cavalry officers, all of whom 
h?-ve warmly approved of it. We also enclose a coj)j 
of a letter received from the Inspector-Heneral of 
Cavali-y about the same subject. In the event of the 
Adjutarit-Heneral agreeing to our proposal, we are 
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advised to suggest — (1) that the voting for the com- 
inittee to represent the regiments should take place 
as soon after the 15th October next as jiossible, i.e.^ 
when the leave season is over; and (2) that the com- 
mittee should assemble at Cawnpore not later than 
February next. 


Dated Harnai, 11th March 1894. 

From — Major-General H, F. Geant, In-speetor-General of 
Cavalry in India, 

To — Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co, 

With reference to my conversation with Mr. Allen of 
your firm, I believe that the introduction of a universal 
pattern saddle, etc., for Native Cavalry, would tend 
greatly to increased economy and efficiency, and that 
any steps in that direction would be for the good of the 
service. 


Report by Colonel Burton on saddle in use in 2nd 
Bengal Lancers, ivith steel perforated side bars. 

Some years ago it struck me that steel side bars 
might be used with advantage in making up cavalry 
saddles, and when in England, in 1890, I was more 
deeply impressed with the idea, after a visit paid to the 
Steel Plate Axle-Box Company, near Tilbury | for, on 
taking uj) the plate of steel, into which the axle-box 
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v.H- r'lit, I was surprised at its lightness and Hexilaiity, 
and tiiere is no doubt as to its durability', v. hieh l'a< 
now been severely tested in all railways over I'lngharl 
aiai on the Continent, which have adopted the btool 
axle-plate box for their carriages. 

On my return to India, I determined to tiy what 
could be done with a steel side bar, and after many 
attemjits, in February 1893, I paid a visit to Messrs. 
Cooper, Allen’s Factory, and with Mr. Ledgard’s help 
had a tree made, and which I now think has many 
advantages over the wooden bar, and even the Austrian 
hinged movable side bar. 

I have now had some of these saddles in use for a 
longer or shorter period. One has been tested for the 
last twenty months, under all conditions of service, with 
a full marching order kit, over long distances on several 
occasions, and was ridden on by a non-commissioned 
officer in a 96-mile reconnaissance in February 1894; 
and it has proved its stability, its adaptability to the 
movements of the horse, and the absolute comfort it 
gave to its rider. This reconnaissance was accomplish- 
ed in six days, the last 29 miles being done in hours, 
with two halts of half-an-hour each. 

This saddle is now before the committee, and I trust 
that each officer will test it in every possible way, and 
ride on it. 

Tlie side bar is made of the finest saw-steel which is 
necessarily flexible. It is perforated as with a “ guiiwad 
cutter” to ensure its lightness. , The centre piece of 
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jht-* bar is lipped or threaded, to prevent its cutting the 
j.'iitber and to give resistance, and consequent plaj' 
t«ver th(“ withers and quarters of the horse. 

This tree has been weighed and compared witli all 
ihe wooden trees in Messrs. Cooper, Allen’s Paetoiy (of 
the se\eral regiments), and it is lighter than ariv of 
r'hem, with the exception of one which is of same 
weight ; this tree weighing 7Mbs. against the ordinary 
wooden trees which weigh from 7f to 91bs. 6oz. each. 

I have had, besides the saddle now before the com- 
mittee, eight others in use ; they have been ridden on, 
tested in route marching, cross-country riding, and in 
riding-school daily. The riders speak in the highest 
Terms of them, and state that above everything they 
feel themselves so much closer to their horses | that 
they can shift themselves and so give themselves ease 
on a long march ; and at the same time feel the_y are 
not tiirowing the weight on a particular part of the 
horse. 

The saddle speaks for itself, and I should be glad if a;ny 
officer would order one and give it a fair triah I claim 
nothing for the saddle ; but the substitution of a flexible 
steel bar for the present wooden bar, and that it gives 
automatically with the horse, and ensures freedom from 
sore-back, or galled withers, and gives greater comfort 
and ease to the rider. It is lighter than the wooden 
tree — in some cases by 1-| and 21bs. The difference in 
price is so small, Es.2, as to make it a matter of no 
importance ; and I have little doubt that if it were 
adopted, the steel being easily obtainable in large quan- 
tities, some means would be devised for cutting the 
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side bars by machinery (as in the case of the steel axle- 
boxes), and thus make the saddle cheaper than the 
ordinary wooden side bars. 

In conclusion, I would add that spare steel bars are 
more easily carried on service. Twenty-six bars, steel, 
occupying the space of 14 wooden bars. Further, with 
the present bars, it is necessary to have a carpenter and 
blacksmith, while with the steel bar the latter only is 
necessary. I have been asked to patent the bar, but I 
do not wish to do this, as in the event of its adoption it 
would add to its price : and I shall be sulSciently repaid 
if I have hit upon the right thing which will solve our 
many troubles on service. 


No. 614-N. S., dated Cawnpore, the 28th September 1898. 

From— Messrs. Cooper Allex & Co., Government Boot and 
Army Equipment Factory, Cawnpore, 

To— Major F. W. P. Angelo, 9th Bengal Lancers, 37, The 
Mall, Umballa. 

Bear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 13th, and 
shall be delighted to give you all the information you 
require for your book, extracts from which you have 
been good enough to show me already, as I feel sure it 
will be of the greatest assistance to cavalry and other 
officers in India. 

2. Since the committee was held here to recom- 
mend universal pattern saddlery for the Native Cavalry 
w'e have, acting on advice and hints from many regi- 
ments who have tried these saddles, made many small 
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improvements which together will certainly contribute 
to render a saddle more nearly perfect. These I will 
endeavour to enumerate : — 


lilPROVEMENTS MADE. 

1. Length of seat has been 
changed from 18" to IGI". 

2. The lace attachment to 
seat is now entirely discarded 
and the seat is attached with 
a strap which buckles behind 
rear arch. 

3. The seats are fitted 
about i" higher. 


4. Side bars I" wider at 
front and rear bearings, conse- 
quently bottom measurements 
aie I" wider. 


5, The front buiTS instead 
of being a continuation of the 
side ' bars are now separate 
pieee.s of steel with double D’s 
to attach wallets and breast- 
plates. 


Eeasom-s. 

1. 18" seat has been found 
too long for C.-B. horses. 

2. With the lace attach- 
ment the seat was liable to 
sink or sag. 


3. As do what we will, the 
leather slightly stretches after 
being ridden on some months, 
and this allows for the seat 
coming down to a comfortable 
position and yet clear of the 
horse’s back. 

4. The extra was found 
necessaiw for .strength, as 
breakages invariably occuri'ed 
at these points. The pei'foia- 
tions are now fewer and 
differently arranged so as to 
give the maximum strength. 
The weight of the .saddle is 
thereby increased only by 2oz. 

5. To clear the hoi’se’s 
withers better, as they can 
now be raised higher. 
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Improvements aiade. 

fj. Hear fans of the side 
Iau.s are bent np V' inure. 


7. Pa nn els are “quilted” 
in front of front arch and rear 
of rear arch. 


Eeasoss. 

6. We had several com- 
plaints from reqinients that 
the rear fans nilibed thelmrses. 
and we found tliat the n-iimval 
of stuffing was not sufficient 
to remedy this evil. lu*ui-e the 
necessity for lauiding tlie risu' 
fans I" upwards. 

7 These we now usually 
supply lined witli thin leather 
instead of serge, and at the 
portion under the front burr 
and rear fan we put little or 
no stuffing. Tliis keeps these 
parts of the saddle clear of 
the withers and quarters of 
the horse while the stuffing 
remains only on that part 
between the front and rear 
arch, which is the proper liear- 
iiig surface of the saddle. 
Stuffed pannels are usually 
preferred by Native cavalry 
to nuntdah pannels. 
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8. We do not now, unless 
specially required, make slots 
in these for the marching order 
straps as these slots were 
found to weaken the arch. 
Straps now pass right round 
the arch. 

9. To enable marching or- 
-der kit to. rest better behind 

saddle. 


No slots in rear ai'ch. 


Cantle V' upright. 



0. Tlie straigl)t attachment 
:efci;s:;d to the hide bar is pre- 
i'-'U to the staple attac!^- 

Olt. 


10. The straight at tael i- 
nietit is less liable to break ; 
.still regiments are now pre- 
ferring somebliing in the foi>m 
of a handle, sV> we have 
designed one that \v.,rks simi- 
lar to the stirrup attachment 
and lies hat again.st the horse 
( whether the horse be in or 
out of condition) and does not 
project outwaixls and wear 
awav the flaps as the rigid 
handle girth attachment did. 


11. A fifth and .smaller .size 
of saddle-tree is now kept in 
stoclv. ^ 


11. Owing to a large num- 
ber of high-withered horse.s in 
the Native Cavalrv. 


o. I send you herewith four diagrams (A, B, C and 
1); 01 the new saddle-tree showing respectively : 

(а) Inner view with side l;)ars attached. 

(б) Tree with steel burrs. 

(gj Dimensions of the ordinary sizes of saddles 
made. 

(d) Alethod of measuring the above (XI size). 



And a fifth d]agram (E) showing the dimensions of 
tae U7>to-date saddles most carefully fitted and sup- 
plied recently to the 1st Bombay Lancers, 8th Benoal 
avalry, Idth Bengal Lancers, and accordino- to vour 
directions to the Patiala Imperial Service, Lancers.' 
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Owing to the Patiala Lancers having smaller horses 
and a number of thick-set ones, 374 out of the 510 
saddles supplied to them were made lower in the 
front arch. Besides the difference in height of front 
arches it w^as found necessary, as you are aware, in 
some instances to put a No. A front arch to a No. X or 
even XI saddle and vice versa. The only other 
alterations you wished us to make in the Patiala 
Lancers’ saddlery were as follows 

(ct) Flaps not to be cut so far forward. 

(b) No rivets in the seats. 

(c) Numdahs should be cut so as to fit the saddle 

and leave square portions behind the flaps to 
prevent friction from shoe case and carbine 
bucket. 

4. The alterations in the saddle we now recommend 
(diagram F) appear small, but together represent a 
distinct improvement on the Committee pattern, 
making it both more comfortable and likely to last 
longer. 

5. I append a statement (Gr) giving the a|)proximate 
weight and cost in detail of a complete set of saddlery 
as requested. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. LEDGrAED, Agent, 

GovU Boot & Army Equipment Factory. 
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c. 

Measurements of various sized Trees of Saddles. 


s 

upper 
■width of 
iront arch 
between 
side bars. 

Lower 
■width of 
front arch 
between 
side bars. 

Upper 
width of 
rear arch 
between 
side bars. 

Lower 
width of 
rear arch 
between 
side bars. 

Eemarks. 


Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 


A 

5 

lOf 

6 

12| 

Measurements 
stioukl be taken 

B 

of 

114 


12| 

from edge to 
edge of side 

C 

Oj 

111 


13 1 

bars. 

X 

54 

10| 

5f 

111 


XI 

5 

10 

5| 

111 



D. 
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E. 

Dimensions of improved Saddles recently supplied to 
Regiments. 










A 

B 

C 

X 

XI 

Total. 

ifth Ben.afil Cavalry ... 

120 

60 

40 

170 

80 

470 

ISth Lancers ... 

150 

60 

5 

346 

10 

571 

1st Bombay Lancers ... 

95 



339 

36 

470 

Patiala Lancers 

S3 

”'5 


271 

151 

510 
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G. 

Statement showing the weight and cost in detail of 
a complete set of Standard Pattern Saddlery. 







Weight. 

Cost. 

Eeaiaeks, 


lbs. 

Rs. a. p. 


Saddle-tree ... 

8.. 

7 8 . 0 


Saddle 

19 

25 0 0 


Numdah 

2i 

7 0 0 


Wallets with straps 

31 

5 8 0 

Saddle com- 




pUte. 

Marching order straps ... 

i 

16 0 

■Weight, Cost. 

Stirrup leathers with irons 

2| 

4 8 0 

j lbs. Es. a, p. 

Surcingle 

1 

2 0 0 

1 29«- 47 6 0 

Girth 

1 

2 0 0 

] 

Headstall with reins, bit 

5 

9 0 0 


and bridoon. 




Head-rope 

3. 

ISO 


Breastplate ... 

1 

2 4 0 


Shoe case with pad 

1 

1 14 0 


Carbine bucket 

21 

4 8 0 


Lance bucket ... 

1 

1 12 0 


Total 

49 

75 12 0 [ 
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MILITARY SADDLES. 


The following most interesting and instructive lec- 
ture on the above subject was delivered by Colonel the 
Hon'ble H. G. L. Crichton, Commanding Hampshire 
Yeomanry, on the 8tli July 1892, at the Royal United 
Service Institution, with Major-General J. Keith- 
Fraser, C.M.G., Inspector-General of Cavalry in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the chair. ' 

The subject about which I have been asked to 
lecture is a wide one, and includes a variety of differ-i 
ent descriptions of saddles. 

There is an old saying about putting the saddle on 
the right horse, but the greater difficulty always has 
been rather to put the right saddle on the horse, and 
this difficulty has existed in a great degree ever since the 
experiment was first tried ; but I feel fully convinced 
that a better saddle might be placed upon the English 
cavalry horse than lie has been made to carry of late 
years ; and I believe that the public lectures whicli 
have been given in military societies, such as the one 
in Dublin by Veterinary Lieutenant-Colonel Thompson 
and at Aldershot by Veterinary-Captain Smith, will be 
of the greatest benefit by drawing the attention of regi- 
mental officers to what is below the surface of the horse,, 
and so showing where the pressure may and where it 
may not be placed. ; 

A horse is the most patient of sufferers, and to a 
certain extent a cavalry officer is at a disadvantage 
in comparison with an infantry officer when trying 
ecpiipment experiments, as the poor animal cannot 
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express its approval or the reverse of the trial ; but 
there is one thing certain that the horse’s back will 
tell no lies, and if "the equipment is not a good one, 
the back will precious soon show it. 

In a most excellent book called Manual of Saddles 
and Sore Backs,” Veterinary-Captain Smith gives a 
picture of a horse with a regular tale of horrors in the 
way of sores on his back, and the poor brute’s eye is 
admirably depicted to show the pain he is suffering ; 
as this hook is very widely read, I feel I ought in 
justice to the British Cavalry officer to say that the 
causes for the greater number of these sores no longer 
exist, as they were inherent to a particular saddle, which 
is also depicted in his plates, but the manufacture of 
wbicb has long since ceased j and if there are any of 
these saddles still retained in the service they should 
speedily be destroyed, or they will prove disastrous to 
those who may be doomed to use them on service. 

. There has been held in London quite recently an 
exhibition of saddlery at the Saddlers’ Hall, where 
amongst many other articles of saddlery w’ere collected 
the latest military saddles from eleven European 
armies ; by the courtesy of the Saddlers’ Company I wns 
enabled to thoroughly examine them, and also to make 
drawings of them, which I have enlarged and now pro- 
duce. To try and make my lecture interesting and 
possibly instructive, I feel I cannot do better than make 
a comparison of these different equipments, and to try 
to draw inferences therefrom. Military saddlery is a 
niject to which I have given a deal of attention 
many years; and, therefore, I hope I may be excused 
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giving my opinion; ifc will be done with the best 
possible intentions for the good of the Cavalry service 
of all nations. 

No nation need certainly be jealous of any one 
haviiig copied from the other, as I never saw eleven 
rnaeliines all intended for the same purpose so dis- 
similar one from the other. 

TAe Italian. 

The arches of this saddle are made of wood, and 
appear very strong ; they slope outwards. 

The seat is a loose pilch, padded in strips ; it rests 
on a strong piece of leather, which is attached to the 
two arches. 

The side boards are short, like a pack-saddle. 

There are thickly stuffed pannels, lined with flannel ; 
they are about 1 foot 9 inches long by 1 foot deep. 

A large thick white blanket is i)Iaced under the 
pannels. 

The buckles are galvanized. 

TVie girth is a very broad one, and made of twenty- 
one thick pieces of cord with three girth-tabs. 






The kit is carried in two sheep-skin bags, which are 
hung on each side of the saddle behind ; two pockets 
ill each sheep-skin. 

. The saddle has rather a weird appearance, and has 
what we should call a great fault in that everything is 
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f'OVf-'if'd np, and yon cannot see anything that may be 
p!it on v.'mng underneath and so be doing damage to 
the liorse’s back; the whole is exceedingly cumber- 
soiiic and weighty, and I should have thought the men 
Would sit very high above their horses, and so have 
little control over them with the leg, as well as mak- 
ing the whole top-heavy and inclined to roll. 


The American. 

The American saddle is like most other things of 
this nation’s, most original and clever, 

Ttie tree is, I presume, a mixture of wood and iron, 
built up like a plain hunting saddle, but as it is cover- 
ed over with black leather, I could not tell its construc- 
tion. 

The side boards are short and have a very wide 
bearing, and are very close together along the back- 
bone. 

A large, thin grey blanket i.s used under the side 
boards, but I could not see how it is pirevented from 
slipping if it has a mind to do so. 

Tlie girth has the widest bearing on the saddle of any 
shown ; the straps go right over in front and behind the 
arches, the lower part of girth is very short, and is 
made of strong dark horse-hair twisted up into twenty- 
four cords between two heavy rings which are fastened 
with leather thongs to the rings which join the girth- 
tabs together. 
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The carbine bucket is a very short oiie, with a hole 
ill the bottom of it, and without seeing how it is car- 
ried, it is difficult to understand how the carbine escapes 
injury. 

The stirrup is most peculiar ; it is made of wuod with 
a blank leather guard in front of it ; it is very light, and 
I am told the use of it is to protect the foot in riding 
in long grasses. 

There is no seat nor are there any flaps in this saddle : 
it is very light and workmanlike ; but I cannot express 
an opinion as to the comfort or otherwise of riding in 
it in hot or wet weather. 

The Dutch. 

This is a saddle of a very novel and ingenious descrip- 
tion. The front arch appears to be flat iron or steel set 
on edge and sloping back, the rear arch is also of flat 
iron. 

The cantle is long and flat, instead of standing up 
like most cantles : thus the cloak or kit is strapped on 
top of it instead of behind it, which insures its being 
kept off the horse’s back, but has the great disadvantage 
of causing top weight. I should also think that if sub- 
jected to rough treatment the cantle would be very 
liable to be broken off. 

The peculiar feature of this saddle is the way in 
wliich the side boards are made adjustable to the shape 
of the horse’s back, being on a hinge wdth the two arches ; 
the hind arch is continued all the way under the seat 
to the front arch and the stirrup leather goes round it, : 
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The seat of the saddle looks very comfortable ; it is 
cut in strips and sewn np again, with a second layer of 
h-atiier underneath treated in a similar way, so as to 
arri\e at the proper shape and make it strong ; we 
mi-ht well imitate this seat. 

The flap is of a peculiar shape, the lower part of it 
very far to the front. 

The girth comes direct from the front arch and has 
to be kept back by a strap from behind the flaj:) on the 
side board. I cannot think this a good yjlan, as I sliould 
say it would make wrinkles on the girth in a dangerous 
place, and the lead of the straps does not look right ; 
the girth is of brown canvas. 

There is a small bucket which looks as if it was 
intended to carry the carbine in front of the saddle on 
the off side. 

The w^allets are capacious. 

Altogether this saddle shows that the Butch Cavalry 
have been very much alive to the changes of moderii 
times in cavalry equipment, and have profited thereby. 
Tliere was nothing to show what \vas worn between the 
saddle and the horse. I should like very much to 
piovide them with the numdah and blanket of the 
equipment I advocate, and another girth attachment; 

The Austrian. 

The front and hind arches are made of 3 inches broad 
hollowed-out iron, with a long eantle. 
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The side boards are roughly made, are short, but ap- 
pear very strong and of a good shape. 

Tlie seat is padded and stuffed, passed ov’-er the 
cantle. aud fastened to the front arch ; it rests on a 
strong piece of leather, which is attached to the arches 
and the side board by thongs. The flaps are one noth 
seat and appear very broad (18 inches); they are padded 
in front. 

The wallets are very capacious ; there are two pockets 
in them for ammunition, and an attachment which 
looks as if it was intended for carrying a peg. 

The shoe-ease is half under the flap. 

A small hunting breastplate. 

The blanket is an excellent one; made of white flan- 
nel ; it is large and thick, aud consequently heavy. 

There are two girth-straps well back on the side 
board, aud a hard black leather girth. 

The peculiarities of this saddle seemed to be the 
enormous amount of leather in the flap with a stuffed 
pad in front of it, and the beauty of the thick white 
blanket ; but I could not see how the blanket is pre- 
vented from working back. The stirrup-irons appeared 
to be very heavy ; we might with advantage copy the 
material of the blanket and take a lesson from the side 
boards. 

French. 

The arches are made of broad fiat iron, hollowed, with 
a thick rim. 
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The side boards are wood, and long and broad. 

Pannels are attached to the side boards; they are 
lined with ' strong caiiyas. 

The seat appears a comfortable and capacious one, of 
thick leather, supported by canvas, and fastened with 
copper rivets to the side boards. 

The wallets are large. 

The shoe-ease is carried on the off side, and is of a 
jieenliarly good shape. , 

Tiie girth looks an excellent one, composed of six 
pieces of webbing joined with leather pieces. 

The buckles are some of them brass and some galva- 
nized. 

There is no numdah or blanket shown, but the 
French, I know, use a dark-blue blanket. 

The pannels and the tree of this saddle appear very 
l ieavy, the seat and flaps are of a good shape, and the 
shape of the shoe-case is well worthy of imitation. 

Danish Cavalry, 

Tliis saddle has only one arch, which is in front, and 
i.', a small piece of flat iron ; it has no side boards. 

The pannels are broa^ and, thick, and lined with 
canvas. . 

The .seat and flaps, are all iil one and - appeared to be 
the foundation upon which the whole fabric was built ; 
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file seat was joined “down the centre, and made of a very 
tliick leatlier, with a strong ridge behind to keep the 
man in tlie saddle. 

The wallets are of a medium size. 

The saddle bags are of canvas with a leather cover- i 

ing, hung by two straps, one over the seat and one over | 

the hind part of the saddle. | 

The girth is made of thick webbing with two girth- i 

tabs, in which there are eyes, only the strap and buckle i 

being on the girth. 

The buckles are black, | 

There is no blanket, but a very large felt numdah. i | 

This I thought a most peculiar saddle ; being with- J • 

out a tree, it certainly adjusts itself to the shape of the 
horse’s back, which is right in. theory, but I should i 

have thought it wnuld have been pulled out of shape 
by the powerful method of girthing up the horse, and 
the girths, surcingle, and stirrups are all fastened to j 

the flap. The riariwv strap for saddle bags across the 
seat and the ridge behind cannot be conducive to the \ 

comfort of the rider. -j 

Danish Artillery^ ij 

The arches of this saddle are of wmod, wdth steel j 

plates let in front and rear, and are consequently very | 

strong.’ ' ' 

The side boards are rather flat, very much turned up ‘ 

in front, j 

There are no pannels, but a good red blanket. ’ 
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The girth is a thick leather one, with one large buckle. 

The wallets are of a peculiar shape, square at the 
bottom, with a large cover. 

The buckles are all galvanized. 

The seat is a soi't of pilch, which rests on leather 
stretched between the arches ; the seats and flaps are 
in one. 

There is a very small bucket, which looks as if it was 
intended for carbine, on the off side, near the wallet. 

This saddle appears of a more recent date than the 
cavalry saddle of the same nation ; the tree appears of 
excellent construction and well worthy of note ; tlie 
blanket and wallets are good, the girth is peculiar, 
the seats and flaps cannot be properly judged unless 
ridden in ; they are evidently very light. 

Belgian. 

The arches are flat, broad iron, rather weak I should 
have thought. 

The side boards are short, and they have under them 
thick white numdah pannels. 

There is no blanket shown with the kit, but I expect 
there must be one used. I should be sorry to trust the 
numdah pannels without one. 

Tlie girth is composed of sixteen cords run through 
strips of raw hide. 

The wallets do not look very large; they are covered 
with a cloth covering, which has the number of the 
regiment and a crown upon it* 
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The buckles are some brass and some steel. 

The seat looks a very good one, and the flaps of a 
moderate size. 

The saddle bags are capacious, but I should have 
thought they would have interfered with the move- 
ments of the horse from being so far behind. 

The cloak is fastened on top of the cantle, which lies 
flat ; this is an excellent plan for keeping everything off 
the horse’s spine, but increases top weight. 

This is a very neat looking equipment (bags except- 
ed), the girth appeared an excellent one, and there is a 
rolled head or heel-rope. 

German, 

The arches are made of bi’oad iron, hollow'ed, with a 
long cantle, and are attached to w-'oeden side boards. 

There are no pannels, but a good big blanket with 
eight thicknesses, I could see no way for keeping tlie 
blanket in its place. 

The girtli is of leather with three long tabs. 

The w^allets are narrow^, but broad on top. 

There is a shoe-case with a rope coiled round it. 

The seat is a pilch one. 

A corn sack is carried behind the saddle, with corn 
at each end ; the cloak is strapped under the cantle* 
The whole is covered over with a shabraque, which hides 
everything from .view'-, and must be hot. 
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The stirrups have two lance buckets a-piece ; it is a 
cumbersome and heavy equi23m8nt, and nothing very 
worthy of note in it. 


The Greek Artillery. 

This saddle has iron arches and wooden sideboards, 
with black numdah 2 >annels. 

Til ere was no blanket shown with the saddle, but the 
paiinels looked as if they would require something 
between them and the horse. 

The girth is of black hard leather. 

Tlie wallets are caytacious. 

The buckles are steel and galvanized. 

There is a shoe-case on the. off side. 

The .seat and flaps are all in one, and supported by 
rather a narrow jiiece of leather stretched between tlie 
arches, which give the a^ij^earance of a saddle the re- 
verse of comfortable to ride ujjon ; the flajjs have a j)ad 
in front. 


Tile tree of this saddle seems to be of a modern con- 



struction; the stirrujj-leather jiasses through the side 
board, but not in a way to cause an unevenness. 


Greek Cavalry, 

This saddle is of the old post-boy and artillery driver 
^lattern. 

, The .side boards are wood, with fully stuffed pannels,' 
long in rear, but.no projection in front. ) 
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The girth is a web one. like our plain saddles. 

The wallets are very capacious. 

This is the only saddle apparently which has a crup- 
per, which shows how little that instrument of torture 
to the horse is now considered necessary. 

This seat looks as comfortable as the Greek artillery 
looks the reverse. 

Russian, 

The arches are of round iron, liable, I should have 
thought, to open 5 they slope outwards, the side boards 
are wood, square behind and shoih, very much turned 
up in front, and close together. 

There are white numdah pannels on the side boards. 

There is no blanket, but tw^o large pieces of white 
felt, the upper one is covered with Kussia leather. 

The girth consists of two pieces of raw hide, very wide 
apart, with another piece of hide about a foot long to 
keep the two from separating under the horse ; these 
straps go over the side boards under the seat. 

The wallets are like two little kit bags, with a cord 
at the top to close them; they are small. 

The seat is blocked to fit over the arches, and looks a 
very comfortable one. 

The flaps have a padded front. 

The saddle bags are capacious; they hang not across 
the seat, but over the numdah behind the cantle. 

Tiiis equipment is the most remarkable one in the 
Exiiibition, and for excellence of work could not be 
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excelled; the whole is made of sweet-smelling Russia 
leather; the straps are rather delicate, and 1 cannot 
think it is exactly the saddle which the Cossacks of the 
I)oD use. The horse must be very much covered 
up by the large pieces of felt, which constitute the 
numdah and blanket surmounted as they are by a large 
piece of Russia leather, which combined reminds one 
very much of an apparatus used for hot fomentations ; 
but the girth, the seat, and the two layers of felt are 
well worthy of note and consideration. 


British. 

The arches of steel, with points below tbeir side boards. 
The side boards are long and narrow at the end, with a 
piece of leather round the rear ends to prevent their 
being chipped. 

There are no pannels, but a thin brown blanket is 
placed between the side boards and the numdah ; the 
numdah is shaped like the reversible numdah recom- 
mended by me, but the straps are so sewn on that it 
cannot be reversed. 

The wallets look small when compared with the 
wallets in the Exhibition. 


The seat has a division down the centre, something 
after the principle of the American. I believe this is 
not approved of. 



The girth is a leather one. 

The carbine bucket is bung on the off side, 
attached to the. girth by a strong piece of leather. 
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The side boards are made long and narrow for carry- 
in l»anne]s, and it stands to reason that if these latter 
are discarded, the side boards want alteration. 

Turkish Cavalry. 

Turkey has sent, since the Exhibition of Saddlery 
was closed, most complete sets of cavalry and artillery 
saddlery. 

The arches of cavalry saddles are hollowed-otit iron, 
very broad, a high front arch, and a long cantle. 

The side boards are wood, same breadth all along and 
short; they carry pannels, beautifully stiilFed, of the 
same sha|)e as the side boards. 

The stirrup-leather goes through the centre of the 
side board, in a very bad place. It would be very well 
for Turkey if they took a hint from the Au.strian side 
board, of the best way for the stirrup-leather to hang; 
the leather is under the flaps. 

Their w-allets are large, but lie very flat; they are about 
half the thicknevss of our own ; in the near one there 
are two pockets for ammunition ; in the off one a place 
for shoes. The seat is a loose pilch, and great trouble 
is taken to make it soft; there is a broad piece of 
leather stretched under the seat. 

Their girth is a web one, with three straps. 

The shoe-case is a very good one, like the French, 
and on it is rolled a rope. 

There is a little shabraque, which is lined with felt. 

The artillery saddle has same description of arches 
and side boards, but a large blanket, 8 feet by 6 feet, 
instead of pannels. ^ , . , 


The shoe-case is like the British, 

T!ie girth is leather, with one large buckle. 

The whole kit is very complete; collars seem very 
well stuffed. 

Cow-boy. 

The arches of this saddle are made of wood, covered 
with raw hide side boards ditto, which make it very 
strong. 

The girth is in two pieces: one in front, and the other 
behind the saddle, and can be joined under the belly; the 
stirrup is very far back, and goes over the seat. The 
flap is attached to the stirrup-leather. 

There is a sheep-skin bag behind, like the Italian, for 
carrying kit. 

Under the pannel is a leather, lined with felt, on 
which the saddle rests. 

There is a red blanket next to the horse, 

The two girths are of strong cords under the horse. 

This saddle is very strong, as can be seen any day at 
the Wild West Show. They say it seldom breaks, and 
it gets very rougdi work. The front girth is the main 
one, and is very tar forward ; it can be tightened to any 
e.xtent by the long leather-strap which passes between 
the two rings. Irom the girth being so far forward, it 
is kept tight by the weight of man in the saddle actinc^ 
as a lever against it. It is very remarkable how these 
saddles cling to tlie back. A man can drag himself from 
under the horse’s belly up into the seat without movin<^ 
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the saddle. They have no points ; they say, the blan- 
kets do not slip back, and that the saddles never gall 
the horse. 

The flap being attached to the stirrup-leather appears 
a very sensible plan, as it requires only a small piece of 
leather, and it is always where it is wanted ; whereas 
with a large flap a great deal of it is never used, and it 
tends to make the horse hot, besides being heavy and 
expensive. 


Crichton. 

The arches are made of steel ; there are no points 
below the side board. 

The side boards are broader than the British, and 
the ends are not so pointed. 

There are no pannels, but a bine blanket, about 6 feet 
square, i.s carried between the side boards and numdah. 

The numdah is so shaped that it can be reversed and 
used either side to the horse, or either end to the front, 
and there is a strap at each end to attach it to the 
front and hind arches of the saddle. 

The wallets have tins inside them which keep them 
in good shape, and enable the cloak to be tightly 
strapped to tiiem, whether they are full or empty. 

The buckles are all brass. 

The seat is rather longer than the British, and 
su])ported by welting 

The stirrup-leathers are passed through a bar on the 
side board, and not through the side board itself. 
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The girth is a leather one, cut in strips on each side. 

The carbine bucket is like the British. 

Now I will endeavour to compare all the forefroinw 
saddles, and see how far different nations are aoi-eed'’ 
and how far thej are at variance, and when I express 
opinons on their suitability, or otherwise, I do so simply 
from observation, and therefore am very subject to 
correction, as I always hold two things about saddlery 
that no opinion is worth a rap unless formed after 
personally trying the equipment by riding in it a great 
many miles, and seeing it tried on a nurnber of horses 
for a period of a year or two by different corps. I have 
had no opportunity of trying any of the saddles, except 
my own, nor do I know how far any of them have been 
tried, except the British, and some of them look to be of 
a very novel construction. 

On the question of the material of the arches of the 
saddle out of 13 shown, I find 5 w^ood and 7 iron, and one 
no arch at all to speak of, viz., the Danish. 

There are a variety of iron arches, broad, flat, and 
curved, wdth a strong rim, like the French, Austrian, 
Dutch, Belgian, Hungarian, and Greek Artillery are the 
most common I the round iron, like the Eussian, and 
the angle steel, of which the British are made ; of these 
I should say decidedly that our latest steel arches are 
the strongest. Iron is always liable to open, if not by 
use by a sudden blow, or horse rolling upon it. This 
may be snid of a ivooden arch, wdth regard to violence, 
as the latter, when combined with, iron-plates, may be 
smashed, but will never open; and if smashed up, it can- 
lelp being noticed; whereas iron arches may be 
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hy v. blow, or graduallj’- opened bj pressure, and 
tbe liOrsf*s gradually suffer from a badly-fitting saddle; 
ar.i I i f OIK' oijfuis from pressure the j)robability is all of the 
saruf' iiatti'i’ii will do so, without any possibility of cure, 
as wlien iron is closed by force it will open again all the 
inoi’e easily when pressure is applied. 

The wooden arches are favoured by Italian, American, 
Danish Artillery and Greek Cavalry; of these the Italian 
and Danish Artillery seem very strong ,* the American 
and Greek, being covered up with leather, I could not 
Judge of ; the Danish Artillery struck me as being the 
i)est one in the Exhibition, with a broad and long piece 
of steel on edge let into the wood, it would take a 
tremendous blow to smash it, and it could not open. 

Points, 

Wc liave always had in our English saddles certain 
things called ‘D'clnts” which are the continuation of the 
front arch below the side boards : these, as a rule, bear 
eithei' too hard or not at all ; in the former case they 
utterly upset the balance of the saddle and hurt the 
horse ; in the latter they are useless. In saddles of my 
own pattern I have lately done without them with 
beneficial results, and I do not find a single saddle of the 
thirteen, except the British, which has points. 

Side Boards. 

The side boards are almost the most important part 
of the saddle, as they are the medium for conv^'eying the 
whole weight of saddle, and whatever is carried upon 
it, to the horse's back. The following have a short 



side board: — Italian, American, Dutch, Austrian, 
Belgian, Danish, Crreek xArtillery and Russian ; the 
British, French and Greek have a long one. The dis- 
advantages of side boards being long behind are that the 
further back pressure is placed on the horse’s back the 
more the friction, owing to the inov^ement of the hind 
quarters, and the longer the saddle the greater will be 
its movement at its extremities. 

The advantages of having a long side board are, that 
it enables the kit or cloak when placed behind to be 
better earned than on the short one, and therefore I 
consider the best saddle is the one with a long side 
board, so arranged that the last 3 or 4 inches of it can 
canw the kit but not touch the back ; this can best be 
done by the blanket being folded of a certain length 
and carried between the numdah and saddle, and this 
arrangement I have found to answer admirably. Now 
I wish to draw special attention to the side boards 
of the Dutch saddle, which reminds me that the 
Dutch have considerable experience in side boards of 
another description, viz.^ on their boats, which may 
possibly have specially directed their attention to 
the subject; these are intended in a very simple 
way to adjust themselves to the shape of the back, 
but I hold that their doing so leads to another 
danger, as it cannot be expected that a horse will 
lose or gain muscle in, the same degree ail over 
the back, and suppose the back alters shape under the 
seat of the saddle where the greatest w^eight is, the 
board would adjust itself accordingly, which action of 
it might bring the edge of the board in front in contact 
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V. itL tlif- pidf of tlie withers wliere the horse mi ght 
alteiv-d >'-.hape in a converse way to the back. For 
fi::’' n-asuii I must here mention a saddle which was 
stiovvn nf tie* Exhibition by the gallant officer, our 
In<iiccr<n--( it-iteral of Cavalry, who has done me the 
hwiiosir of taking the chair at this lecture, which sad- 
(jle obviates this objection, as the front part can be 
aiijusted in one direction and the rear in another ; this 
is execdlent in theory, but what it would be in practice 
I cannot say ; but 1 hear of a very successful trial of 
thirty of tliem by the 7th Dragoons in Austria. I 
slionld h<^ a little afraid of uneven pressure in them 
Oil a,cconnt of tlie breadth of the hinges. What I think 
is of the greatest importance in the fit of a side board 
is tlie fill's e in its length more than in its breadth, as 
luirso difier almost more in that way than the other, 
and tlie amount of weight at the moment it is placed 
on their hacks u ill increase the hollow as well as age. 

1 should tlicrcfore like to see a side board which 
would adjust itself to the hollow of the back as well 
as the otlier way. I hace heard of a steel (board I can- 
not now call it) bar performing tliese functions, and I 
should be very glad to hear more of it. If a side 
board is too straight it rests on its two ends, and if it is 
too curved, it rests on a small piece in the centre. 

This of course can be met by clever and careful 
folding of tin* Idanket so as to make up the deficiency, 
but a good fitting side board is the foundation of suc- 
ces.>lul saddlery, and the best one can do now is to get 
a side lioard sliapecl in a medium way which will be 
most liktdy to lit best the greatest number of horses. 
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Funnels. 

Of the saddles in the Exhibition, I find only three 
have pannels, viz., the French, Danish, and Greek 
Cavalry. 

I know that pannels have some very strong advocates, 
and they may be very well when there is a saddler 
close at^hand^to teaze and arrange the stuffing exactly 
where wanted ; but stuffing is very contrary, and will 
not always stop where it is wanted, and in a strong 
regiment, moving, perhaps, every day, pannels get bard 
and Innipy, and there is not time to teaze and arrange 
them, no matter how efficient the saddler-sergeant and 
his assistants may be ; it is a long business arranging 
the stuffing of a saddle, and also when a regiment is 
much scattered it is impossible to send a saddler 
wdtl'i every party. 

The plan of chambering a pannel, that is, taking 
all the stuffing away from one particular spot, where 
the horse’s back is sore, may sometimes answer very 
w'ell ; iDut it is a dangerous experiment, as no one can 
depend upon a saddle remaining in exactly the same 
place on a horse up hill ancl down hill and on the 
level, and if the edge of the chamber gets on the sore, 
the remedy intensifies the malady in a very short 
space of time; when the hole is made large enough to 
prevent any possibility of the sore being touched, the 
extent of the bearing is so much reduced, that another 
part, where the bearing becomes excessive, wdll probab- 
ly suffer. The best and surest remedy, I believe, is 
to have the horse that is touched in the back led for 
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nr; a side man's horse, or go as baggage-guard. I am 
Tj-;t uii afivocate, when the skin is realij broken, of 
tiiilcering witli the back, either with a paniiel or a 
hiarikHf. as the least friction then delays the cure; 
hniijis and swellings may be overcome by arrangement 
of .-addlf'ry, but when the blood appears it is time for 
the vetei-iriarv art to step in and give the part rest. I 
must say I think the majority of foreign nations are 
right ill discarding pannels and adopting. 

The Blanket. 

Of the 1 4 saddles under discussion, 3 have pannels, 
7 blankets, 2 rmmdali pannels, 1 side board only, Diitcli; 
1 double layers of felt, Eussian. I should say that the 
two with numdah pannels, viz., Greek iVrtillery^ and 
Belgian, must use blankets as well, and the Dutch 
must have something under the side boards, which 
would probably be a blanket, and if so, the numbers 
would mount up to 3 pannels, 10 blankets, 1 numdah 
layer. I will state wliat I have, from long trial, ga- 
thered to be tlie advantage of the blanket over the 
parmel : — 

1. It answers the double purjiose of covering the 
horse as well as a protection of the back ; the paunel 
does the latter only. 

2. It saves the expense of pannels, as a horse blanket 
must be carried, either on or off the horse, though 
pannels are used. 

3. If the horse blanket is carried on the horse, as 
well as the pannels being used as in the Italian equip- 
ment, the weight is doubled unnecessarily by pannels. 


4. The blanket does not move with every movr-merjt 
of the saddle, as the panne! does, and so scrape the sur- 
face; there is, I believe, less movement in every fold, 
as it gets nearer the back ; this would a])pear a theorv, 
but I have derived it from the observation of iiorses 
which came in sweating after work. When ridden 
with jiannels the shape of pannel is observed on the 
back, whereas wdien ridden with side Iraards and blanket, 
you cannot disceni the shape of the side boards on the 
iiorse. Again, the hair on the back of a horse ridden 
much with pannels, and where the pressure is uneven, 
will become closely shaven, as if with a razor, and some- 
times bare of hair altogether; although in neither case 
actually sore, it is liable to he so ; this will never occur 
on backs ridden with blanket. 

5. Every time the blanket is unfolded and refolded, 
it is to the saddle wdiat teazing pannels would be, it be- 
comes quite soft, and the bearings are not in precisely 
the same way as before! ; to put it in auotlier way, it 
must feel to the horse wdiat it is to an invalid wdth a 
W'eary back wdien his bed is made afresh ; and wdien it 
is considered that this can be done in a few^ moments 
in the middle of a long march, no one can but allow 
that it is of inestimable value. 

I may be told that there is danger in doing this for 
fear of not putting it properly together again ; there 
may, of course, be isolated cases of such occurring, but 
the general good derived wmuld far outbalance any such. 
During the late mobilization manmnvn^s at Portsmouth, 
the horses of the Yeomanry regiment which I command 
had to do exceptionally hard w^ork, owing to having to 
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w^vroru! troop and regimental drills as well as night and 
OEiv atrii('k?< in connection with the mobilizations and I 
Edrribute the iroDcl stfite of these horses’ backs, to which 
Vshr-rinstry-Otptain Smith can testify to the way the 
blankets vvere being constantly shaken out and refolded, 
iUid the nunuhilis revtwsed. 

On one occasion, when out at regimental drill, all the 
saddles were taken off the horses, every strap and 
buckle undone, cloaks unrolled, numdahs and blankets 
detached from saddle and shaken out, and then, for re- 
gimenral competition for the best turned-out troop, 
Hicv were put together again by the yeomen themselves 
on tiie h(dd, the regiment proceeding as soon as mount- 
ed straight to a divisional reconnoitring field-day for 
four or live liours without any casualty occurring. 

Tins, of course, was a much higher test than I ad- 
vocated wlien suggesting the advantages of shaking 
out the blanket only, but I instanced it to show bow a 
much more difficult perforniance could be got through 
without harm resulting. 

Now, as to the best way of folding a blanket, the best 
plan is tliat which is easiest : I liave found the plan of 
folding a blanket 6 feet square in three equal parts, 
double it, and then place on numdah, the best. It can 
be easiest done by one man, which I will practically 
illustrate, and, if thus folded, placed on the numdah, the 
strjips of which are buckled up to front and rear of 
saddle, it is a total impossibility for it to shift or work 
out bt'hiiid. The blankets in our Cavalry service are, 
I think, fedded differently, so as to have more folds on 
the sideboards than on the back; this is right in 
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theory, but in practice I notice the extra thickness is 
ineJined to slip down, and so make a ridge under the 
side board, 

I cannot see how the blankets shoivn with the foreign 
saddles are kept in their places. I may be told they 
never shift ; but, on the other hand, I have been told 
they often shift. The tendency of a blanket when put 
next to the horse’s skin is always to work back, the 
reason, I believe, being that the lie of the horse’s hair is 
from front to rear, and so causes the blanket to move 
on the same principle that an ear of barley will creep up 
your arm if you put it inside your shirt, but anybody 
who does not believe me can try the experiment by 
placing an ordinary blanket on a horse’s back and an 
ordinary plain saddle on it, when, after riding for some 
time, he will find the blanket gradually disappearing 
from in front and coming out behind. I know the plan 
alluded to in the book “ Saddles and Sore Backs ’’ of 
turning back the front bottom corner ; this may do very 
well when the girths are tight, but when they get slack 
away will go the blanket. I believe the only sure and 
best plan in every way is not to place the blanket next 
to the horse, and so keep it out of temptation’s way, 
blit between the numdah and the saddle. I have done 
this, with great success, for the last nine years in my 
Yeomanry, and our Cavalry have adopted it for the last 
few years. 

A blanket is hot on the horse when close to the spine, 
but with a numdah buckled up in front and rear of the 
saddle and well hollowed out along the top, there is a 
channel of air the whole way down the back, and when 
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tlh'- hor,-o comes in from work, the spine will be founci 
to he perfcctlj- eool, no matter how the part under the 
side h'/ards and dap may be sweating. 

If a Manlnit gets rnud or gravel into it, a few shakes 
when folding will soon get idd of it, and stones naturally 
tumhie our, and if the blanket is web it will be a little 
heavier certainly, but soon dries from the warmth of 
the horse ; and as far as padding goes, it is none the 
worse for being damp. 

The following are the sizes and weights of the 
blankets ; — 


Austrian 

. . 9 feet by 5 feet 

.. 10 Ihs. 

Banisli 

• • 7 » » 6 „ 

.< H n 

Britisli 

• • 6 » » 5 „ 

.. 5 » 

xVraerican 

.. 8 „ „ fJ „ 

.. 4 „ 

Italian 

.■ 6 )i !, 5 „ 

.. 3 | „ 


Numdah Pannels. 



Now I turn to a third means of softening and correct- 
ing the tit of a side board, viz., numdah pannels. 
These we find in the Belgian and Greek Artillery 
saddles, and they have been tried in our service too. 
I look upon them as unnecessary if you have a stout, 
thic*k, serviceable blanket and a good numdah; they 
may stretch, though their advocates will stoutly deny 
this ; and tliey, of course, increase weight and expense, 
and [ should not like to trust them alone without a 
blanket. 
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Numdah. 

The numdah, is a rarity in foreign saddlery, appear- 
ing only in the Danish, and there, in a very exaggerated 
form; in the Eussian it appears in a two-fold form, and 
there, also, I venture to think they have more of it than 
necessary. 

We have in our service used the numdah for a long 
time with \'ery tolerable success, its worst feature being 
that where much pressure comes constantly in one place 
it gets greasy and hard ; to clean it, the soldier uses his 
own nails or the currycomb, and so destroys the surface 
and a roughness, or hole comes which renders it w'orse 
than useless. To obviate this I invented a reversible 
numdah so cut, that it can be used either side next to 
the horse or either end to the front ; thus there are four 
ways of wearing it, all equally the same, and if shifted 
every day it would never get into grease spots ; this I 
have tried now for over eight years with great success; 
our saddlery equipment authorities adopted the shape, 
but have sewn the straps on in such a way that the 
imrndali can only be worn one way, thereby entirely 
frustrating the object and consequently the benefit ; the 
reason being given that the numdah was liable to be 
torn near the straps. This has always been a possibility 
with the Government as well as numdahs ; but I have 
now had the straps sewn on to the felt and the felt itself 
sewn in a way which will render it untearable even to the 
strongest dragoon, who will put his wdiole strength 
into it with the laudable desire of getting the numdah 
tightly stmpp<‘d up into the fork of the saddle. This 
numdah is fastened in front by the above-mentioned 
straps over the front arch to a buckle on the saddle, and 



beliiiid by a similar strap to another buckle attached 
to the cantle. This ensures the free passfi^e of air 
between the back and the numdah, and prevents the 
possibility of the blanket, whicli is between the numdah 
and the saddle, shifting back. 

Girths. 

There is a great and interesting variety in girths. 
Six saddles have the leather girth, some of which are as 
hard as a board, two have a web girth like plain saddles, 
one has a brown canvas girth, two have strong girths, 
and one, the Russian, has the most remarkable, vi: 2 ., two 
pieces of raw hide aliont a foot apart ; tlie American, a 
horse-hair girth, and the French a number of pieces of 
broad webbing. 

A good saddle which will stop in its place is not so 
dependable upon a girth as a bad one ; of course, plain 
leatlier is durable, but it gets precious hard, when it 
becomes liable to crack. 1 am inclined to favour the 
principle of the Russian two raw liide thongs far apart 
over the tree as well as under the belly. It certainly is 
most uncommon, and appears to carry out the principle 
of wide bearings to a greater extent than any of the 
others do ; this principle is found in the cow-boy saddle. 
The American horse-hair is bound to be a good one. 


Breastplate and Crupper. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the way of 
brt'Mst plates, except in several instances their absence 
where tliey ('xistetl they appeared to be more for orna- 
ment thuu for use ; Init I do not think it would do for our 


cavalry to wive up their use, as the country over which 
they are employed at home and abroad, embraces many 
a steep hill where a breastplate would be found neces- 
sary. I eould only find one saddle with a crupper, vis., 
the (Ti-eek Cavalry, which shows there is a strong feeling 
acrainst that instrument of torture which, whenever it 
came into play, used to gall the tail. A saddle can go 
over the tail, but cannot possibly pass over the head, 
which argues that the retention of a breastplate is more 
necessary than that of a crupper. 

Wallets. 

In twelve out of fourteen saddles under discussion, 
there are wallets; the foreign wallets appeared to be all 
more capacious than the 'British, except the Eussian, 
which looked like small kit bags. 

The Americans and Italians do not ay)pear to use 
w'allets. 

One thing I remarked about the foreign wallets w^as, 
that they all have a buckle and strap to festen the cover 
instead of the stud and hole which, when a wallet is 
packed full, has broken the nail of many a British 
dragoon in his endeavours to fasten it. I recommend 
this to notice. 

Buckles. 

I noticed that nearly all the buckles were either 
galvanized, black, or brass. We have always had steel 
buckles in our service. Life Guards, I believe, except- 
ed. I used brass buckles in my equipment for yeomanry, 
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and fiinl tlipm serviceable, smart-looking, and easy to 
cle^an. 1 ain beppy to see they have been introduced 
into th'--* liitest ];atrern Woolwich Saddle, and I hope they 
may b<- eontinut-Mi. 


Shoe Gases. 

Shoe-cases are few in the saddles shown. The Aus- 
trians carry one, half under the flap of the saddle : the 
Frencli, as I remarked, carry one of a very good shape, 
and I think the Hungarians carry one; but these beside 
the J3ritish were all I could see. 

Seat 

Now respecting seats of saddles : this is a very impor- 
tant subject for the man’s back as well as for the horse’s 
back. 

For tlie man, because a bad seat wearies him out and 
renders him useless for all his duties after coming in; 
for the horse, because it so much depends upon the 
way he sits in the saddle whether the greater weight, 
the man, is evenly distributed on the side boards. 

For choice, I should say to look at, the old Greek 
post-boy saddle, and the Dutch and Frencli were 
amongst the most comfortable to sit in, and there 
were several which looked most uncomfortable. 

The majority appear to favour the long cantle behind 
the saddle ; this I have often heard severely criticized 
by men who do not belong to the mounted branches, 
and I was very pleased to see that the long cantle was 
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FO mucli favoured by Contiueutal armies. I look upon 
it as essential, for the following reasons : —It assists a 
man materially in mounting ; it is the only possible safe 
wav of keeping whatever is carried behind the saddle 
off^the horse’s back, and it helps to keep a man in his 
saddle in hand-to-hand encounters. 

I watched a regiment for some years doing the 
annual sword competitions, and there were a mixture 
in the re<^iment of the wooden-arched saddles with the 
hifdi cantle, and the iron-arched saddles without any 
caritle • and I invariably noticed that the man in the 
former’ saddle had an advantage over a man in the latter. 
When it came to a collision, or the horse reared or 
plmifyed, or a very rough thrust was made, I have seen 
a imm driven over the hind part of his saddle and suc- 
cumb over the horse’s tail out of a low-backed saddle ; 
whereas, under similar circumstances in the high-cantled 
saddle, he would keep his seat. _ It was very noticeable 
that when a man was unseated, it was almost invariably 
out of the saddle without the cantle. 

It is difficult to compare the length of seats : as with 
the hit^h peaks it is not easy to say where the seat be- 
cdns and where it ends ; but the usual lengths from the 
front of saddles to the hole in the cantle varied between 
17 and 18 inches. The length of a saddle must be 
determined to a certain extent by the way the men are 
ordered to ride ; as if they ride with short stirrups, the 
seat should be longer than if they ride on their forks with 
longer stirrups. The danger of a long-seated saddle is 
that when tired the men will lounge back in their sad- 
dles and so bring all the weight in' pne place, vis., w'here 
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the side board begins to curve up under the bind arch | 
but in a short seat the men must sit up. 

I noticed that a good many of the saddles had a 
strong piece of leather stretched from the front to hind 
arch, to support the seat ; this was fastened in most 
cases by thongs to the side boards ; it seemed in some i 

to make rather a ridge down the centre of the seat, I 

which is very uncomfortable, I decidedly admitted the I 

Dutch seat, which ap{,ieared to be made of double strips i 

of leather sewn together. The American, of course, was i’ 

the simplest, as there was little or no seat at all. . 

Flaps. I 

Five of the saddles Jiad the flaps and seats combined 
in one; three saddles had stuflFed pads in front, which ‘ 

I should have thought were unnecessary ; two had a 
great amount of leather, viz., the Austrian and Greek 
Artillery ; the American none at all: and the Dutch a ’ 

very peculiar flap, much broader at the lo\ver part than ; 

the top. I certainly think that for comfort and utility, I 

saddles like the French, British and Belgian seemed the | 

best, as far as the flaps w'ere concerned. | 

Stirrups. | 

Some of the stirrups looked very heavy, noticeably (j 

the Austrian and Greek ; but they evidently laid great 
stress on roughing their stirrups to prevent the foot "I 

slipping. The American I have already de.scribed. j 

Saddle Bags. i 

Five of the saddle-s carried saddle bags ; this, ol 
course, is a very convenient and commodious way of ; 




carrying kit; but a veterinary-surgeon will tell you that 
owing to the configuration of the ribs of the horse, 
weight should not be carried on the place where these 
bags are always hung ; they are certain to make horses 
sweat a good deal, and they get knocked about very 
much with close work in the ranks. They may be all 
very w'ell for a pack-horse, which goes along by itself, 
or in a string at a slow iJace ; but I should not choose 
them for cavalry, who have to ride close, and do sharp 
w^ork. 

Carbine Bucket. 

It 'tvas difficult to discover from the equipments bow 
the carbine w'as carried, and only in four saddles could 
I see any rest for it on the saddle, which leads me to 
suppose that the majority of the foreign cavalry carry 
the weapon entirely on their back. 

In the British it is carried in a long bucket ; in the 
American, in a very short one, both behind the leg ; but 
in the Dutch and Danish, in a very small bucket, in 
which only the muzzle fits in front of the leg ; this is 
the way our Cavalry carried it about twenty-five yeans 
ago, the best illustration of which I have seen in an 
electioneering squib, in wliich Lord Salisbury, dressed 
as a dragoon, is settling his chief political opponent. 

As far as the horse is concerned, the best place for the 
carbine is on the man’s back, as it saves the weight of 
any equipment required to carry it, and the consequent 
chance of damage to the horse from it ; it also prevents 
the upsetting of the balance of the saddle when the. 
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carbine is carried entirely on one side, but it must weary I 

the man very much and interfere with his skill as a f> 

swordsman. | 

Our gallant Chairman is now experimenting on this 
subject, and has, no doubt, bit on the right principles, | 

tiic.jthat the weight should be divided between the man | 

and the horse, and that the carbine should be so attach- | 

ed to the man that when he is parted from his horse he i 

should not also lose his carbine ; this, since the sword 
has been carried on the saddle, has become all the more ^ 

necessary, and I trust he will be successful in achieving 
so desirable an object. 

Weights. 

The comparison of weights of the various saddles is a 
very difficult one, as tliey carried a great variety of 
equipment ; but 1 made the following comparisons 

lbs. 


Itolian. — Saddle, breastplate, girth, sheep-skin, 
stirrups .. ..31 

American, — Saddle, carbine-bucket, girth, surcin- 
gle, stirrups . . . . . . 20| 

ZfutcA.— Saddle, breastplate, girth, carbine, bucket, 
wallets, stirrups, straps . . . . 25 

Saddle, w'allets, girth, surcingle, stir- 
rups, straps, shoe-case . . . . . , 30 

French. — Saddle, girth, wallets, stirrups, breast- 
plate, shoe-case ,. .. ..30 

hani.ih Caralry. — Saddle, girth, wallets, surcingle, 
stirrups .. .. 27 | 

Lanis/t A r/illert/. —Eskddle, seat, girth, breastplate, 
stirru})s wallets, strap, carbine -bucket . . 18| 
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ibs, 

j5p7^?a».— Tins equipment being fully packed, I 
did not weigh it, as it could not thus be com- 
pared to the others. 

Ofrinnn . . . . . . . . 321 

Greek jdrfjVZerv.— Saddle, wallets, shoe-case, 
breastplate, girth, stirrups , . . . 28 

Greek Cavalry. — Not weighed. 

Mussicn . — I had not weights enough for this 
equipment. 

Eritiih. — Saddle, carbine-bucket, w'allets, girth, 
surcingle, shoe-case , , » . , . 27 

From the above weights the Danish Artillery would 
appear to be a very light one, and it certainly has a 
very strong, if not the strongest, tree shown. It beats 
even the American in lightness, which has so little on 
it. 

It is of course most desirable that a horse should 
carry as little as possible ; upon that every one is agreed; 
but, to stand the rough tvork to wdiich a cavalry saddle 
must be subjected, it is necessary it .should be of strong 
construction ; this means weight. Again, to keep the 
man in health, to enable him to look after his horse pro- 
perly, it is also necessary that he should not be separated 
from a change of clothing and a waterproof sheet, and 
that he should carry a few articles for looking after his 
horse and equipment. This also means weight, and 
must be taken into consideration when trying to reduce 
weight ; without the above necessaries the horse will 
probably suffer more than he would from the extra 
weight which they entail. 
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StoTy of the Saddles. 

I find the story of the Saddles in England since 185^? 

is shortly this : — 

Commencing with the Nolan pattern wooden arch, a 
committee recommended total abolition of blanket and 
substitution of paunels ; this was, I believe, mainly 
because the blanket wmuld slip back. 

There being complaints of leather seats in India 
breaking away from the wood, the Principal Superinten- 
dent of Stores at Woolwhich introduced, in 1868, a 
saddle of which the seat was strapped round the arches 
instead of ri vetted, and substituted iron instead of wood 
arches, which saved cost in manufacture. These were 
ftjiiad to be miserably weak, and had to be strengthened 
from time to time by various patterns, each one costing 
more than its predecessor, until we have arrived at a tree 
which costs more than double the original one, which 
was discarded partly on account of expense. The follow- 
ing are the prices of the tree without leather work: — 
Nolan, 1855, 14s.; iron arch, 1868, ]2s. Bd. ; steel, 
1890, 30s. ; and the price, I believe, is still rising. It 
is for tiiis reason that I recommend the trial of a tree 
like the Danish; wood is lighter, cheaper, easier to 
repair, and stronger than iron ; there is lots of beech to 
be had in England, and if there was a demand for it, it 
would be kept the necessary time before being used. 
During the Franco-German war the French suddenly 
wanted a lot of saddles, and came to England for them ; 
we had been making our saddles of iron, and had no 
seasoned beech ; therefore they had to be made of elm, 
and were not a success. 




I eonsicler we are deeply indebted to Continental 
military authorities who have been so good as to eon- 
tribute to such a valuable collection of saddlery as was 
sliown at the Saddlers’ Hall. I trust they will gain 
more by being able to take hints from other countries 
tlian they lose by having their own good points copied. 
To look upon it iVom a humanitarian point of view, that 
noble animal, the horse, cannot, I hope, fail to benefit, 
not only in having his burden lightened, but in having 
what he is oldiged to carry placed on the back in the 
position most comfortable for him to bear it. 

The British Army are also indebted to the Saddlers’ 
Company, who have with such open-handed generosity 
given them and the public at large the opportunity 
of seeing all the foreign equipments and comparing 
them with their own, and I trust that much advantage 
will accrue from that comparison, 

hut we should not bolster ourselves up with the idea 
that everything English is the best, and tliat nothing is 
to he gained from the experience of others. To sum up, 
after a careful inspection of the foreign saddlery, I have 
come to the conclusion that in the way of arches, side 
boards and seats we have rmioh to learn, and though 
strongly holding to the method I have advocated of 
eaiTving the blanket between a reversible numdah and 
the saddle (whatever it may be), I arn inclined to think 
wv are on the wrong tack still as regards the framework 
of our saddles, which are expensive and difficult to make; 
and I should much like to see a combination tried of 
the best parts of the various equipments, such as arches 
and side boards of the Danish Artillery, seat of the Dutch, 
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side boards of the Austrian; and- I therefore take this 
opportunity of entreating our War Office authorities to 
make an endeavour, through the Foreign Office, to retain 
in England this valuable collection of saddles, where 
they can be seen not only by our own army but by repre- 
sentatives of other armies, to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. 

The End. 

Great eftfirts have been made of late in all our Depart- 
ments, whether Saddlery, Veterinaiy, or Kegimental, 
to arrive at a good saddle, and to make it an efficient 
one, until, I believe, the authorities at the Horse Guards 
liave quite lost patience with the Cavalry Service, and 
are iiielined to fix on any pattern, and order it to be 
made by the thousand ; but we do not, from tbe Exhibi- 
tion at the Saddlers’ Hall, appear to Vje the only nation 
wlio are trying to improve tiieinselves in this respect; 
so I trust that after this most important exhibition a 
pause may be made to consider whether we are wise or 
not in the line of saddlery whicli we are at present 
pursuing, as now is a very critical time. I cannot find 
that there is any regulation British pattern at jjresent 
approved, as I understand there is another even later 
than the 1890 pattern about to be issued for trial. 
Gentlemen, the subject which I have had to deal with 
is a veiy interesting one to Cavalry officers, and a most 
important one to the whole army. Cavalry still are the 
eyes mid ears of an army? and to enable them to per- 
form their duties, it is above all things necessary that 
tliey should have the very best saddlery equipment 
wliicdi cun be provided for them; and I shall feel very 
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proud if any remarks which I have made in drawing 
attention to the merits and demerits of our neighbours’ 
will lead us in that direction. 

The Chairmaj? : We must all agree that Colonel Crichton was 
right in saying, that this is a subject of the utmost importance 
to tlie cavalry. I do not think any one could have done it more 
justice than the lecturer. The interest taken in the subject is 
shown by the presence of so many Cav’alry officers, some unfor- 
tunately now lost to the Service, men who have studied it equally 
with Colonel Crichton. I also see some gentlemen present who 
are experts in saddlery, and who have made the theory of 
building saddles the subject of their life-study. I hope we 
shall hear some remarks from them, and also from gentlemen 
in the Veterinary Department of the Service, if tliey will be 
good enough to give us their opinions with regaz’d to what has 
been said. 

Major Philpotts, K.A. : I want, with your permission, to 
say a few woz-d.s with I’egard to the Hiingaiaan saddle. It 
was a .saddle sent to the E.xhibition fi’oin the Royal Artillery 
Institution at Woolwich. It belonged to the 2nd Guai’d Uhlan 
German Cavahy. They call it the Hungarian pattern; but it is 
not really the Hungarian saddle, it is the German saddle. The 
seat, instead of being made of luw hide, like the Austrian, is 
made of ordinary bi'own leather. It has side bsirs like the 
Turkish, and in a gz'eat many points it re.sembies the Turkish 
saddle. As the lecturer has .said, the shoe-pocket is a very 
excellent az’rangement. It is fixed on a vertical slot in the 
upper part of the shoe-pocket which slips over the D on the tree, 
and is kept in its place by means of the near side baggage- 
stz’ap. The cloak is not fixed in the same way that our.s is 
fi.xfia, but with the three baggage -sti’aps izz rear of the saddle. 
There is an arrangement for carzying corn — a bag laid across 
in rear under the cloak. On the near side .stirrup-ii'on there az'e 
two buckets for lances, one on the offside, for dismounted work. 
The saddle may look lieavy, but is not really so, and in use 
will be found thoroughly woz'kmanlike. The side bar measures 
5 inches by 21. The blanket seems most excellent. It is not 
quite as thick as the Amstrian, but is of excellent material. 
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llian <i;jr pjvsent Crovernment brown blanket ; it is mucb 
ri-ici:--;' -dhil wiii wear much better. It is kept in its place bj 
tii-j f.’nnt ci.ruers being turned over and fastened bv means of 
the -irt!i-str;if)s. 1 believe they do find that it sometimes slips. 
It. ini-asures 7 feet by 7 feet 11 inches, whereas our blanket 
mea.iure.' nniy .0 feet G inches by 4 feet 10 inches. It would be 
uio-t u.seful fill' the horse on the picket lines. Our blanket 
very soon gets worn out, and would not, I fancy, be of much 
vi>e on a wet night. The pilch is something between the 
Turki-,h and tin; Italian. The stirrup-irons certainly look lieavy, 
but they ai'c very similar to our new pattern. The weight of 
the saridle. wir.ii one shoe-case, breastplate, girth, wallets, and 
surcingle, is .32ibs. It has one shoe-case on the near .side, 
and on the wallet, on the off side, there is a place for another 
shoe. 

Colonel E. A. Wood : T only want to make one remark con- 
nectml with the American saddle. I had a Whitman .saddle 
sent <A’er for me to try in the lOth .Hus.sar.s in 1884-85. I gave 
it a tliorough trial and wa.s very much gratified witli it. There 
is one point that does not appear in the drawing, namely, tliat 
the saddle was sujjplied with the hoi’se-hair numdah. There 
was with it a small square hoi'se-hair numdah wdiich fitted 
between the blanket and the saddle. Although there was no 
breastplate or cruppei’, the blanket never moved an inch, and 
I believe that %vas simply because it was a horse-hair numdah. 

T tried afterwards to get the same numdali at the Horse Guards, 
buc I found it was lose. I believe tliat to be a most important 
point. The Americans evidently find some advantage in it, or 
they would not use it under the blanket. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Huttos (Commanding Mounted Infant- 
ry) ; Perhaps, first of all, an apology is due from me for 
taking up this que.stion at all, seeing that I am not a cavalry 
officer. I have, however, gone •v'ery carefully into the question 
of saddles for a number of years past. In fact, I went over to 
America some years ago for the purpo.se of studying questions 
in connection with mounted troop.s and the Whitman saddle, 
and the American .saddle equipment in particular. The whole 
question of military saddlery must turn upon the weight to be 
carried on the saddle, I think, before considering the question of 
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militarj saddles, we should consider really what weight the saddle 
is to be required to carry. Many foi-eign nations have adopted 
saddle-bags, whereas this country and several others liave 
retained tlie old method of carrying the kit and other vnpmii- 
menta upon the top of a heavy saddle or superstructure raised 
above the horse’s back. The first consideration is the weight to 
be carried on the saddle; and the second, the position in which 
that weight should be placed. First, as regards the weight. 
It has been laid down by Professor Smith and other authoiuties 
that the w'eight to be carried -should not exceed sornetliing 
between one-lifth and one-sixth of the weight of the horse itself. 
In the case of an English troop-horse, which weighs about 1,000 
lbs., the weight would be about 15 stone. In the case of smaller 
hor3e.s, of which I have personally had considerable expej'ierice 
in different parts of the world, weighing from 800 to 900 lbs., 
the weight should be from 13 to 14 stone. The weight of the 
saddle, which Colonel Crichton ha.s given as the Engli.sh, saddle, 
i.s stated to be 27lbs. No authority for this statement is given, 
and in the only tables we have to go upon of an official kind, 
pviblished with the Army Orders of 1888, the weight of the 
regulation saddle is put down at 3st. 5]bs. or 471bs. By the 
Cavalry Transport Reg\ilations, the English Cavalry soldier rides 
from 18| to 22 stone, or from 3 to 4 stone above what any horse 
should bie called upon to carry. The same relative weight by 
regulation holds good for mounted infantry, who, by regulation, 
is to ride 19| stone, or from 6 to 7 stone aliove what any small 
horse (Arab, Cape, A mei’ican, or Irish cob) can carry. Ai'e we, 
gentlemen, in the future to overweight our horses in this absurd 
manner'? If as comraon,sense dictates, the weight of a cavalry 
soldier is to be reduced to 15 or 16 stone by relegating all 
superffuoii.s kit and paraphernalia to the baggage-wagon or 
pack-horse, surely it will be unnecessary then to place 4711)8. 
of .saddle and saddle eqiiipment on the horse’s back. Secondly, 
a.s regards the position of the weight on the horse’s back, I 
know that most authorities agree on the necessity of the man’s 
body and all deadweight being brought as low upon the hoi'se 
as possible. This object is best met by the American saddle, 
an atlaptfition to which has been proposed by myself ami 
.strongly advocated by several officers high in authority, the 
weight of the man’s body is, with this saddle, actually upon 
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the horse itself, and is not raised upon a tree or super- 
structure as in the case of most other militai'j saddles. 0.scil- 
lation is obviated by this means, and a much lighter saddle 
can be used, which, however, should, of necessity, have a saddle- 
bag to carry any extra kit or impedhiienta . I know of no 
de.senption of military saddle which better meets the neces- 
sity of iightne.s.s, cljeapness, and durability than the American 
saddle. Tlie lecturer alluded to the wooden tree of the Ameri- 
can pattern saddle aud to the possibility of its being broken 
or getting out of order. This is, no doubt, a difficulty ; but 
the AVhitman Company, who make for the American Govern- 
ment. shrink hide over the whole wooden tree, and tliat to a 
very large extent strengthens it. The lecturer also referred 
to the material for making trees, viz., wood or iron. To a 
great extent tlie material depends upon the climate in wdiich 
the .saddle is going t<j be used. If it is to be used in a country 
where there are great cl»ange.s of temperature, the iron tree 
is not iidvi;.,able, becau.se the changes of excessive heat and 
cold eau.se the metal to expand aud contract; and this is one 
rea.sori why the Americans have adopted wooden trees. With 
reference to the .Belgian saddle, which Colonel Crichton has 
specially brought to our notice. It is worthy of remark that 
tlie Belgian soldier rides from TU to 15 stone, and that he 
is the lightest equipped cavalry soldier in .Europe. Colonel 
Crichton referred also to the length of the .side bar. The 
length of the side bar must depend entirely' on the length of 
the back of the horse. American liorses, like our own eolo- 
niai breeds, are shuid in the back ; therefore the side bars 
can be made proportionately .short. Colonel Crichton also re- 
fei-red to numdahs. My experience in different part.s of tlie 
world on active .service convinces me that it is practically im- 
possible to keep any description of numdah in a serviceable 
condition. It picks up mud, dirt, and sweat from the liorse's 
l:»ack, aud, after a time, no matter what pains and trouble 
are taken, tlie numdah wdll get hard, and so perfectly useless. 
As far as blankets are concerned, I am fully convinced that 
C.'olonel Crichton’.s views are .sound in respect to the advantage 
of having a blanket with a numdah to begin your campaign 
with. The numdah, after a short time, must become unservice- 
able and you can then fall back upon your blanket ; but if you 
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start witli a blanket alone, its texture gets tliin sooner and it 
suffers in proportion. With reference to .saddle-bags, Colonel 
C’richton pointed out that the great drawback is that they 
are carried on that part of the horse which is the weakest. 
This, no doubt, is the case with the patterns wliich he has 
brought before your notice to-day, except that of the Ameri- 
can Government, and this defect is conspicuous in the case 
of the Italian saddle equipment. In this instance the whole 
weight of the .saddle-bag in which tlie kit is carried, hangs 
over upon the short rib.s of the hor.se, which is the weakest 
part of the horse’s back. The saddle-bag which the American 
Cavalry mse, and an adaptation of which has been strongly ad- 
vocated. hangs below the rider, practically in a line with the 
14th vertebra, the centre of gravity of the horse, and rather 
in front of it. AVith regard to the carriage of the rifle and 
carbine. This is a subject upon which much controversy exist.? 
among Officers of great experience in campaigning. My own 
e.xperience is, that it is impossible to carry the present magazine 
rifle, weighing 11 -|-lbs., upon the .saddle. It is not practicable 
to balance so great a deadweight. This argument must hold 
good aI.so as regards a magazine carbine. The cai'bine as it 
ia now carried can be balanced at starting by the 8ibs. of 
com, on the near side, but as the corn is consumed so is the 
balance of the saddle destroyed. The rifle, and I venture to 
think also the carbine, must be carried on the man’s back. I 
know that some Officers hold that the phy.sique of men cam- 
paigning will not stand the weight of a rifle for any length 
of time. I have always found that it is a mere question of 
habit, and that men get wonderfully soon accustomed to the 
weight. To give an instance, during last autumn, with men 
comparatively untrained and little used to campaigning, it fell 
to my lot to march 70 miles in sixteen hours in order to test 
this very point. The magazine rifles (11 lbs. deadweight) 
were slung over the men’s backs by means of a broad buff 
sling attached to the rifle by adjustable metal fastening.?. The 
men, after mai'ching 57 miles, were halted for a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minute,? to gruel the horses. Though the 
men were allowed to take off their rifles if they wished, not 
one availed himself of the permission. The march was then 
completed, and the men complained in no way of the weight 
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of tlie rifles, either upon that night or the following morning. 

We can only hope that this interesting lecture to which _ we 
have listened may pave the way to a reduction of the weigdit 
to be carried hy mounted troop.s and to the p)rovi.sion of a 
light and dui'able .saddle and saddle^ equipment, upon tlie lines, 
perhaps, of that in use by the American Cavalry. 

Veterinary-Captain Smith: I am sure we are all exceeding- j 

Iv obliged to Colonel Crichton for putting tbi.s matter liefore I 

lis i7i the way he has done ; his lecture has prevented these ? 

fiireicrn saddles being entirely lost to us. The point, I take t 

it. is simply, what have we got to learn from an exami- I 

nation of thi.s saddlery, and how far can the good points he 
ajjplied to our own particular purposes? I hold tiiat it is 
utterly irupns.-ible by a mere examination of the equipment : s 

to settle what points are likely to be of any service to us, 
unless, a.s the lecturer pointed out, the whole thing be put to a a 

very tlun’ough test. 1 am afraid we liaA^e not hitherto given 4 

uur .saddlery equipment that .severe trial which it certainly i 

rif'cd.s, in order to settle the best type of .saddle to be adopted. ; 

It i.s certainly absolutely necessary that no important article : 

of saddlery equipment .should be adopted, iinle-ss it has under- 
gr.ne at least a 200 or 300 mile march under trying conditions. i: 

i cannot think, Imwever, from the little I know of the sulqect 
that this collection can be taken as representing the pattern 
(if saddle.s which exist on the Continent. Unfortunately the ii 

Geinran .saddles are not repre.sented at all. I belieA'e they : 

have at least tliree or four different U'pes of saddle, Avhieh it i 

would have been very interesting to us to hai'e learned some- f 

thing about. Tlie French also have three or four types, and 1 

certainly the draAving of the English saddle does not represent i 

the sole type of saddle used in our Service at the present day. i! 

On this point I may s<ay that Colonel Crichton ha.s referred | 

to the horse, covered over Avith sores, which figures in my | 

“ManiiaL” Of course, I did not mean to say, for one moment - 

that any one horse ever pre.sented so many injurie.s on hi.s | 

back ; but I may add that the .saddle which is capable of pro- 
diicing tho.se injuries exists at the present day in exactly the 
same Avay as it exi.sted at the time I wrote that pamphlet.* j) 


* The lecturer’s remarks would lead one to believe otherwise. 
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Colonel Cricliton refers to the “points” of the saddle. The 
object of the points was to prevent the saddle from turnirio' 
when a man mounted in a hurry. You find e.vactly the same 
“points” in some saddles of the armour period, wlii-.-li run 
not only from the front arch but also from the rear aicii, ex- 
tending some considerable distance below the ril). Iteferring 
to the fit of the side bar, I may say that it is as necessaiy that 
it should fit as accurately in its depth from top to Imttom 
as in its length from front to rear ; but owing to tlie fact 
that the curve of the side bars from top to liottom is 
shorter than in their length, it does not appear to be so im- 
portant. The Austrian steel side bar does adapt itself, not 
only to the varying shape of the back in its wddth but 
it also adjusts itself to the curves from front to rear. Perhaps, 
liowever, (and here my opinion is opposed to that of the lec- 
turer,) the important point in the lecture, so far as the Service 
is concerned, is the question of pannels vs. blankets. There 
is fashion in everything ; and, at the present day, the fasliion 
in saddlery is the blanket. But I hold, that so long as we 
have our saddles made up with rigid, unyielding side boards, 
that it would be almost impossible to expect our backs to be 
kept in a perfectly satisfactory state, if we simply have a 
blanket placed beneath the saddle. Let me say why I believe 
the pannels to be superior to the blanket. The explanation 
is this : the hair in the pannel has a tendency to shift, and to 
adjust itself in such a way that a side board, wliich does not 
perfectly fit the horse, is made by the adjustment of the hair 
in the pannel to fit him fairly well. I do not say to fit him 
as well as the Austrian automatic tree — very far from it ; but 
certainly it fits him better than a blanket folded in a certain 
number of folds, equal in thickness from front to rear. I 
conceive, therefore, if wm have to use the rigid side board, the 
hair-stuffed pannel beneath the saddle is essential. How is 
it, however, that pannels have been -brought into disrepute ? 
Simply for the reason that we I'educed the amount of hair in 
the pannel from Slbs. to lib. 4oz. ; and when we reduced 
the pannels to that extent we i-endered them practically use- 
less. You might just as well put a certain number of sheets 
of brown paper beneath the saddle, for they would have done 
equally well. If we place more hair in our pannels — if we 
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-. 1 !’.=; liark t--'' the original 31bs.. we might use the unyield- i 

iiie -i'ie hoard and have a fair amount of success, wliatever I 

is-MLrtii '‘f campaign we were called upon to undertake. | 

An'-thrr iulvantage in the pannel (and I find the lecturer | 

did not think very highly of it) is the chambering which 
.1 pfUiiiel can undergo, and which, of course, you cannot i 

p< sj-ibly apply to the blanket. You can chamber your pannel ;i| 

In sucti a way — and I speak rvith a certain amount of experience I 

(in this subject — that you may wmrk your horse without any I 

danger of the sore-back getting -worse. That is a nio.st valuable 
circunistance, and one which should not be lost sight of. At *! 

the same time, 1 am a firm believer in the use of the blanket to ’-i 

make good the condition which the hoi-se has lost. There can s 

be no doubt that a good blanket will be essential in future. s 

We carumt jjos.sibly discuss this question of saddles apart from 
tiie horse. What is tlie use of saddles? The u.se of the saddle, 
in tlie lir.st instance, is increa.sed comfort to the rider ; but it i.>3 * 

sninetiiiiig very nnich moi’c than this. The next u.se is to distri- 
bute ovei- the horse’s back tlie weight which he has to carry, li 

We oi.iuld easily di.'tribute this weight if all parts of the back 
Were capable of bearing pressure ; but we know perfectly well 
that there are certain par ts of the back wliich are not capable 
of bearing weight. There are .some parts that we must be most 
careful to avoid. Still, the distribution of wmight may be readi- • 

]y carried out, in spite of this fact, if on all parts of the back sj 

the pressure could be imparted in the .same particular way. We 
know it cannot. The pressure you put upon the back behind, | 

is totally different from the px-essure in front. In otlier words, || 

tlie pressure on the rear arches is totally different from the pres- I 

sure on the front arches. It seems to me that even the.se diffi- I 

culties might be overcome if all hoi’ses had the same size and | 

shape of back ; but theyhave not. But the most serious difficui- j 

ty of the whole lot is, that wdien liorses are undergoing severe ii 

and violent work, their backs ai-e changing in shape. Tlie '< 

mu.scle.s which were plump and full before they left barracks i 

liave Mow coniinenced to become wasted; they get hollow, and i 

we have from the shoulder to the loins a huge gutter formed. * 

Practically, from the saddlery point of view, the muscle on a ’( 

horde's back simply represents so much stuffing, the object of 1 ! 

wliich i.s to prevent the riba from gettingbruised : for the horse il 
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does not carry the weight upon the back, bat upon the riljs ; 
and, since we* have a loss of flesh upon the ribs, obviously the 
inure the weight of the saddle and man is brought upon the 
horse, and injury results. Therefore, this constant alteration 
in the shape of the horse's hack as the result of work, tells us 
that we must have a tree which will adjust itself, in order that 
the aide bars may lie evenly on the back. That is a very iui- 
portaut point in "the Au-strian steel-fitting tree, where, to bring 
it about, we have a certain number of hinges introduced in a 
moat ingenious manner. I can speak from experience on this 
subject, because General Keith-Fraser has permitted me to try 
tlie saddle for some considerable time. I have had it on a large 
number of horses, and have never found a horse yet that it ccmkl 
nut fit. With our own Service .saddle, the difficulty is to find a 
horse that will fit into it; with the Austrian saddle the I'everse 
is the case. It automatically adjusts itself to the varying shape 
of the horse’s back. The side bars, open or close, depending upon 
the size of the muscles of the back ; and, therefore, we always 
have the weight distributed equally from front to rear, and 
from top to bottom. With this kind of tree you can place your 
blanket underneath of the same tiiickness throughout, and you 
have your man’s weight equally distributed ; but until we have 
got a self-fitting tree, I hold that we will find it necessary, when 
we call upon our horses to perform anything like severe work, 
to have good pannels on the saddle and a good blanket beneath 
them. 

Veterinary-Colonel Lambert ; I whsh to make a few brief 
remarks with reference ti) the saddle-tree. I happened to see a 
copy of an original Moorish saddle and a Mexican saddle, also 
of an old Spanish saddle — all, of course, derived from the Moors. 
It was rather a remarkable thing to notice how, in the whole of 
those, the original saddle-tree used long before tlie Mahomme- 
dan era by Oriental nations, is still retained. It is the parent 
of our military saddle-trees, and, though called the Hungarian, 
was for ages employed before the Hungarian nation came into 
recognized existence. I have had great experience with the 
blanket on service. It wms extensively used in the Zulu cam- 
paign by the 17th Lancers, of which regiment I was the Veteri- 
nary Officer, 1 do not know how we could have got on without 
the blanket. We had the numdah, but we also had a very large 
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k l/ianket It weighed about Slbs. ; and was of a fawn j 

V/e found it a very great success. There is one advau- j 

fiat* of the blanket as to Avhicli I do not quite agree with Pro- i 

Siiiitli regarding its merits aa compared with pannels,and j 

that is. we ft.uiid that if you have an abrasion or a slight sore, i 

with a, blanket y.ou ean often still go on w'orking the horse, and ; 

very frequently it does not appear to get any worse from any i 

chaiiiig by the blanket. With a pannel, however, it i.s differ- ;? 

ent. You cannot on service conveniently chamber the fiannel, i. 

and the horse will therefore only get ■worse. We know" that | 

hor.'es on a camjfaign, if they are not properly fomged and are 
hiird worked, l(p>e fh'sh rapidly, and then their .saddles will not 
fit. No thickness of jjannels w’ould obviate that, and, besides, 
yon would not liave in the field the means of re-adjusting the r 

panneis .*0 as to fit. You could, how^ever, fold a blanket a.s you 
like. The blanket has been tried in earlier wars, as will be seen 
by an extract from a book published by General George Haidter 
in P's 14, in which lie .said, “In the British Legion in America * 

we had no sore bai;ks. Oiir blanket, six or eiglit times doubled, 
wuis always laid lietween the horse’s back and the .saddle. If 
our cavalry on service could have a blanket eiglit times doubled 
under the .saddle it would he of great utility, and you will never 
liiive a horse with a sore back.” No doubt he exaggerates in 
saying “never,” because you are certain to get .sore backs, liow- m 

ever careful you are. great de;il depends, of course, upon 
the work which has to Ijc done. With regard to the numdah, ji 

as has Ijeen said this afternoon, it gets out of order, and, in the 
ITth Lancers, in Ziiliiland, we found tliat it did so very often. 

When this uccnrred tlie numdah W’a.s discarded, and the blanket 

wuis used alone. Of course, it seems quite a minor point as to I 

what the colour of the blanket should be. In the artillery, in. 

Natal and Zululand, for instance, a white blanket w'as used. i 

We find that a good many foreign nations u.se a white blanket, 

and the reason is this. If you have a dark-coloured blanket s; 

the dark colf>ur allows of the fraudulent employment of inferior i 

material, which is, however, easily detected in a white blanket. < 

The blanket must be of good substance, a flim s y light one is sj 

a very great mistake. It has always struck me as disadvau- « 

lageons to send a saddle right away to be tried by regiments, 

because every regiment tries a saddle in a different tvay, and :i 
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very often from dift’erent points of view. I tliink it would be 
well for any Saddlery Cbmniittee to have all trials made within 
its easy reach, so that its membera iniglit go at least once a week 
to .see iiow matters were going on, a most important point. 

Mr. Bywater ; I have listened with great interest to^ this 
lecture. Amongst the. important subjects tlealt with is one illus- 
trated very forcibly by the diagrams One is struck liy the 
diversity of the shapes of the seats of these saddles, and it is a 
fact that the position in which tlie soldier should sit has never 
yet been satisfactorily defined. There are a great many opinions 
as to whetlier the riding on the foi’k or the adoption of a iiunt- 
ing seat, or something approaching to it, is the more correct. 
Certainly for the saddler it is a most important point, becMuse, 
unless he knows what is required, he is utterly at sea as to what 
to construct. JS'ow the Danish saddle is as straight as the 
Dutch is deep ; and I should say of these two the Dutch is the 
better. There is no doubt that, fifty years ago, there were fewer 
sore backs in the bunting field than there are now, simply 
because the hunting saddle of those days was deep and Irroad, 
and the rider sat very much towards the centre of the saddle ; 
whereas witli a vei-y fiat seat, such as the public now generally 
desire, the rider sits anywhere. With regard to the saddle 
which has been made for General Fraser, I may add that the 
bars to a certain extent have an elasticity, which enables tliem 
to conform to the shape of the back longitudinally, a.s well as 
adjusting to the grip. I do not know' that I have anything else 
to remark, except that it Avill be a very happy day when the 
position of the r ider is definitely decided. 

Major-Genei’al Moxtgomert-Moore : I should like to men> 
tioii a saddle that I saw" years ago in Algeria, of W'hich I have 
never seen the principle put forwai'd .since. The saddle itself, 
on which the men sat, w’as like an arm-chair. The numdahs 
underneath were six square pieces of cloth fastened together. I 
have marched many hundred miles with a Spain there, and the 
Spahi sits in this saddle like a little arm-chair ■w'ith a back. 
He can sit in as many positions as a man could sit in an arm.o 
chair. Of course, he has only himself to carry. The principle 
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f.-f tlio jiioces of tliick cloth, -which -were all of different colours, 
uiolernt-aili. t'ae sadille, struck me as an extremely useful one. 
1'h>* Spuhi niMi'ches hm^er distances than any cavalry on this 
of the Athuitic. He thinks nothing of turning round in 
tiir- saddle and galloping off, and he will go on in a sort of 
eaiitei' for KaO miles. I think if, iu.stead of either the numdali 
or tile hliinkot. tiie .separate pieces of cloth could be tried, they 
ndeht he found an advantage. You can transpose the pieces 
.nest the horse's hack one after another, so that if one gets hard 
i.r vet. yoii simjtly chiinge it for another. In the long distances 
I have marchefl with them, I was very much struck -with their 
gi eat suitability fov our saddles. With regard to what Colonel 
ITutton vras saying about the rifle being carried oyer the shoul- 
der : I have marclied with the Chasseur d’Afrique, and it 
Certainly sti-uck me as one of the most clumsy arrangements 
po.ssihle at first, hut, after marching long distances and talking 
to the men about it. tlie comfort that they found it, just drop- 
ping the riglit end hchiudaud adjusting the butt, they say they 
Would intinitely rather have it than carry it in any bucket 
whatever, and at the end of a long march the discomfort felt 
fi'oiii the carbine seems almost infinitesimal. One ha.s tried it 
one's self shooting, and in going into jungle I have always 
piefcired carrying the rifle slung aci'oss tlie shoulder; it is 
much more cnnv eiiiimt, and can he got at A'eiy mucli more 
ea-sily. Wliat was meiitioited by Pi'ofessoi- Smitli is one of tlie 
mu-t imjairUinc points, viz., the reduction of the condition of the 
hor.se, and that no saddle that does not iillovv for that as a first 
piinciple, should be considered at all. That, I urulerstand the 
lecturer, i.s considered in the Dutch saddle. That, no doubt, is 
Very important. Tljcn, looking at the seats, I think the cowboy 
sadiie gives you the idea of the must comfortable seat of the 
lot. Tlie flap mentioned by Colonel Grichtcm is well -worth 
trying. You get rid of w’eight ; it moves with tlie leg, and 
seems just the thing you want for the saddle, although to the 
eye of the cavalryman, perhap.s, it is not very ornamental. 

Major J. Houtun : General Fra.ser and Gentlemen, I have 
been htllowing the saddlery que.stion for the last thirty yeiir.s, 
and J. am well acipiainted with wdiat the Committees have 
done dui'iiig later years. The American pattern saddle spoken 
of bus been brought pyominently before the Services from time 
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to time. It has its advocates and opponents ; one disadvantage, 
it will not carry the kit as the Service at present consider it 
should be carried. Before we make a saddle we should first 
determine the maximum weight to be carried on it, whether it 
is to carrv 22 or 23 stone or more. And as it is, the arclies of 
the saddle that carry the weight, and as we find if a saddle 
rrives way, it invariably gives at the front arch ; we must 
consider and determine suitably that point first. The latest 
pattern front arch will stand a dead pre,ssui'e of 8 cwt. The 
saddle I see on the chair is a Nolan modified saddle, a wooden 
saddle, well known in the Service ; it is about the best military 
saddle we ever had, but it would need altering to suit present 
requirements. We have had several pattern.s of saddles while 
other nations have been contented with one. The French 
saddle now shown was in use in the French Army sixteen years 
aso. We fail because we will go in for lightness in the wrong 
place. W'^e seem to act upon tlie principle of building a hou.se 
and allowing the foundations to be weakened while story upon 
story was being added.* We must begin with the foundation 
of the saddle, which is the saddle-tree ; we can then add weight, 
hut with some limit. We have a Service .saddle which will only 
stand 4-cwt. strain on the front arch. Some one determined, 
until higher authorities interfered, that it should carry pickaxe 
and shovel and all kinds of imj)edimenta in one bag, and they were 
to be hung on the arch ; and this weight on the saddle was to 
be in addition to the marching order kit and the weight of a non- 
commissioned officer, who would in all probability be 14 stone. 
We must remember that anything above 11 stone, which is 
calculated as the approximate weight of the rider, must be put 
on the saddle as extra weight to all that is laid down in the 
Eegulatioiis. I knew one very stout farrier-sergeant, who was 
about 16 stone weight, without accoutrements. After seeing a 
poor horse Avork in mai’ching order under him one field-day, 

* I saw a saddle to-day that, illustrates the point. A would-be inventui- lias 
taken a Service alible iron arch saddle-tree, which is already too weak, yielding 
at a pressures ewt. below what, is now considered, a suitable strain and he has 
ciV away the metal of the front arch by a series of slots, redneing it.s strength in 
consequence hy 1 cwt. At the same time he has added excessively hea\'y iron 
staple.-, and xilates to the side bars, quite doulde the thlckne.s.s and weight iieces- 
sary for the purpose intended. He has added weight where it was not required, 

for the mainteuauce 
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I olitair-ocl tlio rVtloners permission to infoi’m him privately, he 
v.ii' ii! Tiitiu’e to put nothing on the saddle in his valise and 
v,;,ili-ts h'it sti’a\v. Tie was to appear only outw^ardly to be all 
liLiin. The Anieriuan saddle tried lately is not so strong as the 
irjf tliat was in the Exliibition, and wdiich is the American 
A no r .-addle. One American pattern tried for rank and file 
was an Oriicer's .saddle, and a very light saddle too. At the 
Anu-riean Ivxhibition a few years ago I picked up the Whitman 
safhlie, and said to tlie agent, who had all kinds of American 
.saddles on sale, “ This is a veiy light saddle.” He said, 
“ A'e.s : but none of the ranch men will buy the Ranch 
.saddles; from ns, unle.ss they are 40lbs. in weight.” Ingenious 
jieople sometimes say, “ Hei’e is a light saddle for the 
British Army but on examination of the article it is found 
tim strap.s and parts are flimsy and unsuited to last one- 
half the time they Avould be expected to. A saddle must 
Iiave .suflicient strength to last a i-easonable number of years, 
which means a certain addition to weight. I had a bit the 
other day tliat was (jozs. lighter than wfien it was fir.st issued, 
owiim to Constant wear and cleaning, so that it seems to me 
that if everytliing is to be issued on the very lightest principle 
tliey will only last about one-third of the time that they are 
suj.)posed to do at }3resent, which will veiy materially increase 
expense. In reference to girths and their attachment, if we 
examine old prints of the last century, from plates by AVouverman 
and otiiers, we shall find that tlie girths are show'ii attached to 
the front of the saddle. After that time we get back to central 
girthing. The seat in that case was very sliort : the man had 
to sit right in the middle of the saddle, almost straight-legged. 
One gentleman who spoke just now said, “The seat should be 
defined,” or, wdio is going to define the seat ? I say the seat is 
strict! V defined, amf a very good seat it is : and if w*e ride 
according to the definition given in the Regulations, we shall 
ride in the saddle in a manner that it will well suit. The 
Hungarian saddle is similar to the Austrian, only the one has a 
shabrarpie shown and the other has not. I went carefully 
through these .saddle.s when they xvere at the Exhibition, some 
of which I well knew. The whole of the foreign saddles in pos- 
Sf;'si()n of the (Juvernment, I believe, came befoi’e the Saddlery 
(.'ummiltee some years ago. One thing should be particularly 
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nntetl, mostly all the satlclles shown on the diagrams aiv woiss 
with more stuffing or padding than we have been lately nsing. 
The Russian saddle depicted is anew saddle, but there 
otlier new saddle for the Russian Army somewhere. !' was 
struck with the very pretty way this particular set w-h gut up. 
The smell of Russia leather which it liad is given to it by a 
special preparation of oil. The Eus.sifin Service blmjk harness 
and saddlery is .similarly prepared. With regard to the prin- 
ciple of the blanket and pannels, if you put five people to decide 
upon this point, I am sure you wMIl never get five of one mind. 
Tlie great cause of all the trouble of the past has been that we 
rather exaggerate when we have to do anything. Some nine 
years ago the attention of tlie authorities was called to the fact 
that the saddlers, to save themselves trouble, instead of taking 
out the old stuffing, which was excessive, and re-stuffing the 
pannel, used to put a little fresh hair on the top, wliile tlie old 
stuffing wa.s left as hard as a door mat. The consequence wa.s, 
tho.se who looked after regiments pointed out that the pannels 
■wanted a little less .stuffing, and that properly put in. lain 
bound to say, from all I saw and know of recent events con- 
nected with saddlery made public, that the faults wei'e exag- 
gerated, and that actual faults w^ere caused by not having 
sufficient stuffing in the pannels. I will take the very worst 
pattern universal saddle we have, and use it on any horse in 
England up to my own weight without a sore back. 1 have 
seen 300 horses of a regiment march 200 miles all wdth the.se 
“ bad saddles ” on, and there was but one sore back ; 150 of tlie 
horses were young, and had joined after the return of the regi- 
ment in question from Egypt. The one sore back was that 
of the drum horse. The pattern saddle, wuis neverthele.«s 
faulty ; it was not by any means a good saddle. And now 
as to pannel, nunidah, and blanket. I do not care which you 
have; the great difficulty is none will agree (I am afraid, 
altliough wanteiJ, if hair pannels are not used) to have all 
three. If you have a properly stuffed pannel and a blanket 
you ought to go anywhere ; there is not the slightest doubt 
about it ; but the objection is, the hair pannel requires a skilled 
tradesman to adjust it. My opinion is, after seeing near!}* t^he 
whole of the trial and carrying many out, that you want an 
underlining, to your side bar, so that you .can adapt them, 
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fin nrtifioer, to meet the longitudinal ditferences of 
bai-ks, and you want your blanket W the use tfiat Cuionel 
(..'t'icliton lias so Weil put before iis. Personal ly I prefer tiie 
li-nujiiali iijidej'iiiiing, similar to the ne%v saddle which General 
l-'iJiSfr advoiaites. You may call it an underlining or, wluit 
it is host ktio\v!i by a numdah panneb It is the best thing you 
c:l!s have fur the puipose. It will not get stitf unless thoroughly 
iici'lected or clotted with oil and dirt other than from the horse, 
j iii.spect hundreds of numdahs returned from regiments, and I 
do not find six hard ones to a Imndi’ed soft. The numdah is 
uf woollen felt, and should it get hard you have only to roil it 
up and rub it in yiair hands a.s I do now, and it will get soft 
enough. You may u.se your blanket without a numdah undei'- 
neath the numdah panuel if you like, as the numdah ha.s more 
cobesion to the biaiiket than has the smooth side boards. At 
^\idtii'sliot, ten ye;irs ago, we had for trial under the saddle 150 
blaiikets A General Officer carried out the trial. I .saw these 
hiaiikets under the saddle daily before they went to the field 
and when they came in. We turned the front of the blankets 
back to catch under the front of the saddle bais; but the 
blankets did work back in some cases. I may tell you it depend- 
ed upon the pattern of the saddle used. VVe eairied the plan 
out very well with the wooden saddle, as the wallet staple does 
not entirely cover the front point of side bar, but when saddles 
with a point plate and wallet staple.s on the extreme end uf tlie 
bar wei'O tried, we were not able to get the blanket to grip. 
The blankets as padding answered very well, but the heavier 
the blanket tlie more the horse sweated, and we found that the 
horses which carried tlie heavy blankets w'ere a quarter of an 
hour or twenty mimites longer being dried, and groomed than 
the horses which had lighter blankets or that had worn hair 
pannels. The benefit of having a numdah pannel with a blanket 
Is, that as the blanket fills up nearly the whole channel of tlie 
front arch, you may with the pannels build up the arch to suit 
d horse with extreme high withers. It is said you may fold the 
blanket in various ways to meet this difficulty : granted, but you 
cannot stand over every man and tell him what he should do, and 
if you did tell an individual you cannot see when the cloak and 
kit are attaciied whether it has been done or not. The fact is I'ou 
want sumcthiug along the bar that will allow you to build up an 
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nrcli for those horses which require a very liigh arch, about 
h wr cent., and that the safety in other cases may not 
Hitirelv depend upon the accidental folding of the blanket. 
If not.'it will result in having to make high arches for every 
lioi'se and that will be a great evil, and because we have 
bf-en ’working back for years from the high arch to the 
loAV arch. A few words in reference to the felt numdah 
(umstion. "Fifteen vears ago Colonel Crichton strongly ad- 
AY.ciited that the numdah should be of leatlier. I advocat- 
ed felt, as the said leather numdah smoothed over the in- 
equalities of the animaPs back, making it like a mahogany 
table ttiving no gi’ip for the saddle. There were also other 
reas<nis. This felt numdah Colonel Crichton now advocates 
■tvas well tried, but he has changed the pattern several times 
since; the fault found on trial was that the stitching broke 
away’bv the bending and reversing every other day. It is not, 
in consequence, so serviceable a.s the other pattern. Tlie .self- 
adju.<ting har saddle is not novel ; the Danish and Belgian saddle 
have the'samp principle ; it has been before the public in different 
shapes for many years. It is a good principle. One patentee 
has shown an adjustable bar longitudinally, made of thin flexible 
steel. If vou dropped the saddle on the floor the bar would 
probably take a bend, a permanent set, that would not perhaps 
be seen, and which would, when in use, prove injurious. Colo- 
nel Cricliton is a gi’eat advocate for brass buckles, as we all are, 
because they are so much easier to clean than iron ones. I have 
al wavs advocated the wood arch .saddle, as the iron nr steel arch is 
ahvaVsso liable to be bent by accident ; the wood arch saddle is 
not .so liable, it stands a great deal of throwing about. I have seen 
them in use during the last thirty-two years, and pass many for 
repairs daily. In the regiment I had the honcmr of serving in, 
the Colonel considered them excellent saddles, and with his per- 
mission we hung on to them, and repaired them year after year, 
until tliere was not a reparable part left. 


The C'liAiKMAN (General K.eith-Fraser) : Gentlemen, in the. 
winter of this year at a lecture in Dublin, Lord Wolseley stated 
that, it was not at all creditable to the Service, and especially 
to the mounted branches, that we bad never been able to invent 
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fi tlii.rodu’idy cfood and practical saddle. I must say I think 
v. hai v,*-' have heaid to-day, the opinions we have heard on the 
saddles on tlie walls, the pictures of which we see, and 
lji-‘ })i'''.-en(;e of So many Officers and gentlemen of various 
ti'tides and professions, shows that this subject has not 
e.-ca.fjcd attention, and if the cavalry have done wTong we share 
the hlauie in very good company. For hundreds of years 
caviiii y soldiers have been trying to get a perfect saddle, and 
I dt) not suppose in hundred j^ears to come w’e shall even get it. 
1 even very much doubt whether the boot of the infantry 
soldier will ever be perfect; nor, I believe, is the best descrip- 
tion of repeating ritie quite settled yet. The boot of the infan- 
tiy soldier lias to fit one animal ; but the tree of the saddle has 
to lit two animals, the horse and the man. If it does not lit 
both it won’t do ; it will ruin the horse at all events. If you 
do not get a good seat for the rider ; if you do not get well- 
fitting slioit side bars and arches tlmt do not spread, you will 
injuru the horse, there is no doubt about that. It is not so 
much the fault of the Cavalry Officer in our Service, for a study 
of the Iiepoi-ts of Committees on Saddles for a great number of 
years will show that there are very few of the opinions of Caval- 
ry Ofiicei's that liave ever been acted upon. All sorts of 
Officers of other branches of the Service have given their 
opinion, and the decisionshave generally been based on economi- 
cal reasftns, or on somebody's fanciful views on this thing and 
tlie other. The wooden saddle was given up because it was 
recommended as being cheaper to have the iron saddle. An- 
other reason given was, that some of the rivets of the seats had 
become detached from the w’oodeu can tie. Wooden saddles 
were used for hundreds of years in many countries, and up to 
this day in almost all European armies. The Hungarian saddle 
(on the lines of whicli the old English saddle was built) is 
generally admitted to be the best. One reason was, that it 
was extremely simple. It used to be a wooden tree and plain 
%v!><>d side bars, and the seat could be laced up in front to let 
down behind, so as to place the man in its centre. The old 
English Hussar saddle gave a man an excellent seat. It was a 
Very sim[>le saddle, and it was an unfortunate day when we 
began to change. That saddle went all through the hot 
weallier campaigns of the Indian Mutiny. Someone has said 
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riglitly, the iron arches would not stand the great lieat aial roid 
of America. In the burning climate of India the woi.'dcs! at eh 
saddle went well through the whole of the Indian Mutiny, and 
the number of sore backs was excessively small. Since that we 
have had every description of iron. We have tried everythin^'. 
The experts at Woolwhic-h told us the flat iron could not .spread, 
but in tw'o or three years our cavalry suflered terribly from 
sore backs and girth galls, owing to the arches having sju-ead. 
Then the angle iron arch was brought in, and expert m ideiice 
was given that it was quite impossible that that eunld spread. 
The question was asked : “Did not you say the same thing about 
the flat iron arch?"' “Yes, but this cannot, spread.” Now we all 
know the angle iron arch does .spread. And' now we have the 
steel arch, and even the steel arch has spread, but not much, 
as it has not been used very long. It is true that a certain 
number of saddles with, the flat iron arch, the one that Iras 
given all those sores which Profes.sor Smith has graphically 
described in his little book, is still in the Service, but it is at 
last going to be called in. The angle iron arch saddle is being 
strengthened with a steel bar, and that I hope will keep it from 
spreading any more. All metal arches will .spread in time, I 
feel quite sure, and my opinion is shared by people of much 
greater knowledge than myself. One of the mo.st important of 
the questions raised to-day is the .seat of the .soldier on tlie hor.se. 
I was very glad to hear Mr. By water draw particular attention 
to that. It Is utterly impo-ssible that the saddle shall remain 
to fit the horse if the man does not .sit properly — if there is 
not a good seat for the man. He said nobody ever had decided 
what the seat of the man should be. I think there is nob a bad 
description of the proper seat written a long time ago by 
Xenophon himself in his admirable “Treatise on Horseman- 
ship.” He says : “We do not like that the man should sit as if 
he were on a carriage .seat, but as if he were standing upright 
with the legs somewhat apart, for thus he would cling more 
firmly to the horse with his thighs, and, keeping himself erect, 
will be able to strike a blow on horseback with greater force. 
It is necessary to allow the leg as well a.s the foot to hang 
loose fnuu the knee.” 1 think that is a perfect descri]ttion ci 
a .seat. _ Yon will see the cowboys at Buflldo Bill’s sitting right 
clown in the saddle, and they can pick up thmg'.s off the 
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iSi -.ijiifl, wliich a wan cannot do with his knees tucked up 
111 his liOhc. In the French saddle, in the ’59 campaign, the 
luen s=3t far hack, almost on the cantie of the saddle; the result 
was ui'Uiitless sure hacks. You cjinnot sit on the back of the 
saddie without pushing the saddle forward, and getting sore 
backs and girth galls ; girth galls really are unknown in the 
hnsti'o- tlnngai'ian army. I am happy to say they are very 
rare (owing to the immense care taken) in our own army, still 
W'e have a few, and if you look at the English cavalry riding on 
these old saddles, you wdll find it is quite impo.ssible that thciy 
should sit anywhere except on the back of the saddle, and that 
they mu.st keep on pushing it forward. As long as the lowest 
part of the saddle is quite over the centre of the girth, then the 
man sits in the centre of the saddle, and the .saddle must be 
placed oier the centre of gravity of the horse. The man 
feels much le.ss movement. With regard to w'hat is the propier 
seat of the cavalry soldier. I do not think tliere can be any 
question. With rt-crard to tlie pannek or blankets, there are a 
great number of ditiefence.s of opinion, I think the chamber- 
ing of a pannel is a risky thing, and you cannot get men ahvay.s 
on the spot to do it. I know even atiaameuvres you will see 
the saddlers at work all night, trying to teaze and chamber the 
stuffing of the saddles. On service you may nut have men 
capable of doing that, whereas the blanket can always be 
altered to fit. In the American War a Confederate General 
Commanding the cavalry .said, no saddle with panuehs would do; 
the saddles he liked best were the McClellan saddles, which, 
they took from the Northerners. Nobody sits more down in 
the saddle than a jockey. That is the seat you ought to have; 
tlie man sliould sit down so that lie can rise about 4 inches 
from the saddle. Some of these saddles we know something 
about. Tlie American saddle is, I believe, most comfortable ; 
it sits the man right down in the saddle, and gives him a very 
firm seat. I am quite sure no hunting saddle would do for the 
cavalry soldier. Colonel Denison, the author of “ Modern 
Cavalry,” who is not at all a cavalry soldier, and not at all 
infatuated with the idea of cavalryq for he was the first advo- 
cate for the creation of mounted infantry in our service, but 
who has .seen a great deal of mounted work, when be was 
commanding a detachment of his owm troops on the frontiei’, in- 
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IS66, had some of the Hussar saddles, but not enough. He 
found that the greater nmnber of horses that had an ordinary 
hunting saddle were almost immediately laid up, and not a 
single horse with a Hussar saddle had a sore back. He is 
clearly of opinion that the hunting saddle does not suit the 
cavalry soldier. The Austrian saddle is a much deeper saddle 
than any of our present ones. The wallets hold tlie men's kit, 
and behind the saddle he carines two days’ corn and his cloak. 
I heard it remarked that the English cavalry w-as so heavy. I 
should like to see a comparison of the Hungarian cavalry and 
the English. The Hungarian Hinssar horse carries 22 stone 
and several men in each squadron carry lai-ge pioneer tools, 
spade, pick, and all those sort of things. They go out earl}'- 
in the morning, and come in late at night during maineuvres, 
and the next morning they come out fre.sh, aud go on all day 
again. They happen to be very hardy horses. I do not mean 
to say tliat the English cavalry horses could not do it at all. 
Our cavalry horse.s do not, in marching order, carry more than 
18 stone, and you may take the men at 11 to 12 stone. I do 
not think when they went to Egypt the weiglit even was so 
heavy as 18 stone. We are nothing like as heavy as most 
foi'eigii cavalry, though we sliould all like to reduce tlie weight. 
With regard to the saddle-tree invented by Mr. Wilhelrny, of 
Vienna, made up for me with the Jointed sidebars by Mes,srs. 
Wilkinson, it is not the least like the Danish tree, or at all on 
the same principle. I did not think of sending it to England 
till I found oOO Officers had bought it themselves to take to 
Gallicia, at a time when war appeared immineut. I thought 
there must he something good in it then. TheAustrian cavalry 
tried it severely in one or two regiments, with horses given to 
sore backs, and just before I came away, in 1890, a considerable 
number more saddles were ordered by the Government. I have 
one here which has gone through every description of ex- 
perience ; amongst others, it found its way once to Woolwich 
Mu,seuni of Curiosities, having been lost during its practical 
trial in this country. It went through a round of trial ; it has 
heeii ridden in very heavy men, by Scots Greys, Life Guards- 
men, as well as % Hussars, for the last three or four years, 
and has answered very welL There is another saddle that has 
been in the Exhibition, which Colonel Brockiehurst, of the 
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Bl-u-, Ijt'ffli biiilding and using, also without- a flap. The 
jsrhirii)!*- uf thu saddle is that if the horse is hollow-backed, and 
Th" iiKin hinks ddwii, instead of having to stuff the pannels, as 
tla-v us'-mI to, or folding the blanket over, .so as to raise the 
sndilt- at tlie back, he slips in a pad of felt, and raises the man ; 
or if tilt* lior.se i.s y(-ry low in front, he puts the pad in under 
the front, so tliat it fits the man to the .saddle This has 
answered very well ; tlie men like riding on a blanket much 
better than on the flaps ; it gives them a much firmer, closer 
.seat. We have also here a tree which has been made by an 
Officer of the 14tb Hussars for a special horse, which he could 
not fit in any other way, and I believe it has answered admir- 
ably. It has had very broad side bars. With i-egard to carry- 
ing the carbine on the body or not is a question that affects the 
saddle, because it up.sets the balance at pre.sent of the saddle so 
terribly ; anybody who has travelled much with muleteers and 
dri\'er.s of pack-aniinals knows that they add great stone.s to one 
.side rather than liave the balance wrong. We put the wmiglifc 
of the carbine all on one side, and then we expect the hor.se not 
to get a sore back. I always have been an advocate for the 
cavil Iry .soldier Iiaving .some arm on liim. It would be a 
terrible thing if he M'as to get down and be left Vjehind as lie is 
at present equipped, without a sword or a carbine, or even his 
water-bottle, I have never seen any foreign cavalry who 
minded carrying the caibine across the back. The Aden Troop, 
a magiiilicent body of cavaliw, used to cariy the carliine on the 
body, with the rnuiizle down, resting, when tliey wished it to 
do so, in a small bucket on the saddle ; the men did not have to 
pas.s the sling over tlie head to shoot : they could put it up to 
the shoulder, and could fire at once. I was particulaidy struck 
by it, and I have been trying ever since I saw it to get something 
of the kind, because after that tei-rible disaster which happened 
in Afghanistan to the 9th Lancers, owing to the carbine being 
on the saddles, I thought it was absolutely necessary that the 
men should have a flreai’m on their bodie.s in future. I am 
very glad to see the great interest that ha.s been taken in this 
subject, and I liope the “ Saddlery Exhibition,” for which we 
are indebted so much to the Saddlers’ Company, will make 
people pay more attention to the question of cavalry saddles, 
Oliver Cromwell, the finest cavalry soldier we ever had, 
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perliaps the iinest the world ever saw,’’ as lie is described by a 
celel tinted German military writer, said : “Let the saddler see 
to the horse gear. I hear many are ill served. If a man lias 
not good weapons, horse, and harness, he i.s as nought.” That 
is ahsolutely true now as it was then. I wdli now ask Colonel 
Criehton to reply to various questions that have been raised, if 
ho should wish to do so. 

Colonel Crichton : I have not been asked many questions, but 
I should like to say one or two things. I am very sorry we are 
!!<it ahie to have the foreign saddles themselves here in.stead of 
wily my ]nctures of them ; but I asked the Clerk of Saddlers’ 
Hail if he tvoiikl allow' us to have the saddles. He said he 
could not do so, because it would be a breach of faith with 
those Governments from wdiom the saddles were received. I 
AVfis glad to liear Major Philpotts allow that the blanket slips 
w'ere ne.xt to tlie horse’s back. I always considered such was 
the i;a>,e, Colonel Wood spoke about the hoi’se-hair numdah of 
tlie Aiuevicaii .saddle. There was none in the Exliibition with 
that sadille ; tliere warn only the blanket that I could see, 
Oilonel Hutton says, that the numdah becomes unserviceable. 
I know it does become unservicable in time ; it gets haid and 
tlien gets holes in it. That is the reason why I advocate the 
reveisible numdah so stx’ongly. It will last four times as 
long as the ordinary numdah, because there are four waiys 
of wearing it Then with regard to canying the carbine, 
I am an advocate for eaiTving the carbine on tlie body, but 
I think General Fraser’s way of carrying it, partly on the 
man and partly on the saddle, is much better than carrying it 
altogether on the man I tried it this year on this principle, 
cariied over the man’s shoulder by a strap, and the muzzle in a 
little bucket. When tlie man dismounted, the carbine of its 
own Rfx'ord came out of the little bucket and dismounted with 
the man in a very neat way. When the man mounted with the 
carbine hanging on the back he had to guide the carbine acro.ss 
the hunse’s back and then deposit it in the bucket. With regard 
to the injuries on the back of horse in the book of “ Saddles 
and Sore Back.s,” by Veterinary-Captain Smith, I know perfectly 
well that such injuries, caused by the particular iron arched 
saddle there s low'n, have existed, and the only reason why I 
drew attention to them was that I wanted to show that it was 
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tlip filult. of tlio Fadfllf itself and not tlie fault of the Officers, j 

hei/aiiSfOt ”ivps tlie impi’ession that Eegiinental Officers do not 1 

liHv pri'fier attention to their work, and that it was from this f 

cause that all tlifese sores came on the horse’s back . The saddle r 

wliich ciuisf-d them, I am happy to hear now, will no lunger be | 

in tlie Service. 'VVith regard to the points on the saddles, 

Vcterinary-t'Hptain Smith told us some saddles had points 

hiciiind as well as ]ioiiits in front, and the reason given was to 

prevent the saddle turning when mounting. That I always ? 

heard was the i-eason, but I never could think it was a good one. l 

(A-rtaiiily, anyone who has seen the cowboys drag themselves t 

up from inifler the horse into the saddle would think their 

saddle ought to have points, but it has none. I do not think 

there is any neces.sity for these points, if tiiat is the only reason 

that can be adduced for retaining them. With regard to what • 

Major Horton .said as to leatlier and felt for numdalis, I confess 

I tiiink he was rightabout the felt being better than leather. 

I found that ieatiier ]nimdahs were excellent, but wlien they 

were subject to rough vvork the leather cracked, and therefore 

was no good. It is all very well for a gentleman’s private ; 

stable, where it can be kept in good order and is not subjected 5 : 

to different climates, but it did not stand rough cavalry ■work. 

But with regard to the revei'sible felt numdah, I am perfectly 

certain that the leveisible numdah is the right principle, and 

will last four times as Jong as the ordinary numdah. I will 

read a letter that I have had from Colonel Maberley, of the Scots 

(.keys, on the subject f»f this equipment, in which he says : “ I ; 

am s(u ry to say all your saddles wei-e taken away from us at 

Brighton .diortiy before we marched for Ireland. As yon may 

rmuember, I had the whole of my troop fitted with these saddles 

and marched from Edinburgh to Alder.sliot with them, had two 

.season.s at Aldei-shot, and thence to Brighton, by wdiich time I 

had almost ceased to think of sore backs or girth galls : it was 

quite the best saddle for the purpose I have yet seen. Tlie 

mimdali being fastened behind a.s w^el! as in front kept the rug 

in its place and the Imckhune cool ; the horses did not sweat so 

much, and cooled .sooner after work. I only ■wish I had them a 

iii u.se througlmiit my ivgiment at the present time.” With I 

regard to my saddle and the tree being the same as the 

rcgulatiiiii saddle, it is very nearly the same as the I’egulatioh 
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saddle -but there are one or two little differences I followed the 

re vu ation pattern as nearly as T possibly cou d, because I 

Item cheaper from having them but, at he 

2metene, Ishouldbe very glad to^ go back to_ the wooden 
Sddle-tree. I thank you for the kind way in which you have 
attomded to what, I am afraid, has been a ratlier dry ami 
uninteresting lecture. The good attendance, however, and ti.e 
interest taken in the lecture, show that there is a very great deal 

of interest taken in saddlery at the present day by Ofhcers of 

, the cavalry, both past and present. 

f-olonel Wood: It seems to me, as all these saddles are in 
the ruiitry, that it would be a ’'thousand pities if they were 
albwedto gm out of the country. I think that we, as an 
I Ht tuti Sught, to acquire those saddlp, by ic«k or by crook 
so that they may be kept for the inspection of Ofhcers who wish 
to study the subject. Would it be possible tor this meeting 
to e.’ipress some ivish of that kind? 

The Chaikman • I also think it would be a great advantage 
if we could obtain them. I believe the Saddlei^’ Company pit 
them through the Foreign Office, and I do not know whether 

they can he purchased. 

Colonel Wood : May I propose to the meeting : “ That this 
Institution is of opinion that it is most desirable to obtain the 
saddles, if possible, and that steps should be taken for the 
purpose.” 

Colonel Batwss : I shall be happy to second that. 

The Chaiuman : I think we may say that that will he carried 

unanimously. I understand that it is the unammous wish of 
this meeting that the saddles should he kept, and that tlie \V ar 
Office should be asked that, if possible, they may be retained 
in England. 
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I Weight of Equipment. 

I 94. All the various changes and improvements in 

* eijuipment have been made chiefly with the view of 
[• reduciBg the weight a horse has to carry on service. 
British Cavalry regiments mounted on walers undoiibt- 
efily have horses that can carry weight, but country- 
I bred horses up to the present available for native cavalry 
have neither the stamina nor bone to do so, and hence 
tlie necessity for reducing every ounce of weight with 

I flue regard to efficiency. 

The following statement submitted by the Officer Com- 
manding 9th Bengal Lancers, to the Adjutant-Greneral 
ill India in May 1894, shows that the average \veight of 
a sowar in that regiment was 18st. 131bs. in “ heavy mar- 
ching order” and Hst. 41bs. in “ light marching order.” 
No doubt some regiments have reduced this considerably. 
I think, however, we may safely say that the average 
native cavalry sowar rides 18 stone in “ heavy marching 
order ” and 1 7 stone in “ light marching order.” These 
figm*es should be borne in mind by officers on remount 
duty : — 


A verage Weight of Regiment. 

st. lbs. 
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A MAXS KIT, ARMS AND AMMUNITION, MTni WEIGHT IN 
HEAVY MARCHING ORDER. 


Kit. 

1 looiigie. 'i 

1 coat, khaki. 

1 pair breeches. 

1 turban. 

1 ■waistcoat, 

1 pair ammunition boots. 

1 „ putties 

1 ,5 gaiters. 

] j, spurs. 

J Horse-brush, hoof- 

Sub.'’ ‘ ■ 

I} seers food for rider. 

1 water-bottle containing 1 seer- water. 

1 belt, ■svith slings and pouches. 

1 pair slioulder-chaiua. i 


St. 


lbs. 

U 


j^rms and Ammunition. 
Carbine ... ... 


Anmiunition, 40ro«nd.s ... 

Sword 

Lazice 


4 

3 

4 


lbs. 

j 


HORSE FURNITURE, WITH W’EIGHT IN HEAVY MARCHING 
ORDER. 


1 saddle, with wallets, stirrups, &e. (261b.s.) 
1 regulation bit and bridle (olbs.). 

1 leading-rope. 

1 shoe-case, with 2 shoes and nails. 

1 carbine bucket. 

2 iron peg.s for picketing. 

1 great -coat and cape. 

1 nose-bag containing 1| seers grain. 

1 heel-rope, 

1 cauteeii set. 


1 

St. lb.s. 

I 6 b 

i 

1 
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- r lUaiisinc 3 seers ffrass. 

[ k'nald „ Cdiis, >. 

i •‘■fiirriiiiinir 3 seers of water. 

y.E. — UkiHets coiitaiii change of elotlies. 

articles THi\T COULD BE REDUCED IS LIGHT MARCHING 
ORDER. 

hoof-piekeraod currycomb,! lb. 5 oz.'| 

! "f cloLhin", Der man ... 2 lbs, 1 „ j .st. lbs. 

F'.muf net.- ... ... 8 „ 8 „ >■ 1 9 

Kiiaki blanket .. ... ... 5 „ | 

(JiifJgnl ... ... ... 6 „ j 

Fri>m the above calculations w’e see that the horse of an 
•ivciage sowar of the fjth Bengal Lancer-s carries in — 

Jlrinw 

Light 
ordt 


SECTI02!T IZ. 


PURCHASE OF PvEAlOUNTS. 


05. Remount duty is one of the most interesting 
as well as re.sponsible that the Native Cavalry Officer 
ha.s to perform. Alost men fancy themselves, more or 
less, as judges of horseflesh, but luckily they do not 
all agree about a horse, or the competition at Fairs 
would bring about prohibitive prices. When an. officer 
is ordered on remount duty the first thing for him to 
do is to try and get a good dedal, who is a judge of a 
horse, and to keep him throughout the season. If he 
does veil, tell him he will be made the Regiineiital 


xnarehing oi'der 


bowar'.s weight, 9 st. 

„ kit, 2 
Horse furnitui’e 6 
9 


marching j 

I Horse furniture / 


st. lbs. 

” 9 ", J 


Ills. 

4 
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dalaL He will save the regiment more than 2 rupees 
per horse (the usual fee) in men’s shoe leather alone. 

In most regiments one or two British Officers general- 
ly buy all the remounts. In others this important 
duty is entrusted to Native Officers. I regret to say I 
have little faith in detailing Native Officers to purchase 
horses, after what I have seen. With few exceptions 
they shirk responsibility^, lose a great many opportuni- 
ties by not being able to make up their minds, and 
generally end by including doubtful horses in their pur- 
chases. In short, they cannot use their discretion. As 
assistants to British Officers they are invaluable. 

Now as regards the remount party. The non-com- 
missioned officers and men generally selected are seldom 
the best judges of horseflesh in the regiment, but 
oftener the dismounted men. Every Officer who has 
purchased at a Fair knows the value of having his party 
spread out in all directions to intercept likely horses 
coming into the Fair. Yet often these men, being 
ignorant of the points of a horse, are of no assistance, 
and waste their time in stopp)mg and bringing up use- 
less brutes. Squadron commanders should therefore 
keep a roll of men fit for remount duty, from which 
remount parties should be selected. 

The secret of buying horses at a Fair, is to work 
very hard before and after its first commencement, 
so as to start well, i.e., with a good number of 
4-year olds as cheap as possible. Then to take your time 
and pick up horses by ones and twos daily, Mark down 
all the horses you like but cannot afford to buy, and wait 
till the very end of the Fair before you give up hope of 
getting them. You will generally find that the owners 
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oi iQaiiV of these horses will come down in their prices 
r.ilher than have the horses left on their hands (especial- 
Iv at the sSpring Fairs) j or, having begun well, you 
iL.jv faal yuLi can afibrd to pay higher prices for the 

reiaainder. 

If, by any chance, j'ou fail to get horses owing to 
there being a very large number of piirchasei’s who also 
stay on late at the Fair (my experience is that very few 
do), you can generally rely on getting the numbers you 
require from Mohammed Afzal Khan, the Lahore Horse 
dealer, who always has a large number for sale at both 
the Amritsar Fairs. You will, moreover, be able to get 
4-year olds from him, which is a great help some- 
times when you cannot get the ones you want in the 
Fair. 

There is a strong feeling against Mohammed Afzal 
Khaii ; but I confess I don’t think he interferes much 
with the purchase of Native Cavalry Officers in the open 
market ; whereas if war broke out he would be of very 
great assistance to Government. 

There is absolutely no doubt that d-v^ear old horses 
cannot be obtained in sufficient numbers ; the question 
then arises — how many three-year olds should be 
purchased annually in order to keep regiments efficient ? 
The answer is arrived at by calculating (approximately, 
of course,) at the beginning of each year the number of 
horses required so as to ensure the regiment being able 
to proceed on service 500 strong at any time. In 
order to do this due regard must be paid to — 

(1) The number of young and unbroken horses in 
the regiment. 



(2) The probable number of casters during the 

year. 

(3) Probable number of weak and sick horses unfit 

to take on service. 

Some regiments disregard the above and buy 2 and 
.3 year olds indiscriminately and put them into paddocks. 
No doubt they are more or less obliged to do this, and 
the system is an excellent one, for the freedom and 
feeding up that the young stock get make them develop 
into grand horses ; but a line must be drawn as to the 
number. I fail to see how regiments can be kept “ fit 
for service ” if they do not moderate their purchases of 
young stock in accordance with the above scale and 
husband the resources of their Chanda Funds so as to 
give an average of Ks.275 per horse. 

As regards the actual selection of horses, few Officers 
go to Fairs who have not had some experience of horse 
buying, but the prices they pay for horses depends 
much more on their exertions than on good luck ; 
although the latter, like in everything else in this life, 
is an important factor. Eemounts, therefore, should 
not only be judged by their looks, but by their cost ; 
although, it is bad economy to buy a horse only 
because he is cheap and will reduce the average price. 
It is the number of these “ average ” horses that ruin 
the mounting of many native cavalry regiments. The 
temptation at a l^’air to buy a “ thorough-bred but light 
horse is very great, and requires a deal of moral 
courage to avoid sometimes. The first question, there- 
fore, to ask yonrself when looking at a horse is, “ Can he 
carry 18 stone ? ” If doubtful, leave him alone. A good 
rein, good ribs, and good action are indispensable also. 


31o't commanding officers of native cavalry regiments 
hov,’ gi’i'e stri(.'t orders tliat no horses under 14-3 are to be 
irrespective of age ; the consequence is that a 
larife nrnnhf-r of nice horses with good bone below tliat 
lieigiit can ije procured at a moderate figure. These 
iiors^-s come in very useful for Imperial Service Cavalry 
find can be procured at an a\^erage of about Rs.23(), 
widen is all the Phulkian States can afford to pay. So 
that the interests of JVative Cavalry and Imperial Service 
Cavalry do not clash. 

A List of tlie principal Horse Fairs in India wdth 
approximate dates of holding them annually is given on 
page 321. 


Purchase of Mules. 

96. Most regiments now have mule transport, and 
the mule market has also many other drains on it ; 
the con.sequence is that the prices have gone up 
tremendously. Some Native Officers can, I think, be 
trusted to buy mules, and often make excellent }3iir- 
chases at moderate prices, I strongly advise a separate 
dated for mule buying, and one who is not only a good 
judge of a mule, but is a man of influence ; because at 
Fairs now mule daUds combine and practically rule the 
prices. Mules, however, can be procured at moderate 
prices if the method I have recommended for piir- 
cliasiiig horses is adopted, although it is easier now to 
buy ciieap horses than cheap mules. A batch (10 or 
more) of good mules 4 years old and over, and not less 
than 12-3 in height, should not average more than 
P.^.140. 
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As regards make and shape, the nearer a mule ap- 
proaches the shape of a horse the more valuable are 
the qualities united in him. It may, however, be as 
well to summarize the points of a good mule : — 

Minimun height — Twelve hands one inch. 

Girth . — A good girth means depth and breadth of 
the chest cavity, and gives promise of strong, vigorous 
lung and heart. 

Sha^e of the hack . — The shape of the back is also an 
important point. A long or hollow back is a weak 
formation. A slightly arched back denotes strength of 
that part, but is too often accompanied by long legs, flat 
side and drooping quarters. A ‘‘roach” back is no 
disadvantage if you have an ordnance saddle which 
divides over the back and does not touch the spine. 
With the ordinary native saddle a roach back is, 
from its very formation, constantly liable to galls. 

High withers — Are a very bad fault, as they are liable 
to gall I and a croup higher than the withers is objec- 
tonable, as with this formation the load is unduly forced 
forwards and the withers may be injured. 

We now come to the combination of those excellent 
points : — 

Round. 

Loins — Broad and muscular. 

Ribs — Deep back ribs. Short space between the last 
rib and the hip-bone. 

If you can purchase a mule wdth all the above 
points well developed you will have an animal who 
can thrive on a diet of brickbats and water ! 



The folloiving me some of the in India loifh approximate dates of holding them annually : 





Amount of prizes to be award- 

Eu TO Horses 

. , ■ ■ 



Proymce. 

Horse Fairs and Shows, 

Bates, 

From Imperi- 
al Funds. 

From Provin- 
cial Funds. 

From Local 
and District 
Funds. 

From Private 
Subscrip- 
tions. 

Total. 

Route by which the Fair or Show 
is reached. 

Remarks. 

Baluchistan 

Quetta Horse Show 

13th to 15th September ... 

Rs. 

1,000 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

1,000 

Rail. 


Panjab 

Amritsar (Dewali) Fair 

8tii to 17th November 

300 




300 

Rail. 


Rajpiitana 

Foklmr Horse and Cattle Fair 

24tlito28th „ 

(Particulars not available.) 

Rail to A j mere, thence 7 miles by road. 


N.-W. Provinces... 

Batesar do. do. 

25th November to 4th Be- 





... 

Rail to Shell oabad, thence 13 miles hj road. 

Bathing day, 28th No- 

Baluchistan 

Sibi Horse Show 

cember. 

20tli February and following 

1,400 


1,750 


3,150 

Rail. 

vember. 

Punjab 

Jhelum do. 

days. 

24th and 25th February 

550 


7G0 


1,250 

Rail. 


Do. 

Multan do. 

6th and 7 th M arch 

1,200 


300 


1,500 

Rail, 


N.-W. Provinces... 

Bulandshahr Horse Show ... 

6th to 12th March ...j 

1,200 




1,200 

Rail to Chola, thence 10 miles by road. 


Panjab 

D e r a - G hazi- Khan do . 

9th to 11th „ .. 1 

1,800 




1,800 

Rail to Gliazi Ghat, thence 11 miles by road, j 


Do. 

Shahpiir Horse Show 

20th to 22nd „ ...1 

',1,350 




1,850 

Rail to Khiishab, thence 10 miles by road. 


Do. 

Lahore do. 

24tli and 25th „ 

900 




900 

Rail, 3| miles to Shalimar Gardens. 


Do. 

Gujrat do. 

27tli and 28th „ 

1,100 




1,100 

Rail. 


Do. 

Rawalpindi do. ... 

3rd to 5th April 

1,950 


400 


2,350 

Rail. 


Do. 

Amritsar (Bysakhi) Fair ■ ... 

6th to 15 til April 

1 

... 





Rail. 
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SBOTXOH X. 


INSPECTION OF HOKSES. 


98. The efficiency of a regiment depends so mueli 
on tlie horses in it that the commanding officer should 
be a good horse-roaster. It is impossible to teach him 
to become a good judge of a horse, as this has to be born 
in a man ; but there is no reason why he should not know 
a bad horse, i.e., one unsuitable for his regiment, and 
moreover study the best system of stable management 
so as to have all his horses kept healthy and fit for 
service. 

It is not sufficient for a regiment to have its horses, 
fat and sleek ; they must also be hard at the beginning 
of the drill season. Sufficient attention is not paid to 
this very important point, and instead of horses being 
gradually trained to the extra work in store for them, 
they are often suddenly put to it with the inevitable 
consequence that a great many suffer and some are per- 
manently injured. A careful study of this subject ably 
treated by Veterinary-Colonel Poyser, vide page 394, 
should be made, so that when the regiment actually 
goes on service all ranks will have learnt how to nurse 
their horses and the casualties from preventable causes 
(vide \'eterinary-Captain F. Smith’s excellent article on 
the “ J,.oss of Horses in War,” page 593,) will be as few 
as possible. 
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Nothing is so wearying for horses as long hours at 
drill without a dismount, yet often one sees an officer 
commence a parade and work for a whole hour without 
allowing the horses to stale or easing them in any way. 
Needless to say this is another important point to ]:!e 
attended to. 

British and Native Officers are now expected to 
know the age, history, and characteristics of all the 
horses in their squadron. They are expected to go 
frequently to the Horse Hospital to learn the state of 
the sick horses, and when opportunity occurs to riding- 
school, to see how the young horses are getting on. 

The following are some of the advantages due to this 
reform;-- 

(a) Officers take more interest in their horses. 

{h) Horses are lietter cared for, and therefore last 
longer. 

(c) Horses with peculiarities are made allowances 

for and therefore do not get ill-treated, but 
often cured of bad habits by proper methods. 

(d) Horses are employed to best advantage through 

the knowledge of their special capacities for 
various duties, e.g. : — 

(1) As a steady charger. 

(2 ) Long reconnaissance work. 

(3) Crossing rivers. 

(4) Tent-pegging, post practices, etc. 
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(5) Jumping. 

(G) Orderly duty. 

(e) Horses are more handled and therefore less 
timid. 

An insperJion of horses should be held by the com- 
manding orticfH* on the first of every month at in lister 
as a striding rule, and oftener if necessary. It should 
be held some distance away from the lines as follows : — 

Horses to be drawn up in column of squadrons. In- 

T TT „ terval between horses, one horse’s 

length. Distance between front 
and rear rank, two horses’ lengths. Distance between 
squadrons, three horses’ lengths. 

Last shod horses on the inner dank of their i-espective 
squadrons to be turned in when the squadrons file by. 

Farriers to be on parade with their tools ready to re- 
move any shoes. 

Remounts and horses next for casting to be formed 
up in rear of the regiment by squadrons. 

Regimental horse-roll should be produced at this 
inspection. 

Horses should then file past, at one horse’s length dis- 
tance, between the commanding officer and section com- 
manders, who should stand facing the commanding 
officer about 20 yards off, while the horses of their 
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sections are passing. Squadron and half-squadron com- 
manders should stand on the right of the eornmanding 
officer. 

This parade should invariably be in uniform (as for 
stables) except during the hot weather, for if held in 
mufti like in some regiments the men do not realise 
the importance of it. The horses should be rugged 
(saddle cloths of neat pattern will answer the purpose) 
and on special occasions the horses might wear tlieir 
parade headstalls and bridoons, but on ordinary occa- 
sions only watering bridles well cleaned up. 

Squadron commanders should be very particular to 
see that every man knows how to stand to, lead, and 
show his horse in the orthodox manner. In native re- 
giments these movements are seldom smartly done and 
one often sees horses being led with their heads down, 
looking as if they had headaches or were ashamed of 
themselves ! 

Horses must be absolutely clean all over specially 
forehead, forelock, mane, between forearms, thighs, 
hocks, roots of the tail and heels. Hoof ointment 
should be applied. 

Manes should never be hogged or cut, the}/ should be 
pulled the length of the span of the hand parallel with 
the crest on the near side (officers’ chargers on the ojff 
side) and tails should not be cut shorter than 6 inches 
from point of hock. Both manes and tails should be so 
carefully brushed and dressed daily the wdiole year 
round that they look polished. 

As the horses file past, the commanding officer should 
question tlie officers and section commanders about 


.-iiapf", rapabilities, temper, etc., and in case of those 
out '->i' contiir,i<:>n or witli bad coats, wliat steps have been 
r-,.-:'-?! rei/aroiTi;/ diet, etc. He will thus find oat who 
:i;t- best hoi^e-iiiasters in his regiment are, and will get 
;i far i')!*rt er ide;i of tbs grooming, condition and shoeing 
horses than by walking round the lines always 
and seeing thcnn on their standings. 

Occasional)}- the inspection of horses should be com- 
bined with a parade in service marching order and for 
fitting of saxldle trees, e.g., in each squadron No. 1 troop 
im'trht jjarade in service marching order and No. 3 troop 
with stripped saddles for fitting trees. The commanding 
otfict-r sltould examine the officers in packing kits ; 
and in the fitting of saddle-trees and saddles in detail, 
according to Saddling of Cavalry Horses ” by Lieuten- 
ant-General Sir F. Fitz-Wygram, vide page 351. 

Similar parades should be lield by squadron com- 
manders from time to time. 

Inspection of Baggage Animals. 

99. The great pride of Native Cavalry is its mobility, 
being aide to move off at sliorter notice than any other 
branch of tlie service. This mobility depends on the 
efficiency of its baggage animals which should be only 
mules if x>ossible. Squadron commanders are solely 
responsible for their care to the commanding officer, but 
the latter should satisfy himself by personal inspection 
periodically, that the animals are in good condition, 
sound, and up to the work likely to be required of them 
on service. This inspection might with advantage be 
held conjointly with the inspection of horses on the 
first of every month, as under. 
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Baggage animals to be formed up in column of squad- 
rons 50 yards from tiie outer 

Inspection of Baggage ^ 

"■ (to be nominated by the com- 

manding officer) of each squadron to parade with gear 
complete, the fitting of which should be scrutinized! 

The animals must be thoroughly groomed and as 
clean as the horses. Their manes should be hogged 
and tails cut. Every animal must have a proper wkter- 
ing bridle and not a piece of string attached to a native 
bit, which is a source of great cruelty to this worthy 
dumb animal. 

When the animals are ordered to file by (which 
should be at the trot occasionally) the officers and sec- 
tion commanders will take up the same positions as for 
the inspection of horses and will be similarly question- 
ed by the commanding officer regarding the qualifica- 
tions and welfare of their baggage animals, and the best 
methods of loading them for field service. 

Similar parades should be held by the squadron com- 
manders from time to time. 

Saddle and Kit Inspection. 

100. A saddle and kit inspection should be held 
weekly by squadron commanders and once a month by 
the commanding officer as follows : — 

1st Squadron ... Saddlery and kits. 

2nd „ ... Cloaks. 

3rd „ ... Arms. 

f Jhools and stable gear. 

4th „ Horses to be jhooled up and bedded 

down. 
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The 5»|nadroiis should be named by the com- 

n.aiidiii" obieerdiortly before the hour appointed for 
;Lf paneie whidi will ensure their all being thoroughly 
If prt'ferrefl, all the squadrons can be detail- 
t‘’i f'l' ■‘h'-'* srnjse in>pection or the parade varied in other 

Sr-ib'llery ansi kits will be laid out with the utmost 
precij^i'jii and 31 ictity on white sheets of similar dimen- 
sions 9 feet long and 0 feet broad, with blankets under 
tuein. according to the accompanying form. Uniform 
Utust l>3 neatly folded. The saddle and all leather 
articles nn.ist he soft and polished, vide recijje.s given in 
the form below. All straps including girth attachments 
must be {fdatdied. All brass and iron must be well 
huriii.^lied and mjtde to shine. Chaguls and water- 
bottles tille.l witii water. Horse-shoes and nails fitted 
to horses. 

Eecipes foe making 

(1) Blacking. — For blacdting and poli.sliing boots 


and accoutrements : — 


lbs. 

oz. 

Ivory black 


2 

0 

Molasses or treacle . . 


2 

2 

Pale Soutli€a''n Whale-oil 


.. 0 

7 

Vitriol , . , 


.. 0 

9 

Vinegar, Malt, Jfo. IS 


.. 1 

2 


Total 


6 4 
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(2) Alomrogan , — For cleaning and polishing brown 
boots and accoutrenaents : — 

lbs. oz. 

Bees’-was 
Vaseline tallow 
Mutton „ 

Camplior 

Spirits of turpentine 

(3) Dubbing . — For greasing boots that have been 
wetted or that have to be stored ; — 

Proportions of tallow and fish-oil, boiled and 
stirred till cool. In a cold climate the pro- 
portions of these two ingredients should be 
about equal, but in a warm climate the pro- 
portions should be ‘2h of tallow to H of fisli- 
oil. 


1 0 

3 0 

0 2 

1 pint. 


The squadron should parade with their cloaks on, 
wdiich should be long enough to 
reach within 8 inches of the 
ground, complete with buttons of Eegimental pattern, 
and all stains and creases removed. 

The squadron should fall in in drill order with lance, 
swmrd, and carbine. A careful 
inspection of the turn-out of the 
men should first be made and untidy uniform or accoutre- 
ments or any irregularity in tying the loongie, kamar- 
band, shoulder-chains, boot laces, etc., must be check- 
ed at once. Often sword-knots are deficient and spur- 
straps not properly fitted. Lances are sometimes too 
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Lf-avv {irid offen not: properly balanced. The following 
rales therefore siiould be .strictly adhered to: — ■ 

fl) The lance should be 9 feet in length from 
point of bead to butt end. 

( 2 ) The liLdilest male bamboo of sufficient .strength 
.'hnold he sejected so that the knee may not weigh 
more than Mi to 4lbs. 

(3) To begin with the head should be iiAed on and 
the butt put in its place, but not secured till the lance 
has been balanced. 

.\ sling 24 inclies lotig should then be attached to 
the shaft !)y means of wire (or leather) lacing. Care 
lieing taken that the upper edge of the lacing is in 
liia* wirii the front point of a imin’.s shoulder when lie 
is mounted and has his lance at the “ order.” 

(4) The lance .should be balanced by “ leading” the 
butt, if necessary. This is often a very difficult pro- 
ce.ss with the regulation shaped butt, so that a perfect 
balance cannot always be obtained unless a larger 
sized butt is used. 

Lance and sword points are sometimes rusty and 
carbines not a.s clean as they might be, and the stocks 
too dry. 

In grounding lance, drawing and returning swords, 
porting and examining arms, a want of smartness is 
otren observed. Tliis recpiires special attention and 
practice. , ^ 
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Jliools frequently do not fit about the neck, leaving 

T , it exposed. The blanket should 

Jhools and Stable gear. , -*■, i. • v i. ±. 

be put on at night so as to go 

round the neck, then the jhool should be strapped 
over it so as not to shift or irritate the horse, otherwise 
they will be no comfort to him in cold or wet w^eather. 


Stable gear is often incomplete. Headstall does not 
fit and eyefringe is broken. Body-roller has no pad. 
Brush and currycomb have no straps. Head and heel- 
ropes too weak, etc. 

The above inspections of course will be on foot, but 
it is advisable to vary them with mounted ones in 
marching order. 


SECTION XL 

CAVALRY ARxMAMENT. 


101. The following extract from an article on the 
above subject by Lieutenant-Colonel P. Neville, 14th 
Bengal Lancers, that appeared in the Journal of the 
United Service Institution of India, is very interesting 
and instructive : — 

“ The question of the best armament for cavalry is 
one wbicb has for centuries occupied the attention of 
military authorities in all the Great Powers of Europe, 
and, strange to say, it is a question which does not seem 
even yet to he definitely and satisfactorily settled. 
The principal point at issue is, putting minor points 
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whetliPr the lance or the sword is the better wea- 
|iOii. ami, <i> u side issue, whether the front ranks should 
not !tp armed with the lance and the re^ar ranks with the 
nword. Tiipre seems to Viave been at various times 
epidemics, so to speak, of enthusiasm for one or the 
fithf-r arm. Ws* see nations discarding the sword for 
till-; lance at one period of their history, and at another 
reverting to the sword and carbine. 

Gfermaiiy at present favours the lance, and in India 
during the past quarter century, a number of Native 
Cavalry regiments have discarded their national 
tulwar for a lancer armament. 

“ No living writer has gone more thoroughly into 
this siil)ject, or brought a greater battery of erudition 
to bear upon it, than Lieutenant-Colonel Elliot, com- 
manding the 3rd Bengal Cavalry ; and in this short 
paper fforl have no intention, even if 1 had the ability, 
of dealing exhaustively with so wide a subject), I shall 
make fre<nient quotations from his pamphlet puiblished 
in 1890, and entitled • Notes on f’avalry Literature, 
treating more especially of its armament.’ 

“ Colonel Elliot's conclusion is that the lance is the 
more suitable weapon for the shock, and the sword for 
the subsequent melee. 

In this most cavalrymen will agree, but here we are 
but at the commencement of the p»roblem, which really 
is, how the same man may be enabled to first attack 
with the lance and immediately afterwards employ the 
sword as his weapon. Going back to the Middle Ages, 
we find the heavy-armoured knights charging in line, 
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armed with very long and heavy lances. They were 
followed at some 40 or 50 paces by a second line com- 
posed of their esquires and inen-at-annes who ciu rii d 
swords. If the charge was sncces.sfnl, this sccorjii iin.*, 
joining in the melee, helped to complete tlie victory ; 
if, on the other hand, the knights suffered a reverse, 
they were enabled to rally and re-form bebinil tliis 
second line. It will be remarked also by the student 
of history that, after tlie first shock, the kniglits dis- 
carded the heavy lance and laid about them stoutly with 
mace, battle-axe, or sword. 

“ Before considering the three-fold question, f.e., 
lance in both ranks, sword in both ranks, or lance in 
front and sword in rear ranks, I will give some quotations 
from Colonel Elliot’s book to show the various opinions 
of recognised authorities on the subject; and by autho- 
rities I mean not only writers who have devoted time 
and study to the subject, but also, and more especially, 
men who have been expert leaders of large bodies of 
cavalry in the field, and wdiose dicta are based on 
acLital ex^jerience in war. 

‘*In 1811, Napoleon, by a decree, dated the 11th 
November of that year, attached a regiment of lancers 
to each division of cuirassiers, thus recognising the 
principle that the lance is useful in the front rank only. 

- “ In ‘ Les Tendances actuelles de la Cavalerie Masse ’ 
by Sainte Chapelle, Paris, 1886, a full account of the re- 
cent transformation of the Eussian cavalry is given, from 
which it apj)ears that by a Ministerial decision, dated 
April 1883, the regiments of Don Cossacks have preserved 
the lance, but iu the front rank only. The commission 


the eiisquiry on this subject give tiie' 
r<-a>ori> in -npporfc of their decision : If 
If,.' h»‘r— iic-ii ‘sf hotii ranks have the lance, the re.siilt 
iu a charu:'' be as follows: — At the moment of 

iiiiji.-c t. the front rank man will strike his axlver- 

sr.ry and !ra\^- rlio lance in his body, or if he has missed, 
it will be ho<';juse the latter has taken otf the point of his 
weapon with his sword. In either case the lancer will 
lira! iuni-ejf unarmed in the melJe ; and, a fortiori, the 
rear rank nuni, who clfarges with his lance carried and 
disenoaLi'ed h'oin the boat, will be disarmed also ; whilst 
if the frojn rank only have the lance, tlie rear rank 
man, charginix swfn’d in hand, will be able to come up 
to tin- Mippor! of th(dr front rank men.’” 

An artif-lo ciitith'd “Les Transforraation.s de la 
Cavalmie " in the Rrrve de Cavalerie, 18b6, gives a full 
aocoiUit of iaiicors and their suppression in the French 
ami Austrian armies, Tlje writer is an enthusiast for 
the lance. In 1870, towards the end of the Fraiico- 
]b'^^^ian war, the Colonel of tlie 5th Lancers telegraphed 
to ]5iris for jiermission to discard his lances and use. 
ritles in>te}n]. on the ground that he could not pei'form 
])ro]>erly o’l^]»o^t duties in front of the army. General 
de Jjavertlo. of tlie ^Ministry of ^^’’ar, telegraphed in 
reply: — ** Prciiez modcie, pour eelairer Farmee, sur les 
Uhlans Prussiens, qtii sont arrnes de lances.” 

Marmont htvoured the lance for the front rank 
only : — •* il faudrait en arnier le premier rang de tons 
les regiTuent?> de ligne et de grosse cavalerie.” 

Laronr-iMauiiOurg, .at the battle of Dresden, 27th 
Angn>t, i81b, maihc r(q)eated attacks on the Austrian 
stpiares ; !)ut failed in them all, until he placed fifty 
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lancers of his personal escort in front of the cuirassiers. 
These lancers made a breach in several squares, through 
which the cuirassiers poured, and so broke the left wino? 
of the i\ustrian army. 

In an article, “ Encore la Lance,” in the Bemie (U 
Cavrxlerie, 1890, the writer says : — “In Germany up to 
the present time there vvere only 25 regiments, out of a 
total of 93, armed with the lance. Under recent orders 
issued by the Emperor, there are now 35 equipped with 
the new armament, and 39 if the four regiments of 
heavy Saxon and Bavarian cavalry are also to receive 
the lance.” Quoting Lieutenant-Colonel Elias, of the 
English Army, he says: “ Quoi qu’il en soit, T opi- 
nion de ceux qui eonseillent d’armer le premier rang 
de lances merite d’etre examine. Pour nous, Anglais, 
qui avons si souvent k eorabattre eontre des Afghans, 
des Arabes, et autres guerriers Asiatiqiies courageux, 
il est vrai, mais pourvu.s de manvaises armes a feu, 
la lance serait d’ une grande utilite, eas ces ennemis 
se eouchent a terre dans le melee et ils deviennenfc 
dangereiix dans cette position ou le cavalier ne pu efc 
les atteindre avee son sabre.” 

The truth of this was proved very decidedly in the 
Afghan campaign of 1879-80. The enemy threw them- 
selves down when charged by cavalry and slashed up 
w’ith their heavy knives as the cavalry passed over them, 
inflicting in numerous eases mortal wounds on our men. 
Swordsmen were unable to reach them with their sabres, 
but onr lancers gave such a good account of the enemy 
that they quickly, learned to dread the lance, which is 
niidouhtedly. the “ Queen of weapons ” when employed 
against infantry. 




“ >o f;rr fi' naiive horsemen are concerned/’ write,^ 
f'u],,ii.4 Kiliot, “it is absolutelj necessary to era,dicate 
fr >Ti£ rhf ir nihi-h the fueling that they are • incapable of 
T:.'‘y kn^w (fevv better) the difference between :i sharp 
,• jnid a bhnir. ^\\ovd. They know from p<n-sona] 
p-^rifsa-e wiait tlip lance can do and what it cannot do. 
borjif day the-e men rnav be called upon to face the 
fire of ;{ifi;iazinc riHes. To do this with any chance of 
rhpv niuNt ffcl and know that they have the 
bf-'i ftrtric.tnf'nt in the world, and not the second best 
only, tiecoiid best armament means second best troops, 
and as it co^rs no more to feed, and pay the best than 
tli*' M'coi)!'] bcsr troops, a u ise policy would seem to be 
to Ciiiisiiler ihest* matters while it is day. . 
A?-iatics have iu all ai:vs ami in all countries sup}/lied, 
their want of phvMcal strength (as compared with 
Eun>]ieaiisj by the very simple process of never using 
edges! Weapons, such as swords, knives, dagger.^, scimi- 
tars, etc., c/dcRs fhe){ had a razor-like edge, and with 
which, from tlieir natural construction, they can inflict 
terrible wounds. The Hindustani tidvxir, Mameluke 
salire, Afghan knife, Malay creese, Ghoorka kukri, Tur- 
kish scimitar, Albanian yataglum, Persian sabre, Jajjan- 
eae sword, are all practical examples of the truth of the 
above statement. , . . Nolan quotes many instances 

which tend to show that irregulars armed with sharp 
swords, and liaving a proper command over their horses, 
have over and over again severely punished English 
dragoons of far greater physical strength and moral 
courage than themselves.” 

The above goes to prove that if cavalry are to be 
armed with the sword, the sword must be. sharp^ and 
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lancers of his personal escort in front of the cuirassiers. 
These lancers made a breach in several squares, through 
which the cuirassiers poured, and so broke the left wing 
of the Austrian army. 

In an article, “ Encore la Lance,” in the Bevue de 
Cavalerie, 1890, the writer says:— “In Germany up to 
the present time there were only 25 regiments, out of a 
total of 93, armed with the lance. Under recent orders 
issued by the Emperor, there are now 35 equipped with 
the new armament, and 39 if the four regiments of 
heavy iSaxon and Bavarian cavalry are also to receive 
the lance.” Quoting Lieutenant-Colonel Elias, of the 
English Army, he says: “ Quoi qn’il en soit, I’ opi-. 
nion de cenx qui conseillent d’armer le premier rang 
de lances merite d’etre examine. Ponr nous, Anglais, 
qui avons si souvent a eombattre eontre des Afghans, 
des Arabe.s, et antres guerriers Asiatiqnes courageux, 
il est vrai, mais pourvus de mauvaises armes a feu, 
la lance serait d’ une grande utilite, cas ces ennernis 
se couchent a terre dans le melee et ils deviennenfe 
dangereux dans cette position on le cavalier ne pu efe 
les atteindre avee son sabre.” 

The truth of this was proved very decidedly in the 
Afghan campaign of 1879-80. The enemy threw them- 
selves down when charged by cavalry and slashed np 
with their heavy knives as the cavalry passed over them, 
inflicting in numerous eases mortal wounds on oiir men. 
Swordsmen were unable to reach them with their sabres, 
but our lancers gave such a good account of the enemy 
that they quickly learned to dread the lance, which is 
undoubtedly the “ Queen of weapons ” when employed 
against infantry. 
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“ So far as native "horsemen are concerned/’ writes 
Colonel Elliot, “ it is absolutely necessary to eradicate 
from their minds the feeling that they are * incapable of 
it.’ They know (few better) the difference between a sharp 
tulwar and a blunt sword. , They know from personal 
experience what the lance can do and what it cannot do. 
Some day these men may be called upon to face the 
fire of magazine rifles. To do this with any chance of 
success, they must feel and know that they have the 
best armament in the world, and not the second best 
only. Second best armament means second best troops, 
and as it costs no more to feed and pay the best than 
the second best troops, a wise policy would seem to be 
to consider these matters while it is day. . 
Asiatics have in all ages and in all countries supplied 
their want of physical strength (as compared with 
Europeans) by the very simple process of never using 
edged w^eapons, such as swords, knives, daggers, scimi- 
tars, etc., unless they had a razor-like edge, and w^ith 
which, from their natural construction, they can inflict 
terrible wmunds. The Hindustani tulwar, Mameluke 
sabre, Afghan knife, Malay creese, Cthoorka kukri, Tur- 
kish scimitar, Albanian yataghan, Persian sabre, Jaxjan- 
ese sword, are all practical examples of the truth of the 
above statement. . . . Nolan quotes many instances 

which tend to show that irregulars armed with sharp 
swords, and having a proper command over their horses, 
have over and over again severely punished English 
dragoons of far greater physical strength and moral 
courage than themselves.” 

The above goes to prove that if cavalry are to be 
armed with the sword, the sword must be, sharp, and 
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Hot the blunt steel bar which is in vogue in our army 
to-day. This is of little use except to parry, unless 
when placed in the hands of a second Samson, who, it 
may be remarked, might do as good execution with his 
traditional jaw-bone of an ass. 

Wellington was of opinion that the rear rank at close 
order was of no use to the front rank ; — “ I think that 
the second rank of cavalry at the usual distance of close 
order does not increase its activity. The rear rank does 
not strengthen the front rank, as the centre and rear 
ranks do the front rank of infantry. The rear rank of 
the cavalry can augment the activity, or even the means 
of attack, of the front rank, only by a 'movement of 
disorder This tends to prove that our present system 
of charging with the rear rank at close order is vicious 
^ind unsound. If this be true for hussars, it is doubly so 
for lancers, for the rear rank lancer, charging at full 
speed eight feet in rear of his front rank man ivith his 
lance at the ‘‘ carry ” in the bucket, is not only practi- 
cally helpless and useless at the moment of impact, but 
also he is a source of danger to his front rank man.* 
•Joinini, Marmont, Roche-Ayrnon, Okouneff, all are in 
favour of the lance in the front rank only. Saxe, 
Poniatowski, Latour-Maubourg, De. Brack, Roginat, 
Gouvion St. Cry, Foy, INIorand, Colbert, Pajol, and 
Napoleon recommend the use of the lance and swords 


* A British Cavalry .Officer who has served many years with 
Both hu'sars and lancer.?, writes “ I can assure you that when 
the_ charge sounds for a real conflict, the rear'rmk men bring 
their .lances to tlie ‘ engage’ also ; not likely men are going into 
an enemy with Iheir lances at the ' carry.’ If they had 'swords it 
would do away with the above danger.” 
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in eonjnction, each weapon in its proper place, the one 
supplementing and correcting the defects of the other. ■ 

Sir Charles Napier looked on native horsemen as men 
of the sword, and was of opinion that their own 
national tukuar was for them the best weapon. He was 
dead against “dragooning” the irregular cavalry of 
India. He did all he could to ridicule the idea that 
Asiatic horsemen could be expected to become the 
counterpart or duplicate copy of English dragoons, but, 
as he says, in his letters, without the least success. 

The events of 1 857 swept away in one day the regu- 
lar Native cavalry with their blunt swords, long stir- 
rups, and slip])ery saddles, to be replaced by corps like 
those commanded by Probyn and Hodson, wliose men, 
being left to choose their own horses, saddlery, weapons, 
etc., according to their native ideas of w'liat was really 
suitable, very soon convinced all concerned before Delhi 
and Lucknow that the wisest policy is to recognise the 
fact that the irregular native horsemen has one way of 
fighting, and the European dragoon another. 

These modes of fighting, utterlj" distinct, are well 
contrasted by Nolan. 

“ As Charles Najner said, the European trooper’s 
downright blow splits the skull ; the native sowar has, 
as a rule, neither the strength nor the nerve for this 
style of warfare ; so he, with cunning artifice, instead of 
brute force, arrives at the same object by a delicate 
drawing cut (from the wrist) across a limb, which in 
nine eases out of ten severs some artery or blood-vessel. 
The result is the same, though the weapjons employed 
are quite different.” ^ : 
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Sir riiarlea Napiar, writing on the subject, says 
“Tlie slicing of the Eastern horseman’s razor-like 
scimitar is terrible.” 

The Book of the Sword, by Sir Richard Burton, 1884, 
is a master-])! pce on the subject. Of curved or straight 
swords the author says : — 

‘•The straight sword, used for thrusting, is bard to 
handle when the hoi'se moves swiftly, and the broad 
straight blade loses its value by the length of the plain 
through which it has to travel. On the other hand, 
the bent blade collects, like the battle-axe, all the 
momentum at the ‘ half weak,’ or centre of percussion, 
where the curve is greatest. Lastly, the drawing cut 
would be easier to the mounted man and would most 
injure his enemy.” 

“ This dictum,” says Colonel Elliot, “ finally disposes 
of the popular fallacy that a straight sword is best for a 
mounted man. It is the best for a man on foot in the 
shape of a rapier, but introduce the horse into the 
question and the conditions are altered at once, as 
Burton clearly explains. . . . The tulxuar, or 

half-curved sword of Hindustan, cuts as though it were 
four times as broad and only one-fourth of the thick- 
ness of the straight blade. But the ‘ drawing cut’ has 
the additional advantage of deepening the wound and 
cutting into the bone. Hence, men of inferior strength 
and stature used their blades in a manner that not a 
little astonished a,nd disgusted our soldiers in the Sind, 
and Sikh camipaigns” 
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There can be little doubt that against infantry the 
lance is the best weapon for both ranks, but in cases 
where the sword, scimitar, or other cutting weapon is 
the national arm of the troops, it would seem a 
doubtful policy (at all events in the case of Asiatic 
troops expert in the use of the sword) to replace this by 
the lance, which is a weapon requiring great strength 
of arm to wield successfully, and as we have seen, 
Asiatics have not the strength or nerve of Europeans 
in the fight. 


SBOTXOIT Xll. 


BITTING- OF CAVALKY HOESES. 


102. Our Cavalry Regulations lay down the following 
rules for bitting, viz : — 

(a) “ The bit should be pfiaced in the mouth so 
that the mouth-piece is one inch above the 
lower tusk of a horse, and two inches above 
the corner tooth of a mare. This can only 
be laid down as a general rule, however, as so 
much depends on the shape and sensitiveness 
of the horse’s mouth and on his temper. 

(&) The bridoon should touch the corners of the 
mouth, but should hang low enough not to 
wrinkle them. 

(c) The curb should be laid flat and smooth under 
the jaw, and should admit twm fingers easily 
between it and the jawbone.” 
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But no reasons are given for tlie positions selected for 
the above, nor are any directions given for constructing 
the bit, bridoon, and curb respectively, of the proper 
dimensions. Hence it is generally done by a rule of 
thumb, and without any regard to the correct principles 
of bitting. The following extracts from a book written 
by Major Dwyer of the Imperial Austrian Service, 
entitled “ Seats and Saddles,” will give the information 
required above ; and^ moreover, may he taken as an 
excellent guide for hitting horses, especially ^^pullei's ” 


f 


Principles of Bitting. 

The head is the lever by means of which we gain a 
command over the neck and control the motion of the 
whole animal. Big-headed horses, therefore, will be 
generally heavy in the hand. 

The lever action is greatest when the head is at a 
right angle with the neck. 


We can only master the horse by getting the point 
on which his hind legs — the organs by which he propels 
himself— to act completely under our control — which 
shows the absurdity of universal bits. 


A rational method of bitting demands that the bit 
should be confined exclusively to a certain point of the 
bars eacli side, and the bit cannot act properly on any 
other point than this. Hence the English rule regard- 
ing the place of the bit at a certain height above the 
tusk is a very clumsy one, as mares and even some geld- 
ings have no tusks.. 
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The bit may be regarded as a pair of levers connected 

, I toffetber by the month-piece. The 

Action 01 the bit. , < , , , i • , 

curb should be converted into a 
prop for the lever action on the bars of the mouth, which 
inay be effected by rendering it perfectly painles.s, so 
that then the small amount of pressure exerci.sed on the 
bans acting in the proper direction and not being coun- 
teracted elsewliere, is the sum total of pain it becomes 
necessary to inflict, and even this may be reduced to a 
minimum. 


There are three dimensions of the interior of the horse’.s 
... . ,,, mouth which must be accurately 

ascertained before attempting to 
fit liirn with a proper bit in addition to certain details 
regarding the tongue, viz : — 


(a) A very important one. The tran.sversal width 
of the mouth from side to side measured 
at the same height as the chin groove 
and including the thickness of the lips. 
The width of the mouth is variable and de- 
pends on the breed and size of the horse. 
Of 592 horses of the Patiala Lancers mea- 
sured, the dimensions of the mouth-pieces 
were as follows 



54 indies. 

5 » 

4 | „ 

44 . 3 , 
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(b) The height of the bars, i.e., the distance 

between a straight edge, supposed to rest on 
tlie upper surface of the bars and another 
straight edge placed exactly parallel to it 
and touching the undermost point of the 
chin groove. Very important, as all the 
remaining dimensions of the bit must be 
deduced from it. The height of the bars 
may be taken as 14 inches, never more, 
seldom less. This: dimension is most im- 
portant, because the upper part of the cheek 
of the bit should never exceed the height of 
the bar of the horse’s mouth. Now, although 
there is little difference in the height of the 
bars of horses’ mouths there is, on the other 
hand, a very great diversity in their shape 
and texture : some being flat-topped and 
broad, others again presenting a ridge-like 
surface. Some also spongy, soft, and com- 
paratively devoid of feeling, whilst others 
firmer, finer and more sensitive ; all this 
exercising an immense influence on the 
bitting. 

(c) The width of the channel in which the 

tongue lies (or the distance between the 
two bars internally) which determines how 
much of the mouth-piece must be allowed 
for the port, the remainder must be reserved 
for the action on the bars. This channel 
always bears a certain proportion to the 
height of the bars measured as described 
above. We must, therefore, take this latter 
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in the first instance. It is pretty nearly 
always f of the bars’ height, and as this is 
1| inches the other will be about inches 
which gives us the maximum, width of the 
port of a bit. 

N.B. — Dwyer’s mouth -gauge for taking the above mea.surements 
for a bit can be obtained from Messrs. Cooper, Allen and Co.’s Factory 
at Caw n pore. 

The tongue in some horses just fills its owm canal 
neatly — in others it seems much too thick and fleshy 
for the interior of the mouth and projects in all direc- 
tions. Now the volume of the tongue is very important, 
because the action of the mouth-piece is divided between 
this organ and the bars of the mouth, and the great 
nicety in bitting is practically to determine for each 
horse how much of the lever action is to fall on the 
tongue and how much on the bars. 

“ Soft mouth ” — there are two w^ays of expressing 
this : “ This horse goes well on a light bit,” which may 

be the coiisecpience of good carriage, temper, etc., or we 
may say a light bit will suit this horse best, “ because it 
has a tliin tongue, high and sharp bars, a wide tongue 
channel and fine lips.” In reality the relative thickness 
or thinness of the tongue is the main point to be con- 
sidered. 

“ Hard mouth” — generally one with a thick fleshy 
tongue not only totally filling up its channel, but pro- 
truding over it. In this case an ordinary mouth-piece 
will exert its pressure mainly on the tongue and lips 
conveying to the rider’s hand the dull feeling of pulling 
against lead. 
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■\\"ell-bred horses have better mouths for the above 
reasons. A common brute though is often sensitive to 
the action of the bit and averse to its contact, i.e., 
behind the hand, ’’ often owing to weak hind quarters, 
muscles, etc. 

The measure for the length of the upper cheek of 
the bit taken from the centre of the rivet on each side 
to the point at which the curb hook acts, is the height 
of the bars, i.e.. If inches, or in round figures If inches, 
is the proper length for the upper cheek, very seldom 
less and hardly ever more. 


Good hitting lies between the two extremes to “fall 
through” and “stand stiff,” i.e., the angle that the cheek 
pieces make with a horse’s mouth should vary between 
45° and 30° when tdie rein.? are drawn tight. The 
length of the upper cheek will, however, of itself cause 
the bit to “fall through” or “stand stiff” if it exceed 
or come short of the height of the bars of the mouth. 

The absolute length of the lower cheek should be 
diminished as much as possible so as to prevent the bit 
being lifted and cause the curb to mount up out of the 
chin groove. The greater the lower cheek the greater 
the space through which the rider’s hand must move to 
produce a given amount of action. 

“The lower cheek should be twice as long as the 
upper one : ” this is an excellent rule, as it increases 
the lever action in the proportion of 3 to 1 which should 
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be under all circumstances ample, 
should therefore be : — 

Upper cheek . , , , 

Lower ), 


The length of bit 

Inches. 

.. 1 | 

. . 


Total . . Srt 

measured from the point at which the curb hook acts 
above to that where the lower ring acts below. This 
will be the maximum. With very small horses the 
upper cheek will have to be reduced to inches, the ' 

lower one to 3 inches, total 4^ inches, which wall be the; 
minimum. 

The width of the p|rt, i.e., channel for the tongue, 
is 1^ inches, for ponies 1 inch. 

Its height is very variable, depends on — 

{a) Thickness of tongue. * 

(6) Sensitiveness of bars. 

(c) Temperament and general confirmation of the 
animal. 

{cl) Description of service. 

(e ) Style of riding. 

The mildest is the one wdiose pressure is almost 
entirely exercised on the tongue, proceeding onwards 
with an increase of port or “ tongue freedom ” to the 
very highest, i.e., in which the height of the port is 
eciual to its wu’dth, say, 1|- inches. Beyond this the port 
would press against the palate of the horse’s mouth. 
The thickness is important — as the greater the diameter 
the less painful will be its action on the bars of the 
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month. It should vary from ^ inch to | inch if less 
tliau 4 inch it pinches. 

“The chin or curb groove” — a certain depression 
„ , under the chin known as the chin 

Action of the Cnrb. Germans 

the curb groove — the point where the two brandies of 
the jaw begin to unite together, and the bone beneath 
the thick and not very sensitive skin of the chin groove 
is flat, so that if a curb chain, which has pro])er width, 
acts ill this groove, a considerable amount of pressure 
may be applied without causing any unpleasant sensa- 
tion to the horse. Higher up at the angle of the jaw 
the bone has sharp edges and the skin is thin, hence 
pressure causes agony to the horse. The curb, there- 
fore, has one fixed position in the chin groove, and this 
governs the whole arrangement. 


It should lie in the chin groove without any tendency 
to mount up out of it on to the sharp bones of the 
lower jaw. The only way to attain that perfect pain- 
lessness of the curb on which so much depends, is by 
placing the mouth'piece on that part of tlie bars exactly 
opposite the chin groove. The best kind of curb, and 
properly constructed, and exactly of the length required, 
is absolutely necessary. A double chain worked quite 
flat without prominent edges and which, wiien twisted 
•up to its full extent does not untwist, is the best kind 
of curb. 

Select a curb as broad as possible that does not 
■ _ . ^ , altogether fill up the chin groove. 

C Width about I iuch. The proper 
length for the curb more than 
the width of the mouth, the curb hooks not included. 
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Tlie proper length of the curb hook is | the height of 
tlie upper cheek or about 1;|- inches. 

After teaching and naouthing the young horse, it 
becomes ‘‘a second strine to the 
le ri oon. bow.” Should never interfere 

with the bit, therefore it should neither be thick nor so 
absurdly long as it is sometimes. It should fit lightly 
into the angles of the lips without disturbing their 
natural position. 

From the above we may lay down the following rules 
„ , ^ . for adiusting the bit, curb, and 

u es or ittmg. bridoon, in |the horse’s mouth : — 

(a) The bit should be placed in the horse’s 
mouth so that the inouth-jaiece is in line 
with the chin groove, i.e., generally just 
clear of the tusks of the horse and about 
an inch above the corner nippers of the 
mare. 


(6) The curb should be laid flat and smooth in 
the chin groove without any tendency to 
mount up out of it on to the sharp bones 
of the lower jaw. It should be adjusted so 
that when the bit is drawn back by the 
pull of the reins as far as it will go, the 
angle which the cheek piece of the bit 
makes with the mouth shall not exceed 
45° with any horse, even the lightest- 
mouthed and with a hard-mouthed horse 
not less than 30^. This angle should, 
therefore, be varied between 45*^ and 30° 
according to the degree of hardness of 
the horse’s mouth. 



j 
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(c) The bridoon should never interfere with the 
bit. It should fit lightly into the angles 
of the lips without disturbing their 
natural position, i.e., as laid down in our 
regulations. 

The dimensions of bit, bridoon, and curb chain made 
up by me for the use of the 
Sample of Bit, etc. pg^^;;jala Lancers, are as follows : — 

Bit. 



Officers. 

N.-C. O.’s 
and Men. 

Upper cheek 

2f inches ... 

1| indies. 

Lower „ 

Mouth-piece (length), 

4| „ 

vide page 343. 


„ (thickness), 

f 

A ,» 

Port (height) 

inches 

g inch. 

„ (width) 

2| ,, 

2 inches. 

Hook (length) 

If „ 

li „ 

Eing (diameter) ... If „ ... 

Bridooh. 

li » 

Length ... 

According to size of mouth, 
with f inch to spare each 
side, and of ordinary thick- 
ness. 



Curb Ghaut. 

Double links, with 2 single ones at each end. Length 
i more than that of each mouth -piece. 

Breadth ... ... finch ... finch. 

N.Il . — The Officers of the Patiala Lfincers are mounted on 
walers. Their bits have bosses. 
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SBCTIOaf ZHL 

SADDLING OF CAVALRY HORSES. 


The ftjllowiiifif rules for the above by Lientenant- 
General Sir F. Fitz-Wygram will be found invaluable. 

1 , — Flesh and Skin v. Bone. 

103. The skin of the horse and his flesh, when 
covered by skin (but not otherwise), are adapted for 
bearing weight and pressure. 

Bone, on the other hand, though much harder than 
flesh, is not adapted for sustaining either weight or 
pressure— not directly at least. It is not necessary 
here to enter into the cause why this is so ; it is a fact, 
as every horseman knows. 

Hence, in making a tree, it is necessary to relieve 
those parts in which bone approaches the surface from 
all pressure; hence, the need of the front arch over the 
withers, and the rear arch over the spine. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to relieve these bony parts from all 
pressure. 

2. — Of the Tree. 

The Alilitarj tree consists of three parts, 

^ist . — ^The front arch. 

2nd . — ^The rear arch. 
ord,~The side bars or boards, 
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^.—Length of the Tree. 

The length of a tree depends on its side bars or 
hoards. In hunting saddles, short trees are used; in 
military saddles, longer trees are used. 

Short trees, such as those used in hunting saddles, 
concentrate on small area the whole weight of the rider. 
There are many advantages in this concentration of 
weight on the middle of the back. Among others, it is 
obviously easy to retain a short tree in its place. The 
rise of the withers in front, the dip of the back in the 
middle, and the rise of the loins in rear, secure this 
great object. The saddle is, in fact, bedded in the 
natural hollow of the back. 

But for military saddles, short trees are not available. 
The need of carrying wallets in front, and cloak or pack 
behind, and the great w'eight that has to be carried, 
necessitates a longer tree and a wdder area of bearing. 

4 . — Of the Side Bars. 

The side bars should be as short as is consistent with 
tlie need of carrying a cloak and wallets in front and 
pack or cloak behind. 

The side bars should lie smoothly and evenly on the 
sides of the horse, touching every ivkere (this is essential), 
except at their upper and lower edges, which are 
bevelled off, and except towards the termination of the 
front points and rear fans. 

The fitting of the side bars may be conveniently 
considered under three heads, vis., — 1st, the fitting of 
the front points ; 2nd, the general curve of the bars ; 
and 3rd, the rear fans. 



First, the front points should stand out clear of the 
shoulder, in other words, the front points should rise 
decidedly.— If the siae bar is too straight in front, the 
front points will rest on the shoulder, and the saddle 
will, of course, work foi'ward. There is nothing to 
prevent it. If a side bar cannot be found or altered by 
bevelling to clear the shoulder, the remedy is to cut otf 
the portion in front of the arch, and to substitute for it 
an iron plate, well turned up (of the same length as the 
protion cut off ) with a movable D at its end for the 
wallet strap to go through. This alteration will place 
the weight-bearing portion of the saddle behind the play 
of the shoulder, and in most eases will cause the saddle 
to remain in its proper place. 

Second, of the general curve of th£ side bars. — The 
curve should exactly follow the line of the horse’s back. 
If the back is hollow, more curve will be needed ; if the 
back is straight, less curve. 

In some horses, with thick shoulders, rather hollow' 
backs, and rising loins, it will be found that the 
regulation side bar is too straiglit, and, in con.sequence, 
gets a bearing only on the .shoulder and on the loins. 
If the side bar be carefully felt along the back, an 
interval of a fingers breadth or more will in such case 
be found betw'een the back and the boards. This is a 
great evil. There must be undue and excessive 
pressure on the two points, on wliich alone the saddle 
gets a bearing. Not only so, but the saddle, not being 
properly bedded behind the shoulder, must wmrk forward. 
And again the elevation of the front of the saddle 
causes a corresponding depression in rear, w'hich 
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displaces the weight of the rider, and causes the rear 
points to chafe. 

{Memo . — The interval objected to above must not be 
confounded with the slight dip or recess which is made 
in all side bars for the passage of the stirrup-leathers.) 

The remedy is to find a saddle with more curved 
side bars. If none such can be found, new side bars 
should be made, if there is time and opportunity. If 
there is neither, the alternative is to cut off the 
front points, as recommended above, and also to cut 
two or more inches off the rear fans, and attach the 
portion cut off by means of hinges of iron or leather 
to the upper surface of the side bar. These measures 
combined will probably give complete relief. 

There is also an opposite evil. In many cases the 
side bars are too curved for straight-backed horses, and 
get a bearing only on the centre of the back. Undue 
pressure, no doubt, comes on the centre of the back, and 
a sove may occur there in consequence. But the mis- 
chief more often shows itself elsewhere. The saddle 
has no grip. It will rock about and shift, and it is ditii- 
eultto say where the mischief will occur. 

This class of misfit is easily detected, if one hand is 
placed on the front arch and the other on the cantle. 
The tree should not move under strong pressui’e so 
applied. If it tilts uj) and down, the side bars are too 
curved for the back. 

Thei’emedy is to find a saddle with straighter bars, 
This can generally be done. If it cannot, the side 
bars may be reduced to the extent of three-eighths of 
an inch by shaving in the middle without very unduly 
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weakening tliem. In some cases it may be necessary 
to make new side bars. 

Third, of the rear fans . — The rear fans are the por- 
tions of the side bars, which project beyond the rear 
arch — they are known also as rear points. These are 
sometimes too long for short-backed horses. Long 
fans are very objectionable, because the action of the 
loins has a tendeiic3’- to force them forward, and with 
them the saddle. The remedy is to cut them shorter. 

In other cases the rise of the fans is not sufficient 
to clear the rise of the Jions ; the remedy is as above. 

Side bars ought to vary^ in length, and curve according 
to the conformation of the horse and the length and dip 
of his back. All military side bars are, however, issued 
of the same length and curve ; but though nominally 
the same, there is a difference between them, and hence 
it is more often possible to find side bars suited to 
particular horses than might be expected. 

The War Department will, however, issue side bars 
in the rovgh on application, and also some of double 
thickness, which can, of course, be fitted by the saddle- 
tree-maker, or wheeler, or I'egimental artificer to any 
horse. When there is time and opjiortunity to get 
side bars in the rough and make them up, it is best to 
do so. But the alterations recommended above will 
answer sufficiently well in most eases, and can be made 
at mice by the saddle-tree-maker. 

In some cases an alteration of the position of the 
girth straps on the side bars may also be needed (see 
Girths, paras. 20 and 22 i also Saddle slipping forward, 
para. 18^. 
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5 . — Fitting of the Front Arch. 

On high-withered horses the under surface of the 
front arch should lightly touch the top of the withers. 

On low-withered horses an interval of one or two 
inches should be allowed. 


The object in either case is to roake the saddle level 
fore and aft, so that the rider may sit in the middle. 

N.B , — Many horses with low withers will carry the saddle with 
pamiels within one inch of the same measurement as when without 
pannels. 


On the other hand, in horses with high withers, the 
insertion of the pannel will often raise the saddle three 
inches above the withers, although the tree without the 
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pannels touched the top of the withers. 

N.B. — Dnder-hred horses are generally low in the withers 
bred horses are often high in the withers. 


It has been generally taught that the front arch 
should in all cases stand an inch and a half clear of the 
withers. This cannot be attained in all cases. 


The saddle must be level as a seat for the rider ; but, 
having regard to this, the front arch and tree generally 
should be as close to the back, both fore and ait, as will 
give security, that no actual pressure comes on the 
withers or backbone. 


If (as recommended for high-withered horses) the 
front arch without pannel touches the top of the withers, 
it will be found that there is, when the pannels and 


numdah are inserted, an interval of at least an inch or 
two fingers’ breadth between the withers and the arch. 
This is sufficient, and any greater interval is an evil. 

Any greater interval will unduly raise the saddle and 
the rider above the horse’s back, and will cause the 
saddle to oscillate ; and it will unduly raise the cloak, 
and will place the rider’s hand unduly high. 

In lower- withered horses a somewhat greater interval 
between the withers and the arch is generally necessary, 
in order to make the saddle level fore and aft, and 
thereby place the rider in the middle of the saddle ; 
but it is an evil. 

It may be said that the stuffing of the 2 :)annels will 
sink on a march of many daj^s or weeks. I am aware 
of it. Except for that contingency I should j)i‘efer to 
reduce the interval by one-half, viz., to one finger’s 
breadth, the interval usually allowed in hunting saddles. 

It may be said that horses wdll fall away in condition 
on service, and that a greater interval and a larger 
amount of stuffing should be allowed, in order to 
j)rovide against this contingency. This point is further 
considered in para. 23, “ Saddles on Service.” 

Injuries to the Withers. 

It may be here observed, that injuries to the withers 
nearly always occur on the snte, not on the top, and 
therefore do not arise from saddles coming down on 
the withers. An injury to the tcj) of the withers, 
when it occurs, generally arises from a strap getting 
loose. 
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As a general rule, the upper part of the side of the 
withers is affected. This is due either to the front 
arch being too narroiv in the neck, aggravated in 
some cases by too much stuffing in the pannel ; or to 
its being too ivicle heloiv. Either of these misfits will 
cause an undue pressure on the upper part of the sides 
of the withers. Both misfits are often found in com- 
bination, and the liability to injury will of course be 
increased. 

The remedy in the first ease is to find an arch wider 
in the neck ; in the second case, an arch narrower in 
the lower portion of its fork. If both misfits are pre- 
sent, an arch wider in its neck and narrower in the 
lower portion of its fork will be needed. 

It is essential that the front arch should have an 
even and continuous bearing on the sides of the horse 
from its neck to the lower end of the bar, and, if 
possible, the points of the arch. 

Injuries to the withers generally occur on the near 
side. This is due to the extra weight of the carbine 
which causes the saddle to heel ov'^er to the of side and 
thereby produces undue pressure on the near side. 
This tendency to heel over to the off side will be lessen- 
ed by very slightly decreasing the stuffing on the near 
side. It will in fact give the saddle a slight list to 
the near side, which will bring it practically level, 
when the extra weight (the carbine) comes on the off 
side. 

The contrary plan of increasing the stuffing on the 
near >side has been generally taught, and has only in- 
creased the evil. 


Again, many men ride with a slight list to the off 
side and with the near stirrup one hole shorter than 
the off. This irregularity will also cause the saddle 
to chafe the near wither. This should be seen at once 
by tlie inspecting oflScer, and corrected by causing 
the men to sit upright and ride with their stirrups 
even. 

The girths should be looked to at the first halt, and 
tightened, so as to maintain the saddle in its place 
as far as possible. 

7.— Fitting of the Fork of the Front Arch, 

The proper position of the fork of the front arch 
is behind the shoidder. It is absolutely necessary that 
the fork should be bedded behind the shoulder as 
in the hunting saddle. It must not rest on the shoulder, 
but behind it. 

If the fork rests on the shoulder, the saddle must 
work forward. There is nothing to prevent it. Again, 
if the fork rests on the shoulder, the tree will get a 
bearing on two points only, viz., the shoulder and the 
loins — and saddle galls will probably be the result. 
The space between the shoulder and the loins, which 
is the proper weight-bearing surface of the back, will 
receive hardly any weight — though, of course, in many 
cases this misfitting is to a certain degree corrected by 
an undue amount of stuffing in the middle of the 
pannel. 

The sides of the fork should lightly touch the 
sides of the horse the whole way down. It is not 
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necessary that the sides of the fork should stand out 
from the horse in order to admit the paunels. The 
insertion of the pannel and numdah will raise the whole 
of the front arch, and thereby practically increase its 
width ; though, at first sight, it might seem as if the 
contrary would be the case. 

It is essential to the steadiness and grip of the 
saddle that the sides of the fork should touch the sides 
of the horse all the ivay down. 

If the fork touches only one part, there will be 
increased and undue pressure on that part, and the 
result may be a chafe or sore. I attach the greatest 
importance to an even and a continuous bearing of the 
fork ; very commonly the forlc touches only at its 
upper end, and the whole weight and pressure then 
come on that -part only. Hence sore or pinched 
withers. 


8 . — Fitting of the Rear Arch. 

The rear arch is raised in the centre more than is 
necessary to clear the backbone or' spine, in order to 
carry the pack. It cannot, therefore, befitted on the 
same principles as the front arch ; in fact, it cannot 
be fitted at all. Its primary use is to connect the 
two side bars, which are attached to it. The fitting 
of the rear portion of the saddle is dependent on the 
side bars rather than on the rear arch. 

9 . — Fitting of the Tree. 

Having described in detail the fitting of the side 
bars of the front arch and its fork, and of the rear 
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arch, little remains to be said as to the fitting of the 
tree generally. If the component parts all fit, the 
tree will fit everywhere close to (except at the arches 
front points and rear fans) and securely on the back. 

The tree must be fitted without its pannels. If it 
fits, it will be firm on the horse’s back. It will not 
yield to pressure. If the bars fit, and if the fork be 
bedded behind the shoulder, it will not “ rock ” up 
and down under the strong pressure of the two hands 
grasping it at the front arch and cantle ; nor will it 
yield to the side even under strong pressure, if the 
fork fits closely and continuously to the sides of the 
horse. 

After fitting the tree on the bare back, it should 
also be fitted over the numdah. Though the numdah 
is smooth and level throughout, it necessarily raises 
the tree to a certain degree, and so, to a slight extent, 
may alter its position on the back. Hence it is possible 
that a tree, which fits well on tlie bare back, may not 
fit equally well, when its position is, to a certain extent, 
altered by the insertion of the numdah. The same 
remark applies to the insertion of the pannels. These 
points should, therefore, always be looked to after fit- 
ting the tree on the bare back. 

An interval of fully inches will be obtained (even 
though the front arch touches the withers) when the 
pannels and numdah are inserted. It is true that the 
panneis ought not to be more than an inch thick ; but, 
by closing up the front arch, they will cause the 
arch to stand at least that much above the withers. If 
the stuffing is new, and therefore liable to sink, half an 
inch more interval may be allowed. 
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10.— 0/ Stuffing. 

The primary object of stuffing— by whatever name 
it may be called — pannels, numdahs, blankets, etc., is 
simply to prevent the hardness of the side bars and 
fork from hurting the skin and underlying flesh. 

Just so much stuffing should be used as will effect 
this object. The weight of the hair in each pannel 
should not exceed 12 oz. All that is more than this 
is an evil ; though, in some cases (of which hereafter), 
a necessary evil. 

If the tree fits perfectly, the stuffing should be even 
all over. But trees, as a general rule, do not fit perfectly. 
Hence, in such cases, more stuffing will be required in 
one part than in another, in order to adjust the tree to 
the back. 

Of course, it is possible to make a tree which shall 
exactly fit the back of the horse for which it is intended. 
But, in practice, it is easier to correct any slight 
misfitting by an alteration of the stuffing than it is to 
alter the tree. 

The necessity, however, of more stuffing in one part 
of a panpel than in another, is an invariable sign that 
the tree does not fit the back accurately. 

If much more stuffing is required in one part than 
in another, it is a certain sign that the tree is not 
suited to the horse, and it should be changed. 

In the army, trees are made in certain regulated 
sizes ; and all that can be done is to find the tree which 
may be the best, though it may not be a very good- fit. 
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111 practice, however, it will be found that there is a 
considerable difference even in trees of nominally the 
same size. Hence, it is more often possible to find 
suitable trees than might be expected, under a system 
of only three regulation sizes. 


11 . — Objections to Extra Stuffing. 

It may be asked, what is the objection to an increas" 
ed quantity of stuffing, if it be the means of making a 
tree, otherwise unsuitable, fit well ? 

1st — Increased stuffing raises the saddle unduly 
above the back, and gives an undue roundness to the 
under surface of the pannel, and thereby reduces its 
bearing surface (see next pamgraph). When the saddle 
is thus raised, it does not obtain that firm and general 
grip on the horse’s back which is essential to steadiness ; 
it will rock, oscillate, and, by the friction so induced, 
will cause chafes and sores. 

2 rid. — Large quantities of stuffing, after a time, be- 
come so impregnated with sweat, that the stuffing itself 
becomes as hard as the boards. 

3rd,— The stuffing, if unduly thick, is apt to get into 
lumps, and then causes undue pressure on particular 
pirts. 

Ath. —kaj unnecessary raising of the front arch places 
the rider’s hand in a disadvantageous position for con- 
trolling the liorse. 
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12 . — Of Slvffing Pannels. 

Pamiels should be stuffed nearly flat ; of course, the 
edges must be bevelled off. But the practice of stuffing 
pannels “ half round ” is wrong. When so stuffed, only 
a portion — much less than the proper portion — gets a 
bearing on the back. Hence, first, a liability to chafe 
from pressure coining on an unduly circumscnbed area ; 
and, second, a want of firmness or grip of the saddle on 
the back, and hence a great liability to oscillation. 

Again, the pannels should be so stuffed “ length- 
ways ” that the whole length of the jmnnel, until it 
comes to the ujiturn of the fore and aft ends or fans, 
should get a fair level and continuous bearing on the 
hack, for reasons similar to those mentioned. 

An excellent plan for increasing the stuffing without 
adding more hair, and for avoiding that roundness of 
bearing which overstuffing ju’oduces, is to insert a 
piece of numdah eight or nine inches in length, and as 
wide as the bar under the rear arch between the paniiel 
and the bar, which will raise the rear points ; or to place 
a piece of less length under the centre, which will give 
more curve ; or under the front bearings, which will raise 
the front of the saddle. In some instances, wliere the 
horse has fallen off generally in condition, a piece of 
numdah twenty indies long, i.e., the whole length of 
the side bar, may be necessary. The edges of the 
numdah must be slightly shaved. 

This method, especially on service when many horses 
may, from hard work and other causes, fall off .suddenly 
in condition, will he found the quickest and the liest, 
and it can be carried out without a saddler. 
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13 . — Of Stu,ffi7ig Flaps of Pannels. 

The flaps of the patinels should not be stuffed at all, 
except a small portion in front, about three inches wide, 
which may be useful as a support to the knee. The 
leather and its lining of flannel are quite sufficient 
protection to the sides of the horse, but a little padding 
is necessary to keep the flap in its position. Stuffed flaps 
widen the breadth between the rider’s legs and lessen his 
grip. Again, unstuffed flaps will lie close to the horse’s 
side, and therefore will not catch on the top of the boot, 
an inconvenience often complained of with heavily- 
stuffed flaps. 

14 . — Numdah Pannels. 

Numdah pannels are fi.tted on the same principle as 
the Service pattern pannels. 

They have, however (in my opinion at least), several 
advantages, viz : — 

1st . — They are level throughout — which almost 
necessitates proper fitting of the tree. 

2nd . — They are thinner, and therefore bring the 
saddle nearer and closer to the back. 

3rd. — They are not liable to get into lumps like 
stuffing. 

4th . — Any required alterations can be more easily 
made than in the stuffed parmel. Additions are made 
by sewing one or more strips of numdah on to the upper 
side of the parmel, on the part which requires such 
addition. Two thicknesses make an excellent pannel. 
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15,— Of Fitting ike Saddle ivith Pannels. 



The first and great essential is to get a tree which 
fits Havinff foand it, or by means of the abovemen- 
Sjned adiustments having made it to fit, the pannels, 
lightly and evenly stuffed, may now be put on the tiee. 

^The saddle ought to fit. But it often 
it does not quite fit, and some very slight alteration ot 

the stuffing may be needed. _ 

Any inaccuracy in the fitting should be adjusted, in 
the first instance, by taldng aio ay shtifing tom a pannel 
with more than the above quantity of stuffing, leaving 
XLugh to protect the back from the hardness ot 
the boards. When this has been done as tar as possible, 
recourse must be had, if further measures are needed, 
to adding stuffing to other parts requiring it. It is, 
however, most important to bear in mmd in matters 
of adjustment, that adding half an inch ot stuffing to 

one part when half an inch has been taken away from 
anotLr part, is equivalent to adding an inch. Hetme, 
inasmuch as much stuffing is an evil, it is always advis- 
able to begin the needed adjustment by taking away 
stuffing. 

In most cases, however, where much adjustment is 
needed, the bare tree should be replaced on^ the horse, 
•mditkll probably be found on re-examination that 
the tree does not really fit, or that the incidence o 
pressure has been altered by the insertion ol the num- 
dah or pannels. 

a, pannel is lessened, the lining must 
is not taken, the stuffing will be apt 
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Care must also be taken that the borders of the lining, 
when the stuffing has been reduced, do not turn in 
under the pannel, which will be likely to be the case, if 
the lining is not refitted. 

The facing round the rear portion of the flap of the 
pannel, commencing from immediately in front of the 
bearing of the girth, had better be removed in re-stuff- 
ing. 

Care must also be taken that the pannels are not too 
long. The pannels made for the old wooden saddles will 
not fit the iron-arched saddles, unless altered, the side 
bars not being of the same length. If the pannels are 
too long, the tree will move backwards and forwards on 
them when the horse is in motion. 

Pannels should not be removed from the trees for the 
purpose of being cleaned. It is sufficient to brush them 
or beat them lightly with a switch. But if any regi- 
ments wish to beat the pannels against each other, they 
must be slightly quilted, which will prevent the stuffing 
from shifting under such rough treatment. 

16. — Adji(.stment of the Seat 

Having fitted the saddle to the horse, it is also neces- 
sary to fit or adjust it as a seat for the rider. 

It is essential that the rider should sit in almost the 
middle of the saddle. In order that he may do so, it is 
essential that the seat of the saddle should be level “fore 
and aft.” The saddle may fit the horse’s hack accurate- 
ly without the seat being level fore and aft. In order 
that the rider may sit naturally in the middle, the 
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middle of the seat must be lower than either end. The 
loiued dip of the seat should, however, be a Litlle in 
rear of the centre. 

For the purpose of the rider, the saddle minst He 
made level fore and aft. With the present fixed seat 
this should be effected by reducing the stuffing in the 
part (be it fore or be it aft) which is too high ; and, 
second, if it cannot be entirely remedied by this means, 
by adding stuffing to the part which is too low in the 
manner described in para. 12. 

If the seat of the saddle is too low behind, it will 
throw the rider on the back of the saddle, and thus 
further depress the part already too low. This depres- 
sion behind will elevate the front part, and will surely 
cause the saddle to work forwards. 


If, on the other hand, the saddle is too high behind, 
it will throw the rider on his fork. 


The adjustment of the seat will be best ascertained 
by .standing on one side of the horse, and a little way 
off. The eye must be the guide to this. 

It would probably be better if an adjustable seat 
were used instead of the fixed seat. The saddle could 
then be fitted to the horse, and afterwards, without 
disturbing the fitting of the saddle, the seat could be 
adjusted for the benefit of the rider. 
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an upright shoulder this will necessarily be a little 
more forward than with an oblique shoulder. In all 
cases, however, the froid arch and its fork must be 
beJnad, not on the shoulder. 

After fitting the saddle and adjusting the seat it is 
always advisable to feel the saddle before you are satis- 
fied with the fit, to ascertain that it clings everywhere, 
that it will not rock or shift under the strong pressure 
of the two hands either fore or aft, or from side to side. 
If the trees and pannels really fit, the saddle will be quite 
firm on the back. 

In neiv saddles, when the piece of webbing which is 
stretched across from bar to bar (to prevent pressure 
on the seat from the saddle-pin) is tight, it may happen 
that it will press on the backbone, and thereby prevent a 
really well-fitting tree from sitting tight and close. In 
such cases the webbing is too tight, and may be loosened, 
if necessary. But it generally stretches after being on 
the saddle-pins a short time. 

In placing the hands on the saddle to ascertain that it 
clings everywhere, great care should be taken that the 
horse is standing square to his front, and that hivS head 
is raised and held in the same position as when inoiint- 
ed. 

Eocking or want of firmness, even if the tree fits, is 
often caused by the ‘pannels not getting a fair level 
bearing on all that area on which the saddle ought to 
rest I for example ; — 

If the pannels, which are intended to have a bearing 
of at least four inches “breadthways” on the back, are 
so stuffed, i.e.f half round, that they have a bearing of 



only two inches on the back, thesacMle will sway from 
"'Icitepannels n.ay be - stuffed, ttat on^ 

'"AShrsidtorthe prnnels at tt.e lowjr portion of 
side. In this case the front fork is in fault. 


18.-0/ Saddles slipping forwards. 

As a rule, military saddles are complained of as slip- 
nino ?oCd” theri are several causes winch either 
rSAy or in combination induce this tendency - 

1 St -Side bars not sufficiently turned up in front In 
this case the saddle gets a bearing on the shoo'<l®;® 

■ 1 .T of behind them, and then there is nothing to 

rts Sg forward. For remedy, see pira. 4. 

nafips it mav be sufficient to i educe 
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4:th . — Saddles lower behind than before. (See para. 
16, Adjnsfcment of seat.) 

5th . — Too much stuffing in front. The misfitting 
prevents the tree from lying properly behind the 
shoulder. The remedy is to take out a portion of the 
stuffing. 

<oth . — Improper position of the girths and girth straps, 
(See below, paras. 19 and 22.) 

1th . — Closely connected with this latter — shallow 
chests. A shallow chest has a tendency to allow the 
girth to work forward, and with it the saddle. The 
evil of a shallow chest cannot be rectified ; it is the con- 
formation of the particular horse. The best remedy is 
to take away all the stuffing under the front points of 
the bars ; or, if this be not sufficient, to cut off the front 
points altogether. The pannel must then be finished as 
in a hunting saddle. In addition a tree must be found, 
which fits particularly well and close with as little 
stuffing as possible ; and the whole saddle must be kept 
as low and close to the horse as possible. The latter 
remedy, viz., the removal of the fronts, will be found 
effectual in all cases ; but it is not desirable to resort to 
it, if it can be avoided, as it occasions a difficulty in 
securing the wallets. 

The front girth strap should also be moved forward, 
so that the girth may get at once into the place most 
suitable to the conformation of a shallow-chested horse. 
Nothing can be effected by putting the girths back. 
The girth will from the conformation of the horse go 
forward. (See para. 19.) 
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With great care shallow-chested horses can be so 
fitted, that the saddle will not work forward ; but there 
is need of care and skill to prevent it. 


Sth . — Big bellies. These have often much the same 
effect as shallow chests. In addition to the remedies 
recommended for shallow chests, it is well to try the 
effect of reducing the allowance of hay and inuz 2 ling. 

9tk. —Some horses, on being mounted, kick until 
they have got the saddle forward, perhaps almost on 
their necks ; and then, in some cases, go Cjuietly. 


There are several causes of this vice : — 


• vd. — The most common cause is non-fitting of the 
saddle wlien the horse is young. Many saddles are too 
wide for young horses, and easily slip on their necks. 
The horse gets used to this position of the saddle, and 
resents any interference with its usual position : in fact, 
kicks, until he gets it there. {N.B . — Great care should 
be taken in fitting saddles to young horses. For 
breaking purposes it will he found a good plan, when 
the saddle with pannels does not get a suitable bearing 
on the unformed back, to use the tree without pannels 
on two numdahs. After a week’s riding, when the 
horse’s head is raised and the back slightly altered, the 
pannels may be substituted for one of the numdahs. ) 

B . — Other horses kick, apparently from vice, when 
first mounted. If the saddle is displaced by this kick- 
ing, it should be carefully replaced, for fear the horse 
should acquire a habit of carrying it in its wrong place. 

0.— In other cases some injury or tenderness of the 
loins or kidneys may cause the horse to endeavour (by 
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kicking) to push the saddle forward. In these eases, 
as soon as the cause is ascertained or suspected, the 
pressure should he taken off the loins, by alteration of 
the side bars and by adjustment of the stuffing. Belief 
can generally, but not always, be given. 

D . — Other horses, cunning animals, apparently resort 
to the trick of getting the saddle forward fby kicking) 
to avoid being properly “ collected. ” The animal 
finds a kick or a buck, pushes the saddle and the rider 
forward, and then finds that he can get out of hand. 

The saddle should be carefully replaced, and the girth 
re-adjusted as soon as any displacement has taken place. 
In time the horse will find the trick useless, and will 
give it up. 

In all cases of a saddle getting forward by kicking, 
shortening, turning uji, or even cutting off, tlie rear 
fans, will be found very beneficial. 

1 9 , — Position of Girths. 

Girths ivill ride in that place w'hich is natural to the 
conformation of the particular horse. If the horse is 
shallow in the chest or pot-bellied, the girth will work 
forward; it is useless to attempt to prevent it. Oape 
and split girths, however, get a better grip than the 
regulation girth, and are, therefore, less liable to shift. 
The ordinary worsted web girth used in civil life gets a 
still better grip. 

The best plan is to put the. girth forward at once into 
its natural place. If it is put farther back, it will work 


forward on account of the decreasing width of the horse 
and when it has so worked forward it will — it must 
become slack (because it is now round a narrower 
portion of the frame), and will then cease to have any 
effectual hold on the saddle. 

When the slipping forward is due to a pot-belly, 
something may be done by keeping the horse short of 
hay and muzzling him. 

The most troublesome cases are those where, from 
some peculiarity of action, the girth chafes the back of 
the leg. For these cases it has often been recommended 
to attach a tiiird girth strap as far back as the cantle of 
the saddle, or a second girth similar to mule saddles or 
Mexican saddles. 

The only real remedy is to get a saddle which will fit 
well behind the shoulder, and to adopt one or other, as 
the need may be, of the remedies recommended above. 
If the saddle is so fitted that it will stay naturally 
behind the shoulder, there will not be much trouble 
with girth galls. 

The girth should be kept greased and soft, 
particularly those parts that lie behind the elbow of the 
animal. If so treated, it will get a better grip than 
when hard and glossy. 

The grip of the girth will also be improved by 
narrowing the surcingle on that part that is worn over 
the girth. A surcingle of nearly equal width with the 
girth increases its hardness and wwnt of power of getting 
a grip. 
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20 . — Length of Girths. 

Til the late Egyptian campaign, when horse.s fell 
away in condition from hard work and short food, it 
was very generally found that the girths were too long 
and could not be shortened .sufiSciently. 

This proved to be a great evil. It takes a good deal 
of time and trouble to cut and shorten a girth. 

It is not iirobable that horses will ever be more lusty 
than in usual home barrack condition. It is therefore 
recommended that the girths of all, except young and 
growing horses, should be fitted, so as to be worn at 
home in the second or third hole from the free end of 
the girth strap. Kew girths stretch from two to four 
inches. 


21 . — Length of Surcingles. 

A similar complaint was made in regard to the 
surcingles, which also proved to be too long. All 
surcingles should therefore be shortened by sewing the 
strap so much higher up on the surcingle as will cause 
it to be worn in the second or third hole from the free 
end. 

If on service a greater degree of shortening is required, 
it may at once be effected by narrowing the surcingle 
itself, so that it may pass through the buckle. This 
can be done with a knife in a couple of minutes. 

Temporary pads for surcingles (in order to prevent 
their cutting the backbones), when blankets are worn in 
camp, can always be made by utilising for the purpose 
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any spare articles of clothing, such as pairs of socks, or 
a shirt, or a horse-rubber, or by tearing up a few corn 
sacks, in cases where the ordinary camp plan of a pad 
of hay or straw, or rushes or heather is not available. 

When numdahs only are worn in camp, as in Egypt, 
to keep the sun off the spine, a sufficient pad can be 
made by rolling up the sides of the numdah, until they 
nearly meet at the spine. In this case the object is not 
warmth as when blankets are worn for protection from 
cold ; but simply protection to the spine from the sun. 

22 . — Position of Girth Straps. 

In the present pattern saddle the girth straps, in 
some cases, need to be shifted further forward in order 
to depress the front of the saddle, and so prevent its 
riding forward. 

It must be remembered that the saddle is carried 
forward with the girth if the latter shifts forward. If, 
however, the girth straps are placed further forw^ard on 
the tree, the girth also will of course be more forw'ard ; 
but the saddle necessarily remains behind the girth, and 
is thereby retained more nearly in its proper position. 
This point seems to me difficult to explain in wndting ; 
but if the reader will. kindly give it due consideration, 
he w'iil, I think, find the effect to be as stated. 

In some horses of peculiar conformation a third strap, 
fastened in front of the cantle, wdll be found to have a 
remarkable effect in steadying the saddle, and thereby 
preventing sore backs. As explained in the preceding 
paragraph, this straj) has no effect in keeping the girth 
in what is called “its place.” 
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2^. — Saddles on Service. 

There is a common idea that saddles ought to be 
over-stuffed in barracks, because on. service the horses 
may probably fail away, and then more stuffing may be 
required. 

There is no sense in this idea. There is no sense in 
giving a horse a sore back in peace time for fear he 
should have one in war time. On the contrary, horses, 
whose backs have become tender from constant sore 
backs in peace, will be the most difficult to manage 
under those adverse circumstances which are pretty sure 
to occur in war. 

Saddling, i.e., the fitting of saddles, ought to be 
attended to from day to day. If an officer in peace 
time gets into the habit of looking to his saddles from 
day to day, and adjusts them as the horse improves 
in or loses condition, if, in short, he thoroughly rmder- 
stands his business from daily j)ractiee, he will not be 
in much difficulty in war. 

If, on the other hand, he has not learnt in peace 
time the art of fitting saddles, he is not likely to be 
able to pick up intuitively a somewhat difficult and 
delicate art in the emergency of war. 

Horses will fall away under hard work and short 
rations in war. More stuffing will be needed in the 
pannels to -supply the loss of Mesh. A supply of horse- 
hair and numdah are always carried with the regi- 
mental stores, but it may be exhausted or lo.st. As a 
substitute a piece of numdah cut to the shape required, 
and inserted between the paiinel and the tree, will 
answer better than adding more horse-hair. A common 
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thin country blanket,” folded as may be needed, 
answers better than anything else. Thick English 
blankets do not answer. For some reason or other they 
get no grip. Again, as horses die or become disabled, 
the numdah of the disabled horse may be appropriated, 
and will be useful in addition to that usually worn. 

If none of these are available, straw, hay, grass, or 
rush mats which can be made in almost any eountiT, 
will be found to answer very well. A handy man can 
plait two or three such mats in an afternoon. A mat 
can be chambered in its original construction without 
diflSculty, or a hole may be cut in it, and the edges 
of the hole or chamber bound round with string. 

I attach the greatest value to such mats, because 
they can be made almost anywhere and under almost 
any circumstances. They should be worn betw^een the 
numdah and pannels. No attachment is necessary. 
They will ride quite securely. 

But in order to teach their value, it is desirable that 
the pannels in one troop in each regiment should be 
removed at the commencement of the drill season, and 
the homes ridden with numdahs and mats only, for 
three weeks. Mats will last that time, 

24. — ConclxLsion. 

If the tree and the pannels fit, there ought not to be 
any sore hacks, if, in addition to the above, the saddling 
and the putting on of the kit and the riding of the man 

latter subjects are quite distinct from those 
have been considered above. Sore backs and 
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girth, galls are easily caused by bad saddling and bad 
riding, even though the tree and the pannels fit per- 
fectly. 

Saddling, including, in the general sense of the word, 
the fitting of the saddles and putting on of the saddles 
and the kits, is the pi'ovince of the troop officer. The 
riding-master may assist with his advice, and of course 
attend to the saddling of the young horses before they 
are dismissed ; but with that exception the responsibi- 
lity of all connected with saddling must rest with the 
troop officer, and with him alone, under the supervision 
of the field officers. 


SEGTIOIT XXV, 

PACK SADDLES. 


The following extract from “ Military Transport in 
India,” by Captain Wickham, Assistant Commissary- 
General, will be found instructive. 

104, The dorsal column of an animal consists of a 
line of small bones bound together 
toobomSuMa! by ligaments. Each of these bones 
has two ribs attached to it, one 
on each side, and also a bony process on the top called 
a sjiine. 

Covering all the above bones are muscles, skin and 
hair. The bony processes which grow upwards from 
the vertebrge between the shoulders are long and but 
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slightly protected ; consequently they are easily injured. 
•Behind the shoulder they are much shorter and are 
protected by a thicker layer of muscles. The ribs 
between the shoulders are flat and run down nearly 
straight from the spinal chain to the. breast bone. The 
vertebrse of the loins are not made to bear weight, as 
they have no ribs to support it, and pressure on the 
loins is very liable to cause injury to the kidneys. It 
is therefore evident— 

(a) That the withers are not made to carry 
weight, as the ribs here have no weight-bearing surface, 
and any pressure on the upper surface would result in 
injury. 

(b) That the real weight-bearing portion of the 
back is the flat surface on each side of the backbone 
from behind the play of the shoulder to the beginning 
of the loins. 

This surface in the average pack mule or pony is about 
one foot long and three to four in- 
earing broad on each side. In the 
donkey it will be less. In the 
camel the surface will be double the above measurements, 
‘and in the elephant they will be nearly quadrupled. , A 
really good pack-saddle for any animal should therefore 
be manufactured on the principle that the real weight 
of the load will be supported by the true weight- 
bearing surface ; but at the same time to secure rigidity 
and stability a moderate pressure may be applied to the 
sides of the dorsal ridge and on the portions of the ribs 
^immediately below the true weight-bearing surface.. 



c m } 

The pack-fsaddles used in India for mules, ponieSj 
bullocks and donkeys, may be divided into three 

classes 

(a) The Ordnance jjaUern saddle at present used 
for Government mules and ponies, 
India^ Saddles in a tree formed toy two 

iron arches fixed to wooden side 
bars and stayed by two iron rods running from the 
front to the rear arch. 

The side bars are secured to two leather pads lined 
with serge and stuffed with wool, 

^ (h ) “ Stindkha ” saddles, in which the weight is kept 

off the backbone by a long roll called a sundkha, which' 
is made of gunny and stuffed with long grass j the middle 
hi’ the roll passes in front of the withers and the tivo 
ends are brought back on each side of the* back ‘and 
loins, Over the sundkha js fastened a pad to protect 
the ribs from the pressure of the load. In some of 
these saddles the sundkha is divided, and consists of 
two short rolls pressing on the proper weight-bearing 
surface of the back. ■ 

(c) Single, or double pads . — The former fully 
stuffed, over the weight-bearing surface and hollowed 
over the backbone— the latter^ with the pads joined to- 
gether over the backbone by pieces of stout webbing.' 

The present Ordnance pack-saddle is tlie result of 
' various experiments and trials, 

P a c (jauses sore backs, and 

. * further improvements are now 

contemplated. At the time of the last Afghan war. 
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the iron arches of the tree were continued down to the 
lower edge of the pads This w'as found to be unsatis- 
factory, as the fixed iron arches could not accommodate 
themselves to the expansion and contraction of the 
chest, and they pressed on the sides to such ah extent 
as to impede the surface circulation. 

The result of this was that large hard sit-fasts form- 
ed under the saddles at about the spot where the girth 
straps meet the girth buckles. 

The healing of these sit- fasts was very slow; the 
dead skin had to be poulticed before it could b6 
removed, and in many cases the animal was ' thrown 
out of work for two or three months, 

r The continuation of the iron arches were according- 
ly removed. , 

At this time the wooden side bars were straight and, 
there being no generally recognised method of fitting 
and stuffing saddlery, the saddles were allowed to slip 
forward on to the animal’s withers, which were galled 
by the pressure caused by the. straight sffie bar, and 
many cases of fistulous withers occurred. 

, The straight . side bar- jwas then abandoned and a 
cuyved one instituted the convex surface resting against 
the animal’s back, _ 

, The qunm was, however, so arranged that the whole 
pressure of the load was sustained by a- space about 
three inches scj[uare in the middle of the weight-bearing 
|urfec.e, ^ ,, ' 
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• Moreover, the fact was not taken into consideration 
that the mule, instead of having a slightly hollow back 
like a horse, is inclined to be reached in that partj 
a conformation calculated to reduce the weight-bearing 
surface to a minimum w^hen a curved side bar is used. 
The result of the curved side bar is indelibly illustrated 
on the back of every transport mule worked previously 
to 1891. In the centre of the weight-bearing surface 
will be formed either an old scar or white hairs, the 
result of undue pressure on this particular spot. 
Accordingly the curved side bar was rejected and the 
straight one re-introduced. 

This gives a uniform pressure over the weight-bear- 
ing surface, and as long as the saddle is kept behind 
the withers, the results are satisfactory. The conforma- 
tion of a mule’s shoulders, withers and belly is, however, 
such that there is a constant tendency for the saddle 
to slip forward, and when this happens there is great 
danger of the withers being bruised by the ends of the 
.straight side bars. When going up steep hills there is 
also the probability of the rear ends of the side bar 
pressing unduly on the loins and injuring the kidneys. 


To remove this objection, it has been proposed to 
give a slight curve to the front 
and rear ends of the side bar, 
leaving it perfectly flat for about 
nine inches in the middle, so that it will press evenly 
on the w’eight-bearing surface of the back. Samples of 
these improved bars are now under trial. 

The trees of the Ordnance saddles are issued in three 
sizes to suit the different widths of backs. 
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The Ordnance saddle pad is faced with stout leather. 
Along its lower edge is sewn a leather strap, to each 
end of which is secured a hook to receive the breeching 
and breast-piece chains. 

Two other saddles similar to the 
Saddles under Q^-djiance pattern, are now under 
; ’ trial. 

' One, invented by a Naval officer, has jointed arches 
which open and close to fit the backs of difierent animals, 
and the pads are lined with layers of cork, a numdah 
being first placed underneath them. - 


The second (the Marriot-Allen saddle) has the prer 

’ , . .. ,1, o 1,11, sent Ordnance pattern tree, but 

Marnot-Alien Saddle. ,, , \ ,, • , j 

the pads are made or corrugated 

india-rubber, and can be inflated with air or tilled 
with>ater. 


^ This ought to be a valuable improvement if the 
jhollow pads can be made strong enough to stand com 
tinned pressure without bursting. 


. Sfindkha saddles in various shapes have been tried 

Sindkha Saddles. f®' transport work but have not 
been found satisfactory. 


. A great deal depends npoii the siiudkha being kept 
in thorough repair and properly adjustesd under the 
'pad. . j 


When these points are well attended to, the sundkha 
saddle answers admirably ; hut it seems impossible to 
impress upon^ our present class of driver the necessity 
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of attending to tliese details, and regimental supervis- 
ing establishments seem unable to cope with the dif-i 
ficultv. A carelessly-fitted siindkha, or one in which 
the rolls have shifted, and do not rest on the weight- 
bearing siirffice, and thus protect the spine, is sure to 
give a sore back, and the results of using this de- 
s'cription of saddle for military transport have been 
for the most part disastrous. 


Single pads of different descriptions have also been 
p , p. ^ used for pack work, but have never 

^ been found satisfactory. The sides 

of the pads lying over the wmight-bearing surfaces are 
stuffed so as to protect the spine, but without constant 
care and skilful adjustment the stuffing gets pjressed 
rlown, the pad is pulled out of shape and the spine is 
galled. 

The American Ajwejo pad, described by Furse on 
pages 287—200, is an exception to the above rules; hnt 
in America pack-animals are alivays placed in th^ 
hands of skilfid packers, vjho thoroiiqhly v.nderstand the 
ivhole business and the elaborate care and adjustment 
required for working the Aperajo and described by Furse 
would preclude its use for Indian Military Transport. 

Double or divided pads are, however, more satisfac- 
tory. 


Chdlii Saddle, 


A new one has been lately intro- 
duced called the “ Ohahi” saddle. 


The pads are composed of quilted numdah about 
four inches thick over the weight-bearing surface and 
fining down to a thickness of two inches at the lower 
edge. . ^ . ;; 
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- The sides and back are further protected by a saddle 
cloth made of numdah, which is placed underneath 
the double pad. 

The spring and protection offered to the weight- 
bearing surface by this quantity of nimidah should 
effectually protect the back and sides from galls and 
bruises. 


SEOTIOH XT. 


SHOEINa OF CAVALRY HORSES. 



105. Too much care and attention cannot be paid to 
shoeing, as on it depends the elficiency of the horses of 
a regiment on service. The ordinary faults found are 
that ‘horsed’ toes are too long and heels too high and 
contacted, as both cause sprains and breakdowns, 
bftener than is generally supposed. The necessity, 
therefore, for a good sta,ff of farriers is very great. 
They should be specially traind either at a Veterinary 
' School or in a British Cavalry regiment. All officers 
should receive practical instruction in this most impor- 
4ant subject, otherwise they cannot carry out their 
inspections properly. 

The following short notes on shoeing by Veterinary- 
Captain Rutherford will be found most useful : — ' 

outside the foot is called the “ wall ’’ which 
is continuous with and grovrs 
down from the, coronet. This 
occupies at the toe nine months (from coronet 
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in front to toe) .’less at the quarters, and only about four 
months at the heel. 

The wall is covered by a kind of thin skin which, 
should not be removed by rasping or scraping when the 
horse is shod, as it protects the horn from undue. 
evaj)oration and so keeps it moist, and pliant, or elastic. 

The horn in front of the foot is the thickest of that 
of the whole foot, but proceeding backwards it becomes 
thinner at the heels where the horny wall is very thin. 
There the foot moves out and in to a slight extent when 
the horse puts weight on the foot, and this is a reason 
why nails should be fixed to the shoe forward at the toe 
and quarters and not at the heels — when too near the 
heels the nails are made to work loose owing to the 
movement of the heels. 

The under surfeee of the foot is called the “ sole,’* and 
is divided into sole of foot and frog — that part lying 
between the two heels. Where the sole joins the wall 
on under surface of foot can be seen a line of white horn 
(the w'hite line). This part is a guide as to where the 
nails should go, which should never be to the inside of 
the white line. If they do go there, they are very liable 
to be too near the fleshy part or inside the foot where 
they do damage. 

The frog is made up of a softer, tougher and more 
elastic kind of horn than the rest of the hoof, and the 
bigger it grows the better, as it acts as a buffer to the 
inside of the foot, and so protects it from injury, besides 
which it gives a foothold to the horse when going. 
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A shoe made with a plain bar of 'iron is ealleii a’ 
“road” shoe, - a shoe that has a 
orse a mes. hollow running round it is 

called a “ fullered ” shoe. The “ Government ” shoe is 
seated on the ground and is flat next the foot. A half 
shoe or tip is called a “ charlier” shoe. 



The width is called the web, a thick shoe is one thick 
from above to below, the piece of iron on the toe is the 
clip; as a rule, there is one clip on the fore and two oir 
the hind shoe. A projection on the heel of a shoe is 
called a “caulkin.” The thinner the iron they are 
made of the better, if compatible with the work and 
roads (country). For ordinary work a broad web, flat and 
plain, with six or eight nail holes punched in it is the 
best. All nail holes need not be occupied by nails : and 
the nearer they are to the toe and away from the heels 
the better. The shoe should be of the same thickness 
from toe to heels j but the heels should be tapered ’at 
the inner face and the back portion of each heel should- 
slope downwards and upwards. One clip on each fore 
shoe and usually two (one on each side of the toe) on, 
hind ones, 

Should fit the nail holes exactly and be of the stand- 
ard size and weight according to 
size of shoe, smaller nails for 
etc. ' ■ 

By means of the rasp remove all that horn which has 
grown down .since last shoeing 
(horses should be shod , once a 
feet 
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ground to see tliat both fore feet and both hind feet are 
of the same length of toe and height of heel, that the 
front of the wall of the foot is in a line parallel with 
the front of the pastern, that the quarters of each foot 
are of the same height and that each heel is about 
to inches high, i.e., from coronet to ground. 

After the foot is lowered the rasp should be applied 
to remove the sharp edge of each foot. 

As a rule, it is unnecessary, if horses are regularly and 
properly shod, to remove any horn from the sole by 
means of the knife; and the practice of cutting away 
or paring out the sole and cutting the frog (excepting: 
to remove loose pieces of horn) is bad. The rasp alone 
is used for lowering the foot so that it will be as strong 
and thick as possible. 

If the sole is pared out with the knife it is inad'e thin 
and, weak, and hence is easily pierced by sharp stones, 
pieces of wood, glass, etc. ; and after a time the foot 
becomes narrower than it should be and the heels grow 
close together, the frog becomes small and “thrush” 
developes in it, as well as “ corns ’* in the heels and a 
predisposition to develop “ navicular ” disease. The 
practict? also of cutting away the back part of the heels 
is , to be condemned whether it be to make a shorter 
shoe fit the foot or otherwise, corns soon follow and the 
heels grow close together, the foot becomes narrower and 
thrash follows in the frog. - : 

Another practice to be discountenanced is that of 
paring tiie frog too much (removing other than loose 
Lorn), the same follows this as cutting out the sole. . 
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■ First, the shoe (hot or cold) must be no shorter or m 
longer than the foot, and be made 
^ to fit periectly m this manner 



A place or places for the. clip or clips having been cut at 
the toe just large enough to receive the clip, the outer 
edge of the shoe should fit the edge of the foot perfectly 
and the heels of the shoe should go nigh baclr to the cor- 
ner of the heels of the foot, the heels of the shoe must 
not be longer or shorter than the heels of the foot — if the 
former, the shoe is liable to be trodden upon and pulled 
off ; if the latter, it presses upon the more delicate part 
of the heels and causes “ corns;” if fitted too wide it is 
liable to hit the opposite foot, fetlock or knee during 
trotting or galloping, and thus cause injuries called 
“ brushing ” and ‘‘ speedy cutting,” besides it is liable 
to be trodden upon and pulled off; if fitted too much 
inside' (too narrow compared with width of foot) the 
horn of the wall in growing projects down over it. If 
too much horn be cut away to receive the clip when 
being nailed on, the shoe will slip back towards the 
heels and the horn of the toe will then project over the 
front of the shoe. “ Dumping ” — the practice of rasp- 
ing the horn of the wall above the shoe — so as to make 
b fit the shoe of course follows, as it also does 
shoes which are too narrow for the feet. 

be driven in so as to come through 
, the wall about |th of an inch high, 

® ’ and should be in line ; but at the 

better to have the toe nail f inch 
i shade less and heel nail a shade 
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nail to come out sufficiently high to give a good and 
sufficient hold of horn, I inch will not do. 

When driving nails into shoes and feet not provided 
with clips, some difficulty is experienced in preventing 
the shoe from slipping into another position not intend- 
ed, Old nail holes and cracks should be avoided when 
driving nails into the hoof. 


After each nail has been driven, the end which pro- 
jects through the wall of the hoof 
Tightening (clench- ^ either turned down preparatory 
to being afterwards removed, or is 
at once cut off with the pincers, or by being twisted 
round by the tongue of the hammer. 

That end of the nail remaining projecting is 
“ trimmed ” by the rasp, and then the end is turned 
down with the aid of hammer and pincers flat against 
the hoof-wall. It is unnecessary to cut grooves in the 
horn to receive the clenches. Now the clip is turned 
down flat against the wall of the hoof just enough to 
make it hold, and any nail heads which may happen to 
project below the shoe should be roughly levelled. ^ 
There should not be any rasping or scraping of the 
hoof after the shoe has been placed on the foot. It 
is quite unnecessary, and only tends to make feet 
“ brittle ; ” the rasping away of the natural covering 
to the horn removes its protecting skin as. it were. 


This is, though one is at first sight not inclined to 
' „ - c, think so, a most important point, 

K.mov„>stheM.oe. » clenches,” those points of 

the nails which are turned down against the hoof, must 
be most thoroughly, cut, . not simply turned up or 
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Imperfectly broken. ’ If they be improperly, cut so tba,t 
any sharp edge remains, the hoof-wall becomes torn by 
that sharp edge when the nail is being withdrawn. This 
IS a common cause of “ broken feet. ” 

' After the clenches are cut the pincers are inserted 
between the shoe and hoof, and by a certain movement 
the shoe is made to rise from the hoof. The shoe may 
jiow be driven back on the foot again (which act leaves 
the nails projecting) and the nails withdrawn separate- 
ly ; or shoe and nails may all be removed at once. Care 
must be taken that the end of any nail which may have 
been imperfectly cut with the buffer, is not left in the 
nail hole— such a piece of nail is very liable to turn the 
point of a . nail being in future driven , into the hoof, 
and so cause serious injury to the foot (“pricked” 
foot). 

Some of the diseases resulting from bad feet and bad 
shoeing are enumerated below, with their remedies ; — 

' Use shoes with turned up toes I 

‘ stumblers go better with 

rocking shoes. ■ , 

' Charlier shoes are useful for this. 

A corn is a bruise of the fleshy sole at the heel, only 
. found on the forefeet and are mos|; 

common on the inside heel, caused 
from* galloping on hard ground and short heeled 
shoes. Feet most liable to corns are flat-looking feet 
and weak heels. If a simple corn, no fluid or matter 
■will be found in it, colour of corn blue, if not attended 
to matter forms and may burst at the coronet, in this 
•case it would be called- a suppurating, corn, There in 
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aiiother called “ quitter.” As a rule, the ordinary shoe 
with heels beaten out and made broader will do and 
spring the horn of the foot, plug up hole with tow 
or cotton soaked in tar, carbolic or phenyle. 

Matter is liable to form inside the foot from injuries 
„ . , , or prick ; this must be let out at 

ground surface of the foot, other- 
wise it bursts at the coronet. 
Quittor is the pipe of matter running up the foot. 

Is when nails are driven too near the quick, horse 

„ , , becomes lame, is tender all round, 

Nail-boiuid. , Vi. 

loot very hot. 

Is a crumbling of the horn at the toe or clips, the 
, cause is said to be hammering 

^ clips too tight, when deej>, it 

causes lameness. 

Is a rough dry state of the horn from the. coronet to 
, ’ the shoe. It is a scar oh the 

*a se quarter hoof, results from the horse hav- 

ing an injury to the quarter of the hoof. 

Take the bearing off the shoe. Shoe, as soon as pos- 
sible, with rocking shoes or fiat ones. 

Farriers’ Tools and their Uses. . - ■ 

. ^ Is used for driving the nails 

ammer hoof, for fixing the nails 

tight (clenching), t^c. 

For withdrawing nails, making the shoe ‘‘ rise ” or 
Pincers ** ’’ from off the hoof when 

removing the shoe, and fpr de- 
.tecting tenderness in the foot when the horse is lame,; 
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Is for lowering the ground (or under) surface of the 


Hasp 

hoof preparatory to re-applying 
a shoe ; for trimming up the 
shoe, &c. 

Buffer 

Is used for cutting the clenches 
(ends of the nails) when taking 
off the shoes. 

Pritchet 

Is for punching nail holes in 
the shoes. 

Knives. 

The two knives are called 


“ Drawing knife ” and “ searcher ” — the former being 
used for purposes of removing large pieces of horn from 
the foot when necessary ; the latter for cutting small 
pieces of horn, searching certain parts of the foot when 
injured, &e. 

Kag-stone is used for sharpening the knives. 

Apron is for protection to the shoer’s knees. 

SEOTXOH ZVT. 


STABLE MANAGEMENT. 


The following extracts from the Collinsian First 
Prize Essay on the “ Best method of Stable manage** 
ment of Troop Horses in India,’’ by Veterinary-Colonel 
Poyser, will be found most useful. ; 

106. The happiest results may be expected to accrue 
where the stable management' is based on common 
■sense, experience, and science; and where there is unity 
of purpose and action, with a desire and determination 
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in each aflministrative and executive agent to do his 
own duty thoroughly and confine himself to it, there will 
be little or no cause for complaint. 

With this preliminary we start by asserting that 
stables are essential to the well-being of horses, troop, 
or otherwise, in India. 

This being an incontrovertible fact, reasonable ex- 
pense should not be spared in designing and construct- 
ing buildings that shall at once be suitable, durable, 
economical (in the long run) readily influenced by sani- 
tary measures, and even portable. 

The conversion and improvement of old stables will 
not be considered here, as individual cases must of 
necessity be separately met and dis^iosed of. 

jMany troop horses have been lost to the service tem- 
porarily and permanently, from want of protection from 
inclemencies of weather, climate and insectile annoy- 
ance. Our troop hor.ses are only sheltered overhead ; 
they are insufficiently protected from the jwejuclieial 
influences of liot, cold, dry or damp winds and draughts, 
from the sun, drifting rain, and dust. Of course, some 
troop stables are vastly .superior to others, but none are 
protective enough at all times and under all circum- 
stanees: they meet few exigencies of the hot, and fewer 
of the cold season. 

It is argued that exposure, or living in the open 
inures horses to the hardships of marching and manoeu- 
vre, campaigning and camp life generally; but this 
argument is almost unsupported, and rendered unten- 
able when we reflect that the above conditions of the 
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troopers’ ’existence are quite exceptional, and that it 
would be but feeble policy to direct our actions by events 
wbicb are not the rule. 

The more care that is taken — short of pampering — 
of the. horses that are bound to be kept up on a peace 
establishment, the more prepared will they be when 
required for opposite emergencies, and the public 
exchequer will be none the more taxed eventually. 


Analogically reasoning, we do not lead lives of 
exposure from choice, nor is it found com]:)atible either 
with reason, health, or the country’s interest to permit 
our soldiers to do so, just because there is the chance 
of an annual march or manoeuvre, or a campaign once 
in twenty years : the contrary course is signally observ- 
ed, and the contingencies and hardships of camp and 
war are put up with cheerfully enough when they do 
arise, and endured none the less staunchly. So with our 
horses. Give them plenty of space and air, adequate 
shelter and protection, good food and water, and a suffi- 
ciency of both, regular and not too little exercise; insist 
on good grooming and scrupulous cleanliness and sani- 
tation, and then there will be nothing to fear whenever 
they are called upon to act beyond the ordinary routine 
of cantonment life. 

There are few troop stables and lines that are not 
overcrowded, and one of their greatest faults is the 
want of superficial and cubic space. There must be 
an abundance of both to obviate crowding, than which, 
with ill-ventilation, nothing militates more against the 
health and utility of horses, or aids more in filling the 
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protection from sun and rain, nor are they wide enough 
per stall to ensure comfort. The central passages are 
too narrow, the roofs of most are too low, and badly or 
not at all ventilated. The ranges are too near each 
other, and the entire blocks are in many places so 
hemmed in by trees, human and other habitations, 
offices, workshops, saddle and harness rooms, gun sheds, 
urinals, rears, etc., that ventilation is seriously impeded, 
and tliorough drainage interfered with, thereby favour- 
ing the development of diseases and enhancing their 
dissemination. Several or many of these defects, if not 
at all, are noticeable wherever British mounted coi’i^s 
are quartered, and they exist in a greater degree in 
most native cavairy lines. 

The close proximity of stables to human dwellings is 
neither good nor healthy for the occupants of either in 
any climate or country; and therefore this hef^dless 
huddling together of animal life should be studiously 
avoided, and corrected where existing: for, in India, 
there should be no feasible excuse of want of ground. 

The stable required is one that provides shelter from 
a tropical sun and monsoon rains : affords ample stand- 
ing room ; admits an abundance of fresh air ; mitigates 
the force of hot winds ; subdues the intensity of solar 
light, and thwarts or prevents the attack and annoyfince 
of flies and other biting or stinging insects ; gives speedy 
and sure exit by its sjjacioiisness and ample ridge ven- 
tilation to the products of exhalation and respiration 
to the foul emanations arising from excremerititious 
matter, whose decomposition and fermentation are 
accelerated by the high temperature ; whilst it should 
be so constructed and arranged as to protect the horses 
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from the cutting winds, draughts and cold of winter 
(or the cold season). The seasons of the plains of India, 
for which it is necessary to make these various provi- 
sions, are divisible into HOT and COLD, each bringing 
its own special and inseparable climatic vicissitudes ; for 
instance, hot, dry, and scorching atmospheric rare- 
faction with or without wind; heat and moisture without 
aerial movement; a lower temperature with wind often 
charged with moisture and miasmata, — all conditions 
more or less oppressive and enervating to animal life. 
Then we have cold, dry, piercing and searching in its 
character, cold with dew, fog (to a limited extent in 
some parts), with or without winds and chilling rain, 
very cold nights (hottish days) and frost (and occasional- 
ly hail) in Upper Bengal, increasing in severity and 
lasting longer to the northward. 


Site. 

This for Indian troop stables should be selected on 
the highest and driest position, out of which there is 
drainage, and into which there is none : take advantage 
of natural formations, for though there is an elevation 
of only two feet above the general level, a solution to 
the drainage question has, to a very great extent, been 
gained, and the channel diminished by which many 
causes arise to interfere with equine health, and general 
sanitation. Avoid the site of old stables or buildings. 

Lacking natural or geographical facilities of elevation, 
and presuming that other circumstances render it ex- 
})edient to erect stables, the ground actually concerned 
should be raised at least two feet, not by excavatii^g or 
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removing the surrounding or adjacent earth to do so, 
but by carting it in, from a convenient distance and 
untainted locality. 


Soil. 

It should be selected for its firm and adherent pro- 
perties, which enhance the power to resist permeation. 
Unfortunately there is not much room for choice 
in this matter, and that which would be most 
recommendalde is difficult to obtain, the universal nature 
of the soil of India being alluvial, and not fitted for all 
parts of stable flooring. As a rule, dry soils, whether 
permeable or impermeable, are healthy ; but no soils are 
absolutely impermeable to water. The less organic 
matter a soil contains the more healthy will it be. A 
gravelly or calcareous surface would be a wise selection. 
A sandy surface without depth, and a clayey s'ubsoil 
which holds up moisture, would not be a wise one. The 
cotton-soil of India cannot be recommended. Whatever 
be the nature of the soil, generally, in the locality, we 
advise that that intended for the ground work — of both 
inner and outer stables— should be prepared if not 
procurable i and as some clays are as impermeable to 
moisture as the hardest rocks, an admixture of clay and 
sand, in the proportion of one of the former to ten of the 
latter, would be admirably adapted for flooring, for the 
addition of even one-twelfth part of clay to sand checks, 
in an extraordinary degree, the transit of water. There 
would be no very great obstacle in the w^ay of accom- 
plishing this. Sucli a mechanical comjposition will make 
an excellent flooring material when properly laid, 
rammed, and allowed to settle before use. 
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Handy to the site should be a plentiful supply of 
water ; and, of course, the purer the better. It should 
always be at such a distance from the stables, other 
habitations, drains, cesspools, urinals, and the like, as to 
preclude soakage and contamination therefrom. Of the 
water-supply we shall speak more fully elsewhere. 

Troop stables ought to be wdthin easy access of the 
men's barracks, though not within three or four hundred 
yards, the intervening space being as clear as possible. 
The facilities for or difficulties of drainage, as also the 
position, quality and quantity of adjacent vegetation, 
woods, forests or clusters of trees, as well as external 
ventilation, are to be well considered ; for, to these, 
most other things ought to be subservient in building 
Indian troop stables. 

As ftir as drainage is concerned, provision must be 
made for the escape of surface w'ater, and for that which 
passes into the soil and subsoil, particularly where the 
rainfall is heavy. Those portions of the surface on 
w'hich rain can fall from buildings should be paved or 
otherwise protected to prevent wear and soakage into 
the foundations, and water should always be carried off 
as rapidly as possible. Herbage is always healthy. In 
India it should be encouraged about all habitations, and 
kept in check by grazing — not by cheeling ; it prevents 
tile ground becoming hot by obstructing the sun’s rays 
and cools it by aiding evaporation. Nothing is more 
desirable than to cover, if it be possible (it often is not), 
the hot sandy plains wdth closely cut or grazed grass. 
Avoid brushwood, and, if necessary to build about it, 
remove it, distm'bing the ground as little as can be. 
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Disposition of Stable Ranges. 

If Yentilatioii and sanitation are to be kept in views 
tlie ranges of stables should run en echelon. This ar- 
raugernent being adopted as the best for building bar- 
racks, must, on the very same grounds, be regarded as 
tlie least objectionable for stables. 

Aspect. 

There is a difficulty in arriving at a conclusion on this 
subject that shall not be open to some objection ; but 
where aspect has not to become subservient to immov- 
able surroundings in the shape of barracks, buildings of 
sort?-, and tlie geographical formations of the locality, 
.an eastern and western aspect presents the fewest dis- 
advantau’es ; that is to say, no better plan can be 
devised fclian by building stables broadside on to the 
jii’evailing. and end on to the deleterious winds, iCthese 
blow from 0[)po5ite quarters. It is here implied that 
tlie prevailing winds of a place are Di themselves healthy, 
and we believe this is invariably true. 

Each range is double and made to bold 40 horses on 
each side, a spare stall or two being an useful addition. 

Each stall to be 15 by 8 feet, exclusive of pillars, to 
which add six inches more. A centre passage dividing 
the two rows of horses is seven and a half feet wide, clear 
and exclusive, whilst a verandah seven and a half feet 
wide on each side projects beyond the base of the stall. 

Roofs. 

To be double, the outer of corrugated sheet-iron, 
galvanized, the inner of varnished wood, pine planking, 
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or any wood deemed fittest. They will ran parallel to 
each other at an angle of degrees, being separated by a 
space having a perpendicular of about 20 inches. The 
inner roof extends from the rear column heads, and 
ceases at a point drawn upwards from, and perpendi- 
cular to the. front columns, whilst the outer one termin- 
ating (relatively) at the same place, that is, a point 
higher up the perpendicular, — continues its slopes seven 
and a half feet beyond the rear columns to form a 
verandah. An opening, seven and a half feet wide, will 
be left in each ridge corresponding in width, and 
being immediately over the central passage. 

This opening, which affords ample ventilation from 
the stable and afirial currency through the inter-roof 
space, is to be covered by a small (ridged) roof of 
corrugated galvanized sbeet-iron, which will overlap the 
outer one sufficiently deep to exclude drifting rain, 
whilst it is raised 18 inches above it. 

Saddle, Harness, Grain and Store Room. 

Each range is to have its own two saddle or harness 
rooms at one end, and its grain and store room at tire 
other. The former to be at the ends nearest the 
barracks so as to be handy for the men getting their 
saddles, etc., on going to, and leaving them or going 
from stables. The grain and store room to occupy the 
opposite ends on each side the passage, like the saddle 
rooms. 

Gutters and launders are not recommended. As 
they would be useless to carry off monsoon rains, and 
would only get choked up with dirt and leaves, or by 
bones dropped on the roof by the birds. 
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It is argued that galvanized iron roofs become very 
hot. True, but they become cool as soon as the source 
of heat is removed, and do not retain and accumulate 
it for weeks or months like thick layers of nind and 
tiles, and masonry of sorts. 

It may also be said to become very cold, but the inner 
roof, with the inter-roof space, fairly obviates or modifies 
the influence of heat and cold on the horses below. 

Thatch, if thick enough or if covered with tiles, is 
perhaps the coolest roof ; but neither thatch nor tiles, 
nor their combination can compete with iron for cleanli- 
ness, lightness, strength, durability, economy and protec- 
tion from fire and climatic causes. Fiat or terraced mud 
roofs are too low, and with or without kunkur admixture 
conduct heat too freely, and part with it too slowly* 
Though thatch under tiles is a very cool roof, a rever- 
sion of the order of these materials makes a cooler one, 
but increases the danger of fire, and harbours birds and 
vermin. Arched or bomb-proof roofs are better than 
flat roofs if they can be properly ventilated. 

Drainage, Floors, and Flooring. 

The system of subterraneous drainage is inexpedient 
for every reason ; it engenders nothing but foulness and 
diseases of a very virulent type ; it must never, on any 
plea, be allowed. Our troop stables in India must of 
necessity be surface drained, so to speak ; but as this is 
here somewhat anomalously applied, we had better 
explain that fluid evacuation must either be caught aa 
it falls, fi’om the horses — practical to a very great 
extent — or be at once scraped together, with the earth 
fouled, and removed to the manure-pit without delay. 
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During the night this cannot be done, but no time 
should be lost in the early morning, after removing the 
bedding, in digging or scratching up every particle of 
soiled earth, and well ramming in fresh, a supply of 
which should always be kept handy and under cover. 
An ordinary urine cart should be sent round the stables 
twice daily, to take away the urine caught. Percolation 
must be studiously prevented, and the dry-earth system 
scrupulously carried out in the stable floors. Patent 
wrought-iron surface gutters are out of the question ; 
first, because there can be no satisfactory outside 
drainage in communication with them ; and, secondly, 
because we cannot employ any of the useful paving 
materials as in England, except at an impracticable 
expense, unless they could be locally manufactured. 
We are therefore compelled to discard the use of patent 
non-absorbent bricks with their chamfered edges, 
grooAies and checks, Welsh and Staffordshire Paviors, 
Dutch clinkers, and granite pitching, and look to the 
resources of the country for flooring materials, which 
are absorbent, permeable and percolative. These, of 
course, are serious disadvantages against which veter- 
inary sanitary science has to contend. Kunkur, which 
generally occurs in rough irregular modulated pieces, 
and is an imj)ure calcium carbonate, is occasionally used 
as a flooring for stables. For this purpose it should, 
first of all, be reduced to the size of coarse gravel, and 
might be improved by adding a proportion of cement to 
assist in concretion and to increase impermeability. It 
should be exceedingly well rammed whilst drenched 
with water, and be allowed a fair time to dry. The 
layer ought to be not less than nine inches thick, and 
its surface, when finished, ought to be as smooth and 
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mi i form as a stone pavement. It is, however, quite 
fallacious to employ kunkur alone for stable flooring, 
for tbougli it can be smoothly faced, its interstices can- 
not be entirely occluded by ramming : it soon affords 
ready ] icrcolation to urine, and besides, by constantly 
recei\ ino’ the fall of that fluid from a height of from 
iliree to live feet — usually voided with force, and hilling 
gener.ally in the same place, the kunkur is washed into 
depressions and unevennesses, which, by and bye, when 
percolation lias been succeeded by saturation, form into 
reservoirs of Huid filth, giving off poisonous efl&uvia. 
The oontimial movements of a horse in his stall, attri- 
tion by stamping or turning, the frequent sweeping by 
the ,sye(?. add in no little way to the removal of the finer 
surface, leaving rough and sharp projections which are 
injurious to iiorses when lying down. It ma}'’ be said 
that bedding would prevent all this, but if tliat were 
constantly used, the horses would be standing on wet 
and foul erass or straw. There would be considerable 
waste, floors vould never be dry or free from smell, the 
frogs and feet would never be sound or clean, the 
permeation would be more diffused, and it is well to 
rememln*!' that bedding is not always procurable. 

Again, a kimkured floor to be serviceable must be 
kept in repair and lie repaired with kunkur. The syce 
cannot do this, though it may be expected of him ; it 
requires special workmen. The syce can fill up cavities 
with ordinary earth and ram it down, but then the 
character of the floor is at once destroyed. 

As file surface of most stations consist of alluvial 
.soil, and as its character is considererd to be more or less 
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malarious, from, we suppose, its boldiug so much 
organic matter, it has been argued that kunkur might 
be advantageously employed as a substratum to flooring 
of the ordinary local soil — that it may possibly prevent 
the evolution of malarious vapours from the surface it 
covers. This, however, is a very feeble argument, be- 
cause the extent of surface covered would be very 
trifling. Nevertheless, there is some, though not a 
sufficiency of evidence to prove that floors substratified 
or surfaced with kunkur have some influence in prevent- 
ing the evolution of equine anthrax. 

But we are digressing. 

If the surface drainage of stable floors has no com- 
munication with drainage outside, it will be obvious 
that an impermeable material, which means an immov- 
able and an uncontrollable one, would be the reverse of 
good, permitting fluids to spread over more surface than 
could be properly kept clean and odourless, or to lodge 
in parts that would never get cleaned at all. Concrete 
would be more impermeable than kunkur, but more 
expensive, less enduring, and more difficult to repair ; 
yet, it is not unfavourably reported on in England. 
And as neither one nor the other can bear the constant 
weight and attrition of horses’ feet for any length of 
time, it is certain that we cannot find a better material 
for stable flooring than a soil which is permeable to a 
limited extent, one which will not allow very rapid 
percolation, giving time and opportunity, ere fluid soaks 
below the surface, for its entire removal. Nothing can 
be more suitable than a clayey and sandy mixture (the 
proportions of which have been given), which sets hard 
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and firm after ramming whilst moist, and giving a smooth 
clean siirfece under proper manipulation. There is, too, 
an alluvial deposit called chikna muttee, which, wdien 
suspended in water and applied to earthen surfaces 
as a w ash, adds much to an appearance of cleanliness, 
and the natives think not a little to disinfection, for 
they use it freely to their dw^ellings, often mixing it 
w ith ox-dung, wdiich imparts a faintly green tint to the 
compound. I believe the term chikna muttee means 
“ greasy mud it has that feel, and is a sedimentary 
earth found at the bottom of stagnant w'ater, or where 
water has been stagnant. As to its disinfecting power 
1 am sceptical, and more so when mixed with ox-dung, 
however, as a wash to floors and walls it is useful in 
the hot glaring sunshine of summer, the dull drab colour 
being move comfortable and less injurious to the horses’ 
eyes tliaii the constant glare of light reflected from 
white (limej W'ash. 

Earth flooring should ahvays be W'ell rammed wdiilst 
damp, and have ample time, if practicable, to settle i 
lierein consists its serviceability. Though flooring 
should, for the comfort of horses, be as level as possible, 
and all slopes as slight as wdll serve the purpose in 
view, it is patent that a gentle fall rearwards of about 
three per cent, is advisable. There should be no other 
slopes. 

Of cour.«e, it is the central portions of each stall that 
chiefly become foul, but all moist and discoloured spots 
should receive the attention before remarked, and this 
imposes a duty of constant supervision, but nothing 
w^hntever should prevent its strict enforcement. Solid 
faices should never be permitted to lie during the day, 
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as there are always syces about to remove it, for not 
only the floors, but the feet and general health will 
suffer by its retention. 

On sanitary grounds the earth floors are removed to 
the depth of iS inches every six months (or should be) 
and replaced by fresh soil, and I would add. that this is 
one of the wisest acts of sanitation that has lately been 
introduced into troop stable management. 

I agree with Mr. Collins that floors, impervious to 
moisture, would be the best ; and let us by all means 
have them if the drainage can be thoroughly accounted 
for, and Government induced to bear the expense. 

To enhance the cleanliness and healthiness of troop 
stables, we insist on the use of urine vessels, and 
recommend those of galvanized iron, one to two horses, 
and to hold about one gallon instead of the present 
fishgjobe-shaped earthen chatties, which are easily 
broken and cannot be kept clean owing to their shape 
and absorbent properties. For uniforrnitj", easy pack- 
age and conveyance, they should be tumbler-shaped, 
so as to nest. They should be daily cleaned wdth sand 
and water. Vessels of glazed eartbenw’are each to hold 
about four gallons, one to four borses, should stand clear 
of the lines, and into them the caught fluid should be 
emptied, and they in their turn into the urine cart. 
Iron scrapers or koorpas, baskets, and brooms are the 
only other stable requisites for keeping the floors clean 
and free from filth. 

Ventilation. 

The ventilation in and around all troop stables must 
of necessity be accomplished by natural forces, viz., 
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diffusion, winds, and the difference in weight of masses 
of air of unequal temperature. Artificial means are 
inadmissible, even inside the stables, where the temper- 
ature of the air is often identical with that outside, and, 
therefore, more or less stagnant during the absence of 
wind. To compensate for atmospheric stagnation, it is 
important to spread the horses over the widest available 
area in tropical climates, excluding all useless and 
injurious impedimenta to aerial movement, such as 
massive pillars, division walls and high mud mangers, 
natives’ tints, boundary walls and stacks of grass, etc. 
Particular attention is drawn to those three italicised 
words, because their meaning, which only requires 
jiointing out to be appreciated, is so often overlooked. 

The very first principle of outside ventilation is 
carried into efiect by disposing the permanent ranges 
en eekelon, and this quite irrespective of their aspect ; 
indeed, this is the most simple and effectual arrange- 
ment in the hands of the architect and engineer to 
secure and maintain general perflation. 

The use of the chick as a controller of the force and 
volume of the wind, of heat, and cold, cannot be overrat- 
ed, whilst its convenience and utility, durability and 
safety, when compared with the clumsy or screen 
cannot be over-estimated. 

There is generally some wind during the hot days, 
often more than is comfortable, and the chick, without 
entirely arresting its movement, divides its currents 
into minute streams and mitigates its prejudicial influ- 
ences on horses, mollifying, at the same time, the 
intensity and glare of solar light which is so painful to 
the eyes. 
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Opened and lined chicks alternately arranged round 
low and narrow hospitals without ridge and roof venti- 
lation, have been found exceedingly useful with a little 
attention to their regulation according to the weather. 
And, lastly, they aid materially in protecting horses 
from the intolerable annoyances and attacks of flies, a 
serious pest in the early part of the hot season and rains. 

Though the bane of troop stable life in India lies 
mainly and unquestionably in orer crowding, (the term 
is comprehensively used,) there do appear to exist some 
auxiliary and predisposing causes, extrinsic to stable 
management, at present only blamabie to certain 
peculiarities of locality, to the absence of this or pre- 
sence of that ; but nothing is traced out, nor is the 
modus operandi explainable. 

To provide against a scarcity of grass, or the inabil- 
ity to procure it during monsoon or winter rains, regi- 
ments and batteries are in the habit of drying and 
stacking a certain portion daily when abundant. The 
practice of stacking it in the stables (under cover), 
occupying several stalls at one end, is to be condemned 
as interfering with ventilation, etc., and increasing the 
risk of fire 

Neither should these stacks be built between the 
ranges, nor close to each other, for the same reasons, 
but well away from the lines, and at a safe distance from 
the forge and other buildings where fire is used. 

Trees should not be planted within fifty yards of the 
permanent stables, for here their shade can be dispensed 
with ; but there is no objection to a single row run- 
ning down the centre of the outside standings. It is 
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mal-saiiitation to plant trees too close to troop stables, 
for they interfere considerably with the free circulation 
of the air, with gaseous difliision and ventilation in 

genera!. 


Tlierefore do not plant trees to obstruct aerial cur- 
rency, neither allow their foliage to droop), nor their 
branches to spring out, below ten — better twelve — clear 
feet. 

Branches lower than this are dangerous, if horses, 
mounted, bolt under them. Though the presence of 
trees is not absolutely essential, they are not only 
useful but ornainental : useful to protect from radiant 
solar heat, from dew and cold, when at any time, or 
for any reason, it is found expjedient to vacate the 
.sheltered stables. 


Food and Water Troughs. 

Should be made of galvanized wrought-iron, in two 
compartments. To measure over all about six feet 
long, one foot wide and nine inches deep) ; the whole 
of the top edges to be inverted to p:)revent waste. 

Length of the bottom to be less than top by four, 
and its width by about tw^o inches. The right hand 
third \vis., two feet) to be partitioned and water-tigiit 
for drinking pjiirposes. 




Tiie whole to occupy the right six feet of each stall, 
and to lie flat on the ground in a line with the front 
column.s. ; 
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The bottom to be flat, curving only where it runs 
into sides and ends ; there are to be no awkward angles 
or corners into which the grain could be pressed out of 
convenient reach of the horse, no projections, 
depressions or perforations. For its inherent sti-ength 
and durability, as well as for its cleanliness and non- 
^bLbent properties, it is far preferable to the eomnion 
country gitni/a//, no matter what its shape or whethei 
crlazed or not. Earthen gumLnhs are too small, brittle 
mid absorbent. The most useful ones would be inanger- 
shaned and glazed inside. But unless set m a mud 
Support, they do not last long, liability to fnicture 
increasing with their size, and circular ones take up 
more room than can be spared. 

The ordinary mud trough, whether a simple depres- 
sion in or built on the ground, or consisting of a con- 
cavity scooped out in the top of a broad wall about twelve 
inches high, running the whole breadth of the stall, 
or in whatever way^ constructed, is not commendable, 
because of the continual absorption of saliva, nasal 
discharges, and the juices of the grain (which is in- 
variably moistened before being given) and the ten- 
dency to become sour therefrom ; besides a small 
amoiint of mud and sand must be taken up with eacli 
feed which, if not actually bad, is not good. VN e 
condemn nose-bags of leather and canvas of every 
shape, because they get hard and unyielding, dirty 
and sour, invite choking, indigestion and colic, by 
inducing voracious feeding and bolting of food, are 
uncomfortable, as they impede respiration ; and are 
often left on after the feed is finished; are a source 
of injury to all sides of the head ; are heavy and 
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cumbrous and not easily kept clean. Feeding off a 
blanket spread on the ground is preferable to using 
gumlahs, mud troughs, or nose-bags ; but this is not 
making a legitimate use of the clothing. We would 
therefore recommend the use of feedivg-sheeis^ to super- 
sede all the ordinary methods, excepting the galvanized 
iron troughs. 

Each horse should have a feeding-sheet made of 
hempen material, just heavy enough to lie flat on the 
ground in a moderate wind. It ought to be seamless 
and strong, but neither fine nor coarse ; about three feet 
square, and bound on the cut edges. To each corner 
a strong cord loop should be attached to make it conver- 
tible into a sort of forage bag; or two thinner sheets 
might be opposed and sewn bag-wdse on three sides, 
and here there is at once an article useful for a variety 
of purposes. Hides would be too expensive, h^avy, 
hard, unmanageable, and inconvertible. On the single 
or double feeding-sheet the grain would be thinly spread, 
and that which fell from a horse’s moutli could scarcely 
fall beyond its edges ; and the few scattered grains 
would be readily shaken towards the centre, and picked 
up without mud or sand. 

No damage would ensue to it by tlie horse’s feet, nor 
would they be so likely to be torn as the blankets. 

To commend its adoption, the feeding-sheet has 
cheapness, lightness, strength, durability, cleanliness 
(for it is easily washed and dried) and general utility ; 
it is easy of package and carriage, allows the food to be 
well distributed, ensures feeding from the ground, 
and cannot be a cause of injury, and is a sure safeguard 
against choking. 
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Fastenings, Head and Heel Ropes, etc. 



Wooden pegs often do serious damage to horses that 
hare drawn broken away with them attached to 
header heel ropes, or both. Besides this objection, 
they split by driving, and are seldom diiven in far 
enoiiah, andin both cases are often known to hurt 
horses. After heavy rain on the march where there 
was no picketing rope, we have seen a stampede of a 
Whole battery’s horees. 

The picket line would have obviated this, and there 
is no safer mode of securing lines of horses than by 
ayincr down, and tightly stretching, front .md rear 
Scketincr lines, and festening them down hrmly at 
Laular.'but not too long, intervals. To these head 
aiul heel ropes can be securely and rapidly attached 
Zcl as speedily set at liberty. They have the advantage 
nf irleldino- to a horse’s movements, and there would 
be no pos^’sibility of a stampede, though the pickef 
ropes’ pegs were drawn. Tethering to be practical, 
must apply to individual horses as well as to numbers. 

In the ease of want of space or of rope, horses can be 
picketed face to face on a single line. A little more 
interval would be necessary, and each horse must be 
kept well back by the heel-ropes, and the head rope 
must not be left very long. This mode, which preserves, 
as it were, a balance of power, is only advisable as a 
tmporary measure, as a makeshift ; it would not be a 

\\dre sanitary arrangement ; besides, a central division 

or passage is useful in a dozen ways. Though tying 
points in permanent stables should be fixtures, we 
strongly recommend the use of picket lines instead of 
pegs. 
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A picket line should be made, of the best hemp, four 
stranded, well, but not too tightly, twisted, from to 
2 inches in diameter, tarred, and inter-stranded with 
slips of red cloth to ensure regularity. Secure it with 
iron pegs, strong and long, having eyes at the top 
through which to reeve the rope, A small tackle is 
a handy instrument to tighten picket-ropes. 

Chains. 

Both head and heel should be entirely abolished, not 
only for troop horses, but for mules, as being too heavy, 
more hurtful, and more liable, from their sheer weight, 
to twist round a limb, and less amenable to tying and 
untying than rope; they either jam tightly or easily 
get loosened; require extra carriage on the march, and 
breakages call for skilled workmen to repair them, 
whilst the syce can repair a rope. 

Head and Heel Ropes. 

Should be of hemp, or cotton, which is said to have 
the preference and not too tightly twisted, A plain 
strap and buckle should attach the rope to the head- 
stall, or collar : it is far prefeiable to a hook and thong, 
twisted hook, or the notched iron link. 

Forefoot fastening by a strap twelve or sixteen inches 
long is advisable where a horse slips his head-stall or 
neck-strap habitually. He soon becomes accustomed to 
it, may pull at it at first, but finds he has very little pow- 
er, either to break the strap or to draw the peg or other 
fixture. The plan is a secure one, but it limits a horse’s 
movements too much in stables and in camp. The plan 
Is useful when you are on the “Cabul Scale” of weights. 


r 
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Hmdr'Stcdls. 


Should be made with movable brow bands to which 
eje-friiiges, of cotton, leather oi' hempen string, are 
attached. They fasten by movable throat-straps 
passing through a loop on the poll-strap and upper 
ring of the under jaw-strap, to the lower ring of 
which the head-rope buckles on the left. The loose 
throat-strap can be used without the head-stall (as a 
neck-strap) which, for various reasons, often requires 
to be temporarily discarded. 

Head-stalls are frequently made too heavy and clumsy ; 
all inside edges must be well rounded, or they cut and 
chafe the parks coming in contact with tliem, particularly 
when new. Attention must also be paid to the fitting : 
where neglected we have seen the lower part of the 
zygomatic ridge or cheekbone chafed raw. Keep tliem 
free from dandrifif and perspiration, and soften with 
grease or animal-oil (not vegetable). 


Eye-fringes, 


To be independent of the head-stall, and worked into 
the brow band: they are often needlessly heavy and 



thick, and interfere too much with vision. Their use 
is to ward off the attack of flies, and to moderate the 
intensity of sunlight and heat. 

Watering Bridles, 

It is important to keep them clean and free from 
rust, to remove the sharp edges that the rings wear in 
the soft iron of the mouth-piece. In the hot season 
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they are not to be liimg in the sun, for they become so 
heated as to make the angles of the mouth tender, and 
imlnce sores, which are often difficult to heal at that 
season. 


Condition and Exercise. 

Troop horses stand more in need to be in readiness 
for any demand on their energies than any other large 
collection of horses. Like the soldier’s life, theirs 
should be brought to, and maintained in, a state of 
‘ ever ready ’ — without taxing the system or keeping it 
up to concert pitch, — by regular exercise and training 
in their own particular work, as they are liable to be 
suddenly called upon to perform severe and prolonged 
exertion. 

This has been well exemplified during the two recent 
Afghan campaigns. 

Fortunately, perhaps, such opportunities are rarely 
afforded to test the state and condition of troop horses, 
but a few forced marches (at the time these notes w^ere 
j)enned, viz., loth July) with the usual concomitants of 
discomfort, neglect, inexperience, irregularity iti feedings 
and probably a scarcity of food and water, both of ari 
inferior quality, would reduce the greater nuinber of 
our Indian troop horses, so engaged, to little better 
than embarrassing if not immovable impedirnentsi 
Sufficient attention is not paid to the character and 
quantity of exercise between the end of one, and the 
beginning of another drill season. 

A week of what may be. called sharp work in any 
part of the hot weather and even in October, would 
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very much distress any cavalry regiment or battery of 
artillery, owing to the absence of that state of the 
organism we term “condition.” Of course, a line 
must be drawn between the condition of troop horses 
and that of race horses and hunters, or oiir meaning 
may not be correctly interpreted. There are degrees 
of condition, and so marked is the difference that a 
trooper would be said to be in good working con- 
dition, whilst a race horse, presenting identical 
appearances, would be decidedly out of it from being 
on the big side. 

Condition is cumulative and brought about by 
exeroise, that is, work properly directed — a judicious 
feeding, Troopers in fair working condition at this 
season (15th July) should have a lively and fresh 
appearance, a bright sharp eye, a skin that satisfies the 
sight and touch, that is, looks well and handles well, a 
short fine glossy coat, muscles firm, prominent, and 
resisting, spirits hilarious and elastic, respiration free 
and undistressed by exertion fairly prolonged ; the body 
must not, therefore be burdened with fat, and the depura- 
five functions must be regular and natural I may be 
excused for quoting a few pertinent observationvS on the 
management of horses by Mr. C. Hunting, an eminent 
Veterinary-Surgeon in the north of England. He says, 
“Work must be proportioned to the strength and ability 
of the horse,” but we too fi-equently, in the Army of 
India, see that strength and ability and general form 
are ill-propoHioned to the wnrk required. It is evi- 
dent that a horse only half worked is not an economic 
machine, and becomes a source of loss when overworked, 
because the deterioration of the animal is then in 
excess of the value of his labour. By work the muscular 


system is fully developed, by food this state is 
sustained, and when it I'eaches its maximum — when 
the muscles are firmest, when the blood is richest, w'hen 
every vital organ is most active — we arrive at the 
point when an animal is capable of doing the greatest 
amount of work. This state is ‘ condition,’ and so long 
as economy is the chief object, all working horses should 
be kept at this standard. Above it w’e cannot go (with 
impunity) below it we must not go (but we often do). 
Underfeed and overwork an animal, and be is at once 
reduced below the point at which be is most powerful, 
and therefore most economical. The loss and injury 
caused by overwork does not commonly show itself 
immediately and suddenly in a form to be detected by 
a novice ; it is the gradual loss of tone and strength, 
which entails more food, hut no equivalent of tvork, and 
which gradually, but surely, shortens the life and 
destroys the value of a horse,” The troop horse is . often 
overworked and often underworked from want of special 
knowledge of the animal, and this is neither surpris- 
ing nor altogether avoidable, and troopers, at the period 
before menUoned, are, as a rule “ looking well,’' and 
thus they are likely to continue, and will satisfy the 
most fastidious inspecting eye, so far as appearance goes, 
until the end of October, and so long as they are only 
moved or rnanceuvred occasionally, and then, by fits and 
starts. But this effect of an apparently excellent 
management would resolve itself into real impotency 
under a few successive marches, if a little forced and 
heavy, under full kits. There would result an astound- 
ing number of casualties due to physical unfitness (that 
want of work engenders) under sustamed exertion, An 
unprepared or “ soft ” state of the system, is, in such 
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eases, certain to be followed by chafed and galled 
shoulders, withers, backs and loins, and injuries by the 
contact of the sword, shoe pockets, carbine bucket, collar, 
breastplate, girth, trace and breeching. There would 
be falls, broken knees, cutting and brushing (the shoes 
and shoeing unnecessarily blamed) ; whilst other cases, 
of a delicate constitution or physique, would the earlier 
be “ off their feed,” and suffer from, if not succumb to, 
premature fatigue, colic and fever, and lose not only 
their obesity, but the moiety of muscular tonicity they 
might possess at starting, requiring quite six months’ 
comparative rest and care to bring them round again. 

This sort of thing invariably occurs, though, perhaps, 
less markedly at the beginning of the season, if the 
work or exercise has not been previously and judicious-- 
ly increased. One of the objects of route marching, 
which must be of a steady nature, should materially 
assist,- in bringing up condition, and preparing the 
system to stand successfully against the greater trials 
of constant drill or marching. Long and smart field 
days at the beginning of the season, where gradual 
preparation has Ijeen neglected, will often provide the 
Veterinary -Surgeon with extra work, and the casting 
committee with subjects for rejection from premature 
nnserviceableness. If troop horses have been faiiiy 
treatfid and wdl managed during the usual drill season, 
they ought to look and feel fitter on the 15th of October 
than on the 15th of April, that is, at the close of re- 
gular drills, camps-of-exercise, and marching in peace 
time. There are, however, many circumstances, un- 
avoidable, or uncontrollable, that militate against so 
desirable a result, and for which allowances must be 
made. j 
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Marching— hut not always at a Avalk, as some would 
insist on — is admirable training for troop horses, but 
exj^erience and supervision should be its inseparable 
attendants. Pace requires regulating by the general 
and individual condition at starting ; the distance to 
be travelled, the length of marches, the character 
of the road, climate, weather, season of the year and 
the changes likely to occur in them, by the nature of 
the work on hand, by the weight to be carried or drawn,, 
by the strength and adaptability of the troop horse to 
the work requii’ed of him, and by the scarcity or abund- 
ance and quality of forage. 

-dnd it is important to discern when horses are jaded 
or stale, and when rest is desirable. Of course, there 
is little choice where ordered to be at such a place at 
such a time, but even here, experience and a special 
knowledge of the powers and capabilities of the locomo- 
tive agency will decidedly triumph over hap-hazard 
command. 

This brings us to the closer consideration of actual 
exercise, a term implying active exertion taken or given 
to develop and maintain a state of health and condition 
by which troop horses can execute their military duties 
and work without premature fatigue, with comfort to 
themselves, their riders and drivers, and which, when 
carried further than their ordinary services dictate, 
brings out the physique of horses to perfection, enabling 
them to perform and sustain severe and rapid labour and 
feats of endurance. Grrooming is the only useful passive 
exercise that horses can derive any service from, and 
this subject will hereafter receive its full consideration, 
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Exercise as applied to ti’oop horses is usually employ- 
ed in its narrower sense, merely expressing action at a 
regular and slow pace, and for a very limited period ; for 
instance, “watering order” which, in the hot season, 
usually commences at daybreak and terminates one and 
a half hours after. At most six miles — probably the 
exception — will be got over, and unless those in charge 
are alert, the character of the pace will he slovenly. 
Excepting a few horses required for some particular 
duty, or forriding-school purposes morning and evening, 
and not counting a w'alk of a few yards three or four 
times a day to water, the rest of the trooper’s life is spent 
in the stables or lines, and he is said to be kept in 
exercise ! 

It scarcely suffices to keep his limbs from swelling. 

If the early part of the summer be cool, there may be 
a few field days or Commanding Officers or Adjutants’ 
drills ; but these drop off as soon as sickness, light duty, 
and removal to sanitaria, have reduced the number of 
effective men, and when enervation has moderated the 
zeal of most commandants. With but little change this 
stereotyped exercise continues till about the middle of 
October. A gradual increase in its duration, variation of 
its pace or the site on which it is taken should be thought 
of and adopted earlier than is customary, or we lose 
the opportunity of slowly but surley lessening fatty 
accumulation of the body generally, disburdening the 
heart and respiratory organs, reducing the volume of the 
abdomen and its viscera, developing the muscles, and— - 
this is most important — hardening, so to speak, the skin 
that must soon bear rougher usage from the chafing 
and pressure of harness apd saddlery* 
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During these long six months of idleness and ennui, 
there has probably been neither change nor reduction, 
of any moment, in the food ; and presuming the re- 
gulated allowances are sufficient for the cold and work- 
ing season, we must naturally conclude that the horses 
are getting too much food during the hot and lazy 
season ; consequently there must either be a waste of 
food now, or the cold weather feeding is insufficient : 
we hold the former opinion, though both cases may 
furnish individual examples. 

Hunting remarks, “ Good food must accompany good 
work ; neither must be disproportionate. What is ex- 
cess of work for one horse is not for another. What is 
excess of food for one horse may be not enough for 
another.” And more to the point. “ The food required 
by a horse doing moderate work is sufficient for the 
same horse doing hard work.” But on a large scale, 
too much time and supervision would be required to 
proportion the food to the work in individual cases. 
It might, however, be managed. At the same time 
the system of feeding in its entirety must be a general 
one in the case of troop horses, to be considered practi- 
cal. And the same argument applies with equal signi- 
ficance to exercise and work. 

With the advent of October come very perceptible 
climatic changes and thermal variation ; high tempera- 
ture during the day, invigorating mornings and even- 
ings, with a degree of cold that makes a blanket 
necessary. Activity breaks out in all military opera- 
tions, in anticipation of inspections, marching, and 
camps-of-exercise, as w^ell for general instruction and 
special training. And thus the troop horse enters 
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upon increased labour inadequately prepared — at a dis- 
advantage. A taxis thrown too suddenly on all organs 
previously weakened by idleness and heat, and, perhaps, 
over-feeding. Profuse perspiration follows, and the skin, 
easily chafes and galls ; condition — no obesity subsides, 
and harness and saddlery cease to fit in consequence ; 
the weaker animals rapidly fell away, and their systems 
become so damaged that the normal strength and 
tone may not be recovered for months, and these 
bodily exhaustions render them prone to disease, to 
sprains, falls, cutting and brushing, and the like. 

The digestive organs , feil in the performance of their 
functions; an overdraught of water rapidly swallowed, 
a feed of grain hastily bolted, induces colic ; fatigue, 
partially and temporarily paralysing muscular fibre, of 
one or both orders of the bladder and its sphincter, 
results in retention of urine, whilst constipation, impac- 
tion and colic often supervene on that condition of the 
muscular tissue of the intestines. 

Nutrition suffers by want of exercise : organs lessen 
in size and activity, and become abnormal ; over-exertion 
produces similar conditions ; but the happy medium, 
where work is proportioned to the quantity and quality 
of food received, to the constitution and climate, secures 
that state of the animal body which is capable of sus- 
taining the greatest amount of work, and resisting 
causes inimical to health, soundness and service ability. 

Every organ has its special stimulus which excites 
its action, and if this stimulus is perfectly normal in 
character and amount, and exercise being neither in- 
sufticient nor excessive, perfect health and condition are 
necessarily the results. 
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Troop horses, then in India, do not get enougli 
exercise out of the drill season. Certainly, we enjoin 
rest, or rather relaxation after the winter’s work, but 
from the 15th July (particularly where the monsoons 
prevail) they should have not less than two hours’ daily 
exercise, increased to three and over by the middle of 
October. At any rate from ten to twelve miles should 
be daily got over (Sunday excepted; if the weather be 
not unhivourable as regards rain. Walking exex-cise 
should be smart, trotting, when advisable, steady and 
slow, and these alternating with “ light marching order,” 
and light manoauvring, will constitute the usual means 
to condition troopers. And if one’s personal exper iences 
are not delusive, the British horse soldier would be none 
the worse in health and physique for a little more 
exercise than he voluntai*ily indulges in, in the hot 
weather, though not very advisable during his. first 
season. Farriers, shoeing-smiths, and rough riders are 
the hardest-worked men in a regiment. 

Inactivity is a great error in India, but times should be 
selected for the taking of exercise, and the sun avoided 
as much as possible by both men and horses. There 
will of course be some difficulty in giving as much as 
three hours’ exereise to the troop horses, on account of 
the present system of nursing and caring for the men. 
It is only our duty to note what we think is best, and 
leave the arrangement thereof to others. I see no 
objection whatever to robbing the evening stable hour 
of thirty minutes, and substituting two or two and a 
half miles’ smart walking, after which half-an-hour’s 
brisk strapping would do the horses more good than a 
whole hour’s careless, indifferent, listless, and pseudo 
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labour, into wliich. the grooming of the ayce and soldier 
(in India) degenerates. 

Experience, drawn from the close observance of horses 
training for the turf, demonstrates that about four 
hours’ fast walking exercise daily (twice) is essential, 
unless other, faster, and stronger work is being given, 
to maintain health and promote condition on a liberal 
allowance of food. By making this sort of comparison, 
we do not wish to be misunderstood. The trooper 
differs vastly from the race horse ; does not require, and 
would not stand, the same training- His class, however, 
ought to look better than it often does, on the food and 
under the care it is supposed to get; at least, there 
ought not to be that unaccountable (?) difference 
between the horses of one troop or battery, and 
those of another, living or believed to be living, 
under the same regime, and in the same station. Where 
dissimilarity exists, and it is often seen and often heard 
of, rest assured defective stable management has been, 
and is at the root of it, unnoticeable or hidden though it 
may be. ,, 

If it is the result of regular work or judicious exercise 
it is preferable to see troop horses “ lighter” at the 
end of the hot season than is usual, and by this is meant 
less fat, and with more muscular tonicity and altogether 
in firmer working trim. 

Remounts join from the depots at from four and 
a half to seven years old, and are, as a rule, in firir order 
or condition, or developed, if they have been there 
any length of time, by liberal feeding and self- 
taken exercise in the paddocks. Some, however, are 
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overburdened with fat, which is a poor material to 
begin training upon in the riding-school. 

If they join at the beginning of the cold season— 
and have not suffered by the marching — their training 
can generally commence at once, and proceed uninter- 
ruptedly, barring accident, to completion. But if they 
join at the close of the cold season, their training 
must be closely watched by the Veterinary-Surgeon, 
lest the Riding School Establishment should, in its 
anxiety to finish their education, overlook the fact that 
remounts are the very horses least able, at this time, to 
bear the chafing of accoutrements, the superimposed 
w'eight, and draught, or any exercise which, though not 
severe, may be comparatively straining or constraining 
on an animal hitherto accustomed to move and gallop 
about freely, unw^eighed and unconstrained. Stud breds 
will bear the exercise in training better than walers, 
which easily sicken from extra exertion and exposure to 
the sun, and suffer from fever with hepatic complica- 
tions. Ija, sting debility is a frequent result of this 
fever, and it is astonishing how rapidly some will fall 
away under its influence. 

The exercise, or rather the training work, of young 
Australian horses, must be conducted with judgment, 
and its amount and character stopped, reduced, or 
altered, where the weakness, loss of condition, liveliness, 
and general health, are observed. They cannot stand 
much work during the first summer in India, in fact, 
though they may have been in the country a year, they 
are still unaeclimatised. The coarser breeds — the usual 
article in the army— do not stand either the work or 
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climate as well as the finer breed of horses. They 
require much care and warmth during the first winter, 
more especially in camp and when marching. 

The training exercise of remounts must not be 
carried to a fatiguing extent, or the results will be 
“brushing,” “cutting” and fVdls, which not only divS~ 
figure the horses, but delay and throw them back in 
their work. 

Exercising on small circles is objectionable, as it is 
cramping to the action of the limbs. Exercising 
always on the same ground is jading. 

Mounted exercise shoufd often be given to the troop- 
ers independently, to keep up the liabit that they 
acquired or should have acquired during their school 
days, of leaving the ranks ai once, when called upon to 
proceed alone. 

All exercise under a trot should be at a fast walk ; 
the horses to be fairly in hand ; the men riding at easy 
attention. Tlie effect of '* lolling ” in the saddle is w'ell 
recognised. The route should frequently tie changed 
and the pace occasionally. The ordinary exercise in 
the hot season should alw'ays coniinence at, if not 
before, daybreak — this being the coolest period. With- 
out encroaching upon the subject of winter drills, it is 
the Veterinary-Surgeon’s duty to mark their effects 
upon the horses, and offer timely advice whenever lie 
sees it required. 

Syces should never be allowed to ride honses to and 
from watering order, or on any exercise, or on the march, 
without the interposition of a numdah or folded blanket 
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between the points of contact, for the syce’s stern is a 
well-known source of injury to the horses’ backs. Badly- 
stuffed pads on the body-rollers, wdien put on too tight, 
have the same injurious effect on the horses’ spines. 
There is a practice in the artillery of allowing syces to 
ride troop horses, saddled or not, on orderly duty, and 
they may frequently be seen pounding along the middle 
of metalled road, in Grilpin-like fashion. 

This is neither work nor exercise, and should be dis- 
countenanced. 

Grooming. 

It is scarcely needful to adduce argument to prove 
that grooming is necessary : everybody will admit it to 
be a most essential jmrt of stable management ; insepar- 
able from cleanliness and healthy existence under 
domestication, and indispensable to the well-being of 
troop or other horses. 

The nature of their domestication, the nutritious 
character of their feeding, and their work, pre-eminently 
demand that grooming shall be perfectly performed. 
Its neglect total, or partial, is very soon recognised, by 
accumulations of the desquamatory and other products 
of the cutaneous secretions, which, if not regularly and 
frequently removed, check the action of the glands of 
the skin, and indirectly affect organs vicarious to it, 
predisposing it to parasitic and other diseases. There 
will be an unthrifty appearance, the coat will be dull, 
dirty, long and fast when it ought to be shedding, ^^^'hen 
the animal becomes warm from work and freely perspires, 
the cutaneous odours will be very disagreeable ; the skin 
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becomes irritable, and disfigurement ensues from rub- 
bing. Proper grooming promotes health, it is invi- 
gorating and the horse enjoys it as much as his master 
does his “tub.” It is more important in India than in 
temperate climates, for the action of the akin cannot be 
checked for a moment with impunity. On the contrary, 
the activity, and completeness of its function should be 
encouraged ; it being the most important emimctory of 
the body, at any rate in the hot season. From his 
knowledge of the anatomical structure and physiologi- 
cal function of the skin, the professional man sees the 
important necessity for dermal cleanliness, whilst the 
amateur comes to the same conclusion regardless of these 
reasons, but quite a\vare from custom and observation 
that grooming and cleanliness must ever precede and 
accoinpanj^ health. If the matter be left entirely in 
the hands of the men and syces, grooming will not be 
properly done ; much supervision is imperative, and 
must never be relaxed during the stable hour. Laxity 
in grooming, and inattention to the feet ( frogs in parti- 
cular) on the part of those performing, and those set to 
superintend it, ought seldom to go unpunished. I 
speak neither rashly nor unadvisedly, because it is the 
boundeii duty of those concerned to do it, or see it done 
well, and each should be taught to regard his duty as 
his “ bread and butter.” 

Instruction in grooming to recruits should be reduced 
to a system, as almost all acts of manual labour are in the 
service. Many times have I seen recruits sent to groom 
animals they scarcely know by sight, and, verily, with- 
out kitsrthey neither know how to go about "a horse, 
nor how to handle him, yet their escapes from accidents 
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are marvellous. Non-commissioned officers might take 
more })ain.s to teach the recruit a duty which is with 
difficulty picked up accidentally a.nd unassisted 5 judg- 
ing from tlie very loose and careless manner in which 
they inspp.ct and pass horses brought before them as 
‘‘ groomed,” I am quite satisfied that but few understand 
the art theoretically or practically : thi.s is neither severe 
nor exaggerative. It is a fact applying to all branches 
of our mounted army. Old soldiers and syces, naturally, 
take advantage of the ignorance or neglect of their 
immediate superiors. 

The necessity for grooming increases as work becomes 
harder, faster, or more protracted, as the quantity and 
quality of food increase, and a.s the climate becomes 
more tropical. 

Horses in India lose their fine summer coats .about 
October ; their winter coats are fairly set by the end of 
November, and those in their turn, nature, if she has 
been well assisted by art (grooming), will have removed 
by the beginning of April, sooner or later, influenced by 
season, latitude and many other agencies. 

Where semi-starvation and general neglect in 
everything connected with decent stable management 
have been the order of the -day,— I have a gigantic 
ca.se in point — the old coats will remain fast in 
patches, that is, in parts which are a little difficult 
to get at with the brush, and be difficult to remove. 
As remarked previously, troop horses should commence 
their exercise and drill as near to the break of day as 
can be in the hot season and be groomed on their 
return, by which arrangement they get the benefit of the 
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coolest part of the day and are cleaned exactly at the 
time they require it, and when it does them the most 
good, viz., after exi^rcise. 

If wanted for an inspection or a drill that is ordered 
to turn out half-an-hour after dawn, let tliem liave as 
much grooming as the time will admit of, luit if not 
required for what may be termed “‘eye service.” let the 
grooming be subservient to exercise. Sucli shoidd be 
the usual morning routine from about the 1st of May to 
the :-)0th September, when the nights (and early mornings) 
will be chilly enough for a light blanket after gun fire. Of 
course this is not so in all our military stations. From 
about the first of November, and earlier in some places 
when drills and military duties can be carried on much 
as they are in England, so far as time is concerned 
troop horses should not be stripped too early for groom- 
ing, if possible, not before the sun is ‘ well up,’ and the 
chilliness is out of the air ; indeed, at this time, exercise 
before grooming is the more commendable in India, 
liecause our troop stables, unlike Englisli ones, are 
open and shed-like, and the inner and outer temperature 
almost identical, cold, chilling and keenly felt by tlie 
horses when first unclothed. Again, in England, where 
the trooper is not clothed, this subject has no weight 
or influence on the time that grooming should take 
place. Private owners would do well to put' a stop 
to the system of grooming long before daylight in both 
the hot and cold season. It may not be generally 
known that syces compel the grass-cutters to clean the 
stable, to remove the clothing, and to dress the horses 
almost in the small hours to save themselves labour, and 
give them an extra sleep. Punish any reeiirrences after 
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forbidding tlie practice whicli disturbs the horse’s rest, 
unsettles and chills and in other ways harasses him : 
besides, it prevents the grass-cutter going out for grass 
as early as he slionld. There is nothing gained either 
in appearance or condition b}' stripping the Indian troop 
horses too early in the morning ; on the contrary, there 
will he a loss of both. Let the avoidance of the practice 
be the rule. If it is compulsory to strip him, let the 
blanket he tlirown over him as soon as he is saddled or 
harnessed, and kept so until the “ turn-out ” sounds. 
We will now suppose our troopers have come in pretty 
warm from drill, riding-school, or exercise of some sort . 
It is customary to water them on their way into the 
stables or lines, and experience proves that this practice 
is not bad, if we may judge from the comparative 
absence of colic or other disturbances to the system, 
after it : but, to be allowed to drink ad libitum, at this 
period irrespective of the animal’s systematic or physical 
fatigue, or degree of heat, or of the eoldness of the water 
and atmosphere, cannot be considered advisable. A small 
allowance of water, when the body is heated and 
fatigued, is refreshing and good : and a feir, if not a 
satiating quantity, under ordinary circumstances, is not 
prejudicial at this time, which is a convenient opportu- 
nity to give it. Nevertheless the practice of watering 
horses wlien perfectly cool is undoubtedly the safest and 
best, and this should be arranged not less than fifteen 
minutes before feeding wdth grain. When a horse 
comes in from w'ork or exercise, no time should be lost 
before the process of grooming commences, and if be 
is very hot, it will be advisable to leave the saddle on, or 
otherwise cover the back until it can be attended to. 
If saturated with perspiration, he should be scraped and 
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dried as quickly as possible, being, at tlie same time 
protected as much, as can be, from the influence of cold 
and drought, which, by causing rapid evaporation, is 
liable to bring about “ chills ” and fever or more serious 
affections. 

In wet weather a blanket should be thrown lightly 
over him whilst his extremities are being cleaned and 
dried. If the legs and feet are wet and muddy, there 
is no objection to using water to both, so long as 
immediate and thorough drying be ensured. If this 
all-important point cannot be attained — half measures 
are useless — use no water, dry at once, brush clean and 
W'ell hand-rub afterwards. Exj^erience proves that it is 
unwise to issue orders or make suggestions to the men 
or syces that call for the exercise of tlieir common 
sense : they must be made in a form which admits of no 
deviation, or misconstruction, and therefore it is found 
expedient in practice to disallow the use of water to the 
legs and feet. This is to be regretted, because it might 
often be employed with so much benefit. However, it is 
better to accept that which is productive of the least 
evil. 

Feet, and frogs especially, if good and sound, are 
easily maintained so without the aid of water, yet it 
harms neither the one nor the other when properly 
used. . 

Though we are bold enough to assert that bad frogs 
need not exist in troop stables, there are always some to 
be found, and water cleanses such the easiest and best, 
and, after drying, prepares the way for the good influence 
of any medical appliances that may be prescribed. 
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If there is to be a total absence of bad frogs, the 
Veterinary- Surgeon would be required to live almost 
entirely in the stables. ( I know that from long expe- 
rience.) Farriers are expected to attend to these signs 
of bad stable management, which should never be 
allowed to arise. The man to whom the horse belongs, 
and his supervising non-commissioned officer, are not 
held sufficiently responsible, in fact, few of them show 
by results that they know when a horse’s frogs are 
sound or clean. The condition in which stable floors 
are usually kept has something to say in this matter. 

And if we would not shirk a duty, it is incumbent on 
us to say that officers of, or intend for, mounted corps, 
would find it very much to their advantage to under- 
stand the thorough constitution of stable management, 
and to possess some idea of the habits and require- 
ments, in domestication and health, of the animal that 
Government entrusts to their charge, and to be able 
to recognise, and, if need be, to administer to his com- 
moner ailments. 

I am sure most young officers, and many old ones 
would only be too willing to devote themselves to the 
acquirement of that useful knowledge which is, or should 
be, so intimately associated with the pleasures and 
duties of their private and professional life. Govern- 
ment would do well to institute special courses under 
competent and well-paid instructors, M'ho wmuld impart 
more practical information in three months than could 
be intuitively gleaned in a lifetime. A little knowledge 
here might upset the old adage, we hope, and be less 
dangerous than the possession of none. 
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lievertiiigto our subject : loose fragments o( horn and 
those ibritiing packets and grooves about the Irogs 
should always be removed, because they hold the dirt 
and moisture of the stable floor, which cause destruc- 
tion of the newly-formed horn, but care and discretion 
must be exercised, and needless cutting avoided, I hen, by 
thorough, regular and frequent washing and perleiit 
drying, with the aid of pressure, most diseased frogs can 
be cured, unassisted by such agents as tar, which is 
generally plastered in them and on the feet concealing 
that which requires exposing, and by its adhesive pro- 
perty, retaining sand and dirt. Stockholm tar is a very 
useful antiseptic remedy, and is proof against moisture, 
but sliould be sparingly used by those who have been 
instructed as to its application. Its lavish and indis- 
criminate nse is to be discountenanced, as it destroys 
and rots tbe horn. 

The use of cow-dung, oleaginous and blacking mixtures, 
soft soap, grease and tar and other abominations, which 
by repeated applications form thick layers of filth diffi- 
cult to remove, should be entirely disallowed. Nothing 
looks better than a clean natural hoof, if it has not 
been altered in shape or mutilated by tlie knife and 
ras]). Tarry and greasy cowpos are often employed to 
temporarily conceal the marks of the rasp, which ought 
never to be seen scored into the enamel of the hoof. 

Whether water is or is not used the feet must always 
be carefully picked out, and all grit and stones removed 
with a blunt pointed picker. A sharp pointed one, 
roughly used, will easily scratch or cut through moist 
horn or frogs not well protected by it (horn). 
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The picker served out to the dragoon is too short and 
too curved, and in some feet is entirely useless. The 
men are in the habit of leaving their pickers in 
tlieir room ; a very casual inspection of the feet shows 
whether they have been used or not. Every time a 
man is found without his picker during “ stables 
he should be provided wdth another at his own expense. 

I have known this to improve the faculty of mernoiy. 

There is no objection to a damp cloth being used to 
the hoof, if it is not plastered with mud, which careful 
washing the easier remov'es. If the hoof is scrubbed 
with mud on it, the protecting enamel becomes destroy- 
ed and the hoof injured. 

Loose, broken or shifted shoes, lost nails, raised 
clinches, exfoliating frog or sole horn and broken (hoof) 
w'alls, nmst be duly reported ; and be rectified by the 
shoeing artificers, who should refer to the Veterinary 
Surgeon what they do not understand, after inspecting 
the feet (once a day) at the .stable hour succeeding 
exercise or drill. But as this time is the cooler part 
of the morning in the hot-weather, it is better for 
the farriers to select some other opportunity during tiie 
day to make good tliose defects, so that their work at 
the forge fires shall cease as early as possible. 

It is not proposed to detail every act or course that 
goes to make the sum total of the art of grooming, but 
tve will give a sketch of it. A borse should be thorough- 
ly dried by rubbers and wisps before the brush is applied. 
(Scrape, if requisite, first. Hard dirt is best removed 
with a strong grass-bristled brush, — not supplied to the 
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army. When quite dried the brush should be freely 
and smartly used to every part of the skin, upwards, 
downwards, backwards, forwards and circuitously, and 
be applied not only with the strength of the arm, but 
with the weight of the body thrown on it. A couple 
of brisk rubs on the currycombs now and then clear 
the brush of the dandriif, which when collected in it 
should be knocked out on the floor in the rear of the 
horse and in one place and not blown out into the air, 
as is the custom of syces, just where they happen to be 
standing. The reasons for this are obvious enough. 

Damp hand-rubbing assists materially in removing 
the coat when shedding commences. The ears, eyes, 
nostrils, muzzle, sheath, dock, etc., should be well and 
carefully cleaned with a wet sponge. Damp or dry wisp- 
ing, damp or dry cloth, glove, wash leather or bare arm 
frictibn, are admirable adjuncts after the skin is 
thoroughly cleaned in restoring tone after fatigue, 
promoting health, and producing a glossy, sleek, and an 
even coat. 

Hand and arm shampooing have a very beneficial 
effect on the horse’s skin and coat, but it is a speciality 
of the Indian syce only. 

The head, mane, and tail are usually the last parts 
groomed, and they require more time bestowed upon 
them than is the rule. 

Hand-rubbing of the legs is a good finale so long 
as it is not continued while the horse is eating his 
grain. This is a plan adopted by some, and it is no 
means a commendable one, because then a horse ought 
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to be left as quiet as possible, for very little excites 
him at feeding time, and invites the habit of “ bolting” 
or wasting his grain. 

Hand-rubbing is especially useful where there is a 
tendency to cedematous swelling of the legs, or puffi- 
ness of the joints ; bandages too, carefully and evenly 
applied, serve a similar end. 

Manes and tails should be well brushed from the 
hair roots, lock by lock, from below upward.s, and finish- 
ed off by good general downward brushing. The 
long hairs of the ears, jaws, and heels can be occasion- 
ally pulled out, and if by one’s or two’s, the process 
of depilation is not cruel, and their removal adds very 
much to the appearance of the coarser-bred trooper 
who in no way suffers by the loss. Eyelashes, whisk- 
ers, and feelers should not be cut or plucked out, and 
main combs never allowed. 

Every troop horse’s penis should be withdrawn once 
a week in the hot weather, and twice a month in the 
cold, and with the sheath, well washed, with soap, and 
water, which will prevent flies attacking these parts, 
and by removing the preputial and glandular secre- 
tions and concretions, will reduce the cases of reten- 
tion of urine. An ordinary grooming kit should con- 
sist of an oval-shaped, hog-bristled brush, currycomb 
(which must never be used to the horse’s skin, for its pur- 
pose is to clean the brush only), two large dusters and 
rubbers, one hoof-picker, wash leather, one sponge, a 
piece of brown soap, a bag to put them in, and a gal- 
vanized iron bucket, we should like to include a water 
and a dirt brush, but the carriage of these things is a 
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great drawback to their adoption. Hay wisps are easily 
and quickly made and should always lie handy for use, 
and be neatly and smoothly plaited. 

The practice of washing horses all over is not in it- 
self pernicious; on the contrary, at selected limes, 
it is undoubtedly refreshing, but must be coiuknnned 
?n toto in Indian and other troop ataljle managejm'nt, 
because thorough and immediate drying cannot be re- 
garded as certain sequences. Besides, liorses do not 
require washing, except to serve some special piirpos(‘ 
and even here, complete arrangements must be made 
to guard against ill effects, such as “chills,” by clothing 
and rapid friction. 

Troop horses should never be washed, except such a 
course is medically necessary. 



Hsdting, as well as grooming, in winds, should be 
carefully avoided during perspiration, and the syce 
who attempts to dry his heated or washed charge in 
the sun, or with the aid of towels or blankets used as 
pimkbas, a frequent dodge in private stables to save 
trouble — should either he dismissed on the spot, or 
meet wdth a tangible reward if it re-occurs after due 
admonition. 


Erythema or “mud fever” is here unknown, but 
cracked heels from the same cause are not im frequent 
in the winter months. 


liorses, in England, whose legs are covered 
will take little harm if left alone to <lry, 
their dinners, provided the horses 
and as they often do 
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return from route inarching, etc., at this particular, and 
I may say unfortunate, time, experience proves that 
it is better to let the mud dry on and be brushed off 
afterwards than to wash the legs, and leave them wet 
or only half-dried. On such occasions, the horses 
should be attended to first, and the men’s stomachs 
subsequently. At the beginning of the cold weather 
the troopers’ tail.s should be neatly cut and squared, 
but not too short, to give them an air of smartness 
and regularity. After this they should not be again 
cut till the return of October. Of course, in the hot 
season tlie longer the tail the better to keep off flies. 
Short-tailed horses may have a peice of cloth attached 
to the caudal extremity to act as a fij^-fiapper in the 
stable. Horses inclined to mb tails and manes siiould 
be prevented by tying them so that they cannot reach 
any obstacle ; thorns may be tied on to the rear pillars. 

Shoeing scarcely comes under the domain of ’these 
articles ; it is entirely in the hands of the Veterinary 
Surgeon (and Ids subordinates) who will see that it is 
efficiently carried out, by frequent inspections of every- 
thing and of everybody connected udth the w'ork. 

Harness and saddle cleaning are not intrinsic part 
of stable management ; therefore, beyond observing tiiat 
too much attention cannot be paid to the fitting of tins 
gear as condition irnia'oves or falls away, or as its pad- 
dings and stuffings harden and consolidate, v^e have 
nothing to say. 

Clipping. 

It will, doubtless, sound somewhat strange to those 
who have never served in India to hear the practice of 
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clipping troop horses advocated : but it has for some 
years taken an important standing in stable manage- 
ment, though, until recently, chietly in private estab- 
lishments, and in parts where the cold weather is 
comparatively long and severe. I have for many years 
adopted it with the best results ; and, long before the 
practice received either official recommendation or 
sanction, noted unmistakable benefit accrue where it 
was put in force amongst the troop horses of a battery 
of Eoyal Horse Artillery on the march, in camp and 
on manoeuvre. These horses were picketed in the 
open during the coldest part of the year for about 
three months, six weeks of which they passed on the 
higher and exposed ground about Eoorkee (Camp-of- 
Exercise, 1873-74). They were not only subjected to 
unusual cold, but to hard work, irregular feeding, 
and to early turning out, and late return to lines. 

Excepting the legs from knees and hocks downward 
they were clipped all over about mid-November when 
the winter coat had fairly set, and if needful, again 
towards the end of December or beginning of January, 
but not much later, so that the new coat would not be 
interfered with. 

It will be found that clipping only once during the 
season is not sufficient for some horses, notably the 
coarse and under-bred Australian geldings. These, if 
not twice clipped, look extremely ragged and stubby 
about, the beginning of March. Some of the well-bred 
geldings from the old studs and many of the mares 
require no clipping. As with entires all they want is 
good grooming to improve their appearance and add to 
their comfoid. 


( ) 


The subjects for clipping require selection. Innova- 
tions in stable management do not readily take root; 
they are often either nipped in the bud without a trial, 
or choked by that luxuriant and indigenous w^eed called 

dustoor,” before a trial can possibly take etfect : it is 
really astonishing that clipping w^as not adopted in 
Indian troop stables soon after the invention of the 
machine wiiich has entirely supplanted the old-fashioned 
comb and scissors j the practice w^as established on the 
recommendation of Mr. F. F. Collins, P.V.S., we believe, 
several years ago, and must have required long and 
lucid representation before it was regarded as practi- 
cally advantageous to the Indian Trooper. “ Better late 
than never ; ” its adoption only requires extension to 
prove its wnrth. When once the hair of heavj'-coated 
horses becomes saturated with persjhration or rain, they 
are not only difficult to dry, but very liable to takp cold 
when heated by exercise, if left standing uncovered or 
unattended to. 

Excepting the lower half of the legs in the less hairy 
horses, and a saddle patch on those whose backs have 
been needlessly and injuriously branded in the studs 
with the largest of type, they should be clipped all over. 
To compensate for the loss of their natural clothing, it 
is advisable to increase the artificial one, though they 
do not seem to take much harm under the amount 
usually allowed. They should never be without clothing 
except for work and grooming. Clipping to many 
horses is equivalent to about one-fifth of a daily ration 
of grain. Clipped troop horses seldom perspire pro- 
fusely ; if they do, the skin and short coat dry almost 
immediately, without labour, and without risk of taking 
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cold, because there is nothing to hold and retain mois- 
ture, the evaporation of which produces chilliness. A 
long thick coat affords no more protection against rain 
than a short one ; its presence is disadvantageous : but 
in a dry cold atmosphere or wind, it is protective so 
long as its wearer does not perspire. 

The objects in clipj)mg are ; list, to place the trooper 
in a more convenient and comfortable position to ac- 
complish his daily labour; 2nd, to improve his physical 
condition, and increase his powers of work ; 3rrf, to 
reduce his liability to contract certain diseases; Uh, 
to smarten his appearance ; 5th, to lessen the labour 
of grooming and to promote cleanliness and thereby 
health ; and Qtk, to act as an adjunctive remedy in the 
treatment of certain affections. 

There can be no objections to clipping troopers so long 
as the clotliing is forthcoming when wanted, and herein 
its carriage on the march, etc., is implied. About this, 
in peace time, there is no difficutly : in war time — by 
far the shorter epoch — clip and clothe, or clothe with- 
out clipping : it is purely a matter of adaptation to 
circumstances. The Afghan expedition should settle 
the point. 

Horses, with long coats returning to their stables or 
lines late in the evening, (as is the case sometimes in 
camps-of-exercise,) heated, and sweating, are placed at 
a greater disadvantage, and put to more discomfort 
than the shorn horses which are easily dried and quickly 
groomed. 
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I have observed that catarrhal affections are in nO 
way whatever increased by clipping: that it is eminently 
adapted for ansemic horses which thicken and fill out 
on the same feeding and under the same clothing. 

On the practice of clipping, Professor WilliamSj 
F.RC.V.S., says: “It is a great advantage; horses 
work better after it, thrive on less food, are less liable 
to disease, are stronger, healthier and more cheerful, 
and, when sick, recover in a much shorter time.” 

Singeing does not commend itself : it is far less 
satisfactory, difficult of application in open stables, and 
dangerous, and altogether less practicable. 

Clothing. 

For about half the year, more or less, in Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, Punjab, Oudh and other parts 
and Presidencies of India, it is essential that the horses 
should be kept warm by clothing, more especially when 
they are clipped. 

Each horse is allowed a pair of blankets or rugs, 
aggregating, when new, about 16 pounds. The black or 
grey country blanket, 14 feet by 6 feet, makes a very 
serviceable clothing. By having two blankets, the 
amount of clothing can be regulated according to 
temperatm’e and other circumstances. If standing in 
the open during rain, one rug only should be worn, the 
other ought to be kept dry to replace the wet one im- 
mediately the rain ceases. 

When required to protect the spine from solar rays, a 
folded blanket should extend from shoulder to tail; 
the more folds the better. We, however, recommend 
the adoption of the hempen rug — now in common use 
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jB England — lined with good country blanketing, large 
enouo-h to encircle the chest and fasten there by a 
buckle and strap. If made to fit the withers, back and 
croup, with deep sides, it will, of course, be warmer and 
more serviceable than square unfitted clothing, which 
hangs loosely hollow, and irregularly about the horse. 
Besides this one ordinary blanket should be allowed. 
These would suffice for clipped horses, and a, heavy or 
light covering would be at hand as weather and position 
indicated. The outer hempen cover, easily supplied by 
the country, when well and closely made and firmly 
bound, is very strong and durable. This is the descrip- 
tion of article supplied to bullocks and mules, but a 
better material is desirable. Clothing wants frequent 
inspection, and should be rejected when thin. Nothing 
more is required, but a broad country-made roller 
and PAD which should fasten with two straps and 
buckles. The thong fastening is a bad arrangement, as 



too great a purchase can be got on the roller, and when 
put on too lightly, often injures the back, besides ren- 
dering the horse uncomfortable. The pads seldom 
accomplish that which they are intended to, viz., to 
keep the spine clear of pressure : they demand frequent 
attention, and re-stuffing. It is often necessary to 
remove both roller and pad to allow the inj ured backs 
to recover. 

The temperature, of the nights in India require 
watching, and it is the Veterinary Burgeon’s duty to 
suggest wbat clothing, should be worn or removed. It 
is the better plan to begin clothing early enough and 
before the cold weather decidedly declares its presence, 
gradually relinquished as the hot 
brush- 
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ing and well sTiaking twice a day, to free it from dirt 
and dandriff. 

Bedding. 

The stra\v of the cereals being of considerable value 
as a cattle forage, is, therefore, not employed for bed- 
ding purposes. Rice-straw is sometimes used by private 
horse-keepers, and horses do not care to eat it. For 
troop horses, bedding generally consists of long, coarse 
grass, wiiich grows rapidly during the rains, and is 
brought in by the grass-cutters, but never in suffi- 
cient quantities to properly protect the limbs — -hocks 
in particular— and prominent parts from chafing and 
contusions on the ground. By this, almost every trooper 
may be seen to be permanently blemished by an elipti- 
eally-shaped scar or roughness on the outside of each 
hock, in a part which during recumbency and wffien. 
the joint is flexed, becomes prominent, but which In the 
standing posture forms a concavity. Capped elbows 
and hocks, chafed fetlocks and bruised hips, are preva- 
lent where there is a scarcity of bedding. In very dry 
seasons it cannot be obtained, and even in very favour- 
able seasons, there is not much to be seen about some 
troop stables : for I can call to mind an instance of over 
400 horses that have hardly had a blade of bedding 
under them for two years : and the result is not so bad 
as might be expected. There should be a daily issue of, 
at least, six seers per horse which, if sanctioned, would, 
no doubt, be readily supplied. At certain seasons bedding 
is difficult to keep, for the sun dries and renders it very 
brittle and easily pulverised : the wind, if at all 
strong, blows it about ; and horses consume a good deal. 
Syces burn it in winter, to warm themselves, and in 
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summer it is made into small heaps with stable refuse, 
and lit to smoulder to windward of the liorses, to assist 
in keeping off the tormenting attack of flies bj its pun- 
gent smoke. 

After removal every morning, it should be well 
shaken, picked, cleaned, dried, ventilated and placed 
in thinly-spread squares, well away from tlie horses and 
stables. It is not long since we observed that it was the 
practice of a battery to stack the bedding under the very 
noses of the horses in the outside lines. (3n the march, 
bedding is out of the question. River-sand is a comfort- 
able bedding in closed stables in hot weather, but of 
no use in the open. Besides it allows the urine to 
percolate too rapidly, and gives it too much time to 
soak into the flooring proper below. It soon taints and 
is, on sanitary grounds, objectionable, unless its fre- 
quent ehange could be depended upon. 

'Water and Watering. 

The supply of water must be good, abundant and 
always handy to the horses, though its source ouglit to 
be as far away from the stables and other habitations 
as to preclude contamination by soakfige, drainage or 
sewage from their occupants, or by the ablutions of the 
natives, their clothes or other people’s ; and if it is 
brought from a distance, it should be free from the 
same objections : its aqueducts, if they are likely to 
pass through the neighbourhood of bazaars, villages or 
cities, should be securely covered aud trapped at inter- 
vals for ventilation, examinations, cleansing or repairs. 

Wells of various depths are the usual, and perhaps 
the best, sources of drinking water in the plains, if they 
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are protected from surface drainage and subsoil soakage, 
are deep and lined with cemented masonry. These 
reservoirs should be kept clear of all dead vegetable and 
animal matter : the foliage from trees growing over and 
about should be prevented falling in, for its influence 
can be no other than pollutive. The more regularly 
and thoroughly wells are worked the better and purer 
will the water be. The mouth of a well should always 
be higher than its margin : and if not naturally so, a 
cone-shaped construction over its mouth (which may 
be considerably reduced) affords a capital provision 
against the return of water soiled on its brink, or the 
inflow of surface washings : with these precautions water 
must of necessity find its way into the well by percola- 
tion, which, if deep enough, is a filtering and purifying 
process. Parkes says : “ (Shallow well water is always 
to be viewed with suspicion : it is the natural point to 
which the drainage of a good deal of surrounding 
land tends, and heavy rains will often wash many sub- 
stances into it.” Dr. Cameron, of Dublin, cites a case 
where good and bad water were obtained from different 
levels in the same well. 


The Rivers’ Pollution Commission give the following 
table to show the comparative value of spring, river, and 
well water as sources of supply : — 


■Wholesome 


{t 

13 . 


Suspicious 

16 . 


I 

Dangerous 7- 


[VerypalaUble. 

Surface water from ) 
cultivated land | 

River water to which ('Palatable, 
sewage gains access j 
Shallow well water J 
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Parkes enumei’ates the general characters of good 
water to be perfect clearness, freedom from odour 
or taste, coolness, good aeration, and a certain degree 
of softness. 

Tank water, unless it has a constant in and out flow, 
as well as all stagnant water, should generally be avoid- 
ed, more especially near bazaars, villages, and grave- 
yards. In camp, or on the march, if the horses are 
watered at a running stream, select a point above the 
camp, village or city. 

In the cold season, and on ordinary occasions, three 
times per diem is sufficient, but inadequate in the hot 
season, when horses should be watered, at least, four 
times daily. It is advisable to allow an interval of 
from ten to fifteen minutes to elapse between water- 
ing and feeding. Horses standing as our troopers do, 
to all Intents and purposes, in the open, drink very 
little water in the early morning ; indeed, refuse it in 
the cold weather, and show but little avidity for it until 
after exercise in the hot weather. 

At this thirsty season they drink most at the evening 
(4 to 5) watering, which is rather a favourite time for 
the occurrence of colic. As horses naturally drink more 
in the hot months, so water should be offered to them 
the more frequently. The. fresh or dry condition of the 
grass, the moistened, soaked, or dry state of the grain, 
each regulates the amount of water a horse will drink. 
Whole gram soaked to saturation takes up its own 
weight of water: hence a horse eating four seers 
(weighed dry) thus prepared, will, as a matter of course, 
have taken in eight pounds or one gallon, of water, and 
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it is justly argued that he will require that much less 
by drinking. 

If horses are tolerably cool, or better, not very hot, 
on returning from drill or exercise, there is no harm 
in allowing a reasonable amount of water, before enter- 
ing their stables or lines. If very lieated, it is better 
delayed till they are cooled and dried. Say, in half-an- 
hour. Cold water, provided the quantity is limited, 
will no more hurt a heated horse than will iced water a 
heated person. Of this latter fact there is hourly 
experience in India. 

When exercise or drills are late, say, nine or ten, 
water before the breakfast feed. Horses are exceedingly 
eager for water between nine and ten at night in the 
hot weather, and on occasions it has been found an 
admirable practice to adopt. A glance at the usual 
regime shows a degree of inconsistency in the times, 
and number of times of watering, wdiieh, however, is 
not of such consequence in the cold as the hot season. 
Between 8 A.ar. and 5 p.m. (nine hours) troopers are 
watered three times. From 5 p.m. to 8 A.M. (fifteen 
hours) they get no water at all. Of course, the 
difference between the day and night temperatures 
and the absence of exercise during the night must 
be considered, at the same time something would be 
gained if those fifteen hours could be reduced to 
twelve. 

Extra trouble would be entailed by watering late in 
the hot nights, but if each horse had his own bucket, 
it could be filled before the close of evening stables, and 
stand ready to be given at certain time by one or two 
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men (native sentries’) per troop. Horses slioiild not be 
allowed to suffer from thirst ; restrict their water and 
they will soon look tucked up, and lose condition and 
spirit. “ Washy ” horses and special cases require 
restriction. 

= The giving of the grain feed immediately after water- 
ing is looked uj^on as an unwise proceeding ; yet we are 
not inclined to separate the one from the other by so 
long an interval as some. Nevertheless it will be 
advisable to err on the right side, and be guided by the 
dictates of experience. I recommend that the feed be 
not given under from 10 to 15 minutes after watering. 
As a guide for the hot season, from about the 1st of 
May, the following table of times for watering and feed- 
ing may be accepted as practicable and adaptable ; — 


Water. 

j Grain. 

Grass. 

R E MARKS. 

AM. 7 to 7-15 

RiH'oillt; » 
aiul 7-30. 

Divide 

* The whole of the 
daily grain ration 
to be divided into 

A.M. 11-30 to 11-45 

12 noon 

into four 

four, the first por- 
tion of which will 

P.M. 4 to 4-15 

4-30 

equal 

be given, half at 
R(Sveill<S and half 

p.M. 7 to 7-15 ... 

7-30 

parts. 

at 7-30. 


Of course, this regime cannot be a permanent one ; it 
will be modified by circumstances and the gradual 
alterations of season, but it gives a line. 
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Food and Feeding, 

The dieting of troop horses has been, is, and always 
will remain, a source of controversy: each method 
or system has had its own cycle, advocaters, and 
supporters : one plan finding favour now, another coming 
into fashion then ; the whole thing often resolving 
itself, as many others do in the service, into “ a matter 
of opinion.” 

The following table gives a fairly correct idea of the 
constituents of a series of foods : — 



Water. 

TV'oody 

fibre. 

Starch, 
gum. 
sugar, 
and fat. 

Nitroge- 

nous 

matter. 

Ash or 
saline. 

Beans or peas ... 

14-,5 

100 

460 

•26 

3-5 

Cooltee 

12-03 


61-58 

23-27 

3-19 

Gram 

11-39 


CG-92 ' 

22 70 

2-()0 

Barley 

13-2 

'*13-7 

56-8 

-13 

33 

Oats 

11-8 

20-8 

-52 

125 

3 0 

Maize 

13-5 

5-0 

67-8 

12-29 

1-24 

Hay 

14-0 

340 

43-0 

50 

5-0 

Carrots 

85-7 

30 

(Gelatine) 

90 

1-5 1 

0-8 

Flesh 

47-0 

3-0 

30 

20-0 1 

... 


The chief columns to notice here aie those showing 
the proportions of flesh-forming and heat-forming 
materials j but we must not lose sight of the others, 
which in some cases considerably affect the value of 
a food. The large amount of w^ater present in carrots 
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and beef increases tlie comparative proportions of tbe 
other articles, ail of which are in a dried state. Again, 
the column showing the amount of woody fibre is 
important, as this article is indigestible, and therefore 
almost useless as food. 

The roost important point, however, in the table is 
this, that each substance differs in composition : some 
containing a large percentage of fatty or starchy 
matters, others containing a heavier proportion of 
nitrogenous matter. This theoretically suggests that 
some foods are most siiitable for the production of 
muscle, others for the production of fat ; and experience 
fully confirms the correctness of this indication. 

Both chemistry and physiology, then suggest that 
more than one kind of grain is advisable, if we aim at 
economy and high condition. But tbe full economy of 
mixed feeding is only seen, when we consider the money 
value of the different articles of provender in relation 
to their nutritive constituents ; that is, when we com- 
pare the feeding value with the cost of the articles. 
When, then, we understand the chemical, physiological, 
and monetary value of foods, we are in a position to 
select the cheapest and best food ; or rather, I should 
say, we are able to select those articles of food which, 
when mixed in proper proportions, afford the largest 
amount of feeding material at the smallest possible 
cost. Thus, and thus only, is the highest feeding 
compatible with the strictest economy. 

Grass, 

Forty pounds of fresh grass, if good and free from 
sand and, earth, and the water which is either used to 
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wash it, or to make it weigh heavily, or thirty pounds 
of the same, well beaten, cleared of earthy and vege- 
table impurities, and dried in the sun, are both quite 
sufficient for the daily support of troop horse, provided, 
of course, he receives his full ration of grain, plenty of 
water, and is not overworked. 

The description of grass most common on the allu- 
vial surface of India is called dooh — an excellent forage 
grass ; and as it takes very deep root it will throw up 
its feathery shoots above comparatively dry and sandy 
soils, and where other kinds would hold no existence. 
Even its roots are succulent and nourishing when fresh 
from under the soil. In Bangalore they speak of two 
crops of grass and one of roots per annum. Doob grass 
spreads rapidly and in every direction with the slightest 
rainfall, striking downwards its fibrous roots from 
every knot that lies contiguous to the surface." Its 
deep and strong roots resemble underground stems or 
stalks, whilst the superficial ones are fibrous, like those 
of most graminac®. It attains a good height, flowers 
and seeds, and makes a fine class of hay when cut and 
well harvested at the proper season. In the plains I 
know of nothing natural corresponding to English 
herbage ; the verdure of the country is chiefly due to 
this luxuriant forage grass which is a very pretty speci- 
men, sustaining in its nature, and much liked by the 
herbivora. 

Clover grows in some parts of Afghanistan* 

There are a great number of other useful grasses, 
which, when cut and properly preserved, make a splen- 
did mixture of upland-like hay (but mmuthe herbage). 
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I append the local names of specimens collected, and 
most of which may be found growing together with the 
dO(jb preponderating, 

I regret being unable to make anything like a 
botanical classification ; for practical purposes, however, 
a qualitative one will suffice : — 


Doolu 
Soioaree 

Jerfffie 
Budree 
Af/ea 
Seuivee 
Seeook 
Jatipewa 
T/njfina 

Small Phoolerrie 
Large Phookrrie 


Edible and Good Grasses. 


, , “I Similar to dooh and often found 
1 mixed with the trooper’s forage 
. 3 grass, 

. Resembles a meadow foxtail. 


Sorts of canary grasses, 

A kind of meadow feacul 
A sort of crested dogstail. 

) A kind of cross between reed-sweet 
grass, nieadow smooth grass and 
trembling grass. 


:1 


“i 

le 


Ranker Grasses, and more suitable for cattle s— 

(1) Biirrl or Burwalla ; (2) Kbodilee; i3}Motha| 
(4) Gurrur; (o) Kurmukkurrur. 

Rush grasses - 1 , Kass ; 2, Biirwee ; 3, Koos, Kansa, 
pr Dab ; 4, Burput or Pboos is a ‘ bedding ’ grass. 

Lemon-grass (Andropogus citrahtm) is found in some 
localities, but horses do not much care for it. 

, The flower or head of the doob grass is often attack- 
ed by the epiphyte, uredo, S'igetum, which reduces the 
ear to a black mass of sooty powder. 
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We must, ho^vever. regard the doob grass as the 
staple forage grass on this side of India, in the plains. 
4s just remarked, it sends downwards and outwards 
strong thick stem-like roots as well as its tuft-like 
fibrous ones, and is in this way very binding to light 
sandy and alluvial soils. It springs to the surface with 
very little moisture and flourishes when and where 
other specimens die down. 

After beating and picking, dry it well in the sun, 

The stomach of the horse being small, suggests 
either feeding in small quantities and comparatively 
often, in the stable, or the slower process of grazing. 
Troop horses should not only be watered four times daily, 
but fed with grass and grain four times a day at least. 
It will entail a little more trouble and supervision, but 
will save the life of many a horse. 

Now it is well known that horses deprived of suffi- 
ciency of grass, or hay will not only lose condition, and 
that rounded state of the abdomen, the reverse of 
“tucked up,” but health and spirits, which cannot be 
re-established under from four to twelve months. I have 
seen it occur where grass has been scarce, coarse, rooty 
and dirty, also after long marches and camps-of-exercise, 
as well as where none of these conditions existed, but 
where others did that ought not to. 

Horses require bulk as well as quality, and an excess 
of grain will not supply the animal economy with that 
which should be supplied by fresh or dried grass. The 
fmees of horses fed on grain and a deficiency of grass 
becomes tenacious, poultaceous, and not unlike stiff 
porridge or boiled linseed meal, and the stench is 
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u,,l,eavaW., and more 

„,e„t of J'XrtL work hL been heavy, 

iLTiT^f'fSTbmitecl and the intervals between 
tlie grass feed too long. 

Feeding and Food-Grain F,y>uge. 

. to a siiifffe kind of grain, 

a “'’’',t“ert.dX t the best as in England, for 
o„ts would “f they are not a staple gram, 

troop horses; but n in ’sufficient quantities to meet 
aud cannot ^„,ed, and saence 

the dennind. contain in better balanced pro- 

explains it, tn* r-nnutituents of food, and m a 

portions tlie ^^ential 

more '’’Sf tpere is a degree of work sometimes 
But we hnd that th * ”) which oats are not 

exacted from horses b„ means of well- 

able to meet, but 'vlnch can be rnet 

selected mixture of gram. „ ; Vage for troopers. 

cvith thediscussiou ol «,t as a 

Given with mixture is furnisbed, and if pro- 

barley, an excellent - ^ no better feeding compound 

fan be’^gid ho«u* tbaulre called upon to accomplish 
hard-and-fast work. 

We do not agree with 

rsi^rn^r SS kt 

and rice linsks, and a variety of filth. 
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G-ram {Cicer arieimum) has been given from tim 9 
immemorial as a feeding grain prepared in various 
ways, and has been regarded as very suitable for troop 
horses. Once, it had cheapness to recommend it : now 
it is one of the dearest grains in the market ; and, as be- 
fore remarked, Grovernment persists in feeding its horses 
on it, whilst by mixing with barley, and improving the 
diet thereby a reduction of about 25 per cent, would be 
established. This is a loss to the public purse. Oram 
alone is very liable to produce and keep up an irritable 
condition of the bowels, if given over moderation, when 
the stench from the forces is abominably offensive. 
One-third gram and two-thirds barely, iveU crushed, 
alternating with half gram and half barley, and with 
two-thirds gram and one-third barley, are admirable 
feeding proportions, the one or the. other being regulat- 
ed in its administration by work and season. There 
Is no particular reason (unless that of convenieilce) to 
Stand perpetually by one rate of proportion. Attention 
is drawn to the emphasized words “well crushed,” as the 
proper preparation of barley is more important than that 
of any other grain, except cooltee ; nay, it is essential 

Before being accepted for the use of the service, it 
should be well cleaned of grit, earth, and extraneous 
seeds. 

If horses received their ration by measure, a large 
quantity of weevil-eaten grains would affect their allow- 
ance ; but by wheat, there is little or nothing lost, 

A handful, when taken up and shaken, soon declares 
its character ; and if hollow, betrays itself by the husky 
rattle; the holes and the weevil are easily seen; the 
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rtlTp— 

dusty debns. monsoons undei- 

G-ram not careMly s , ^ spots through 

goes a change om-face They appear like spots 

the husk and on to its ^ • nature wiien seen under 

of mildew, but am ™ they are nothing hnt 

the microscope: m all p y^^^^ g^lt 

starchy, ^ open with the thumb nail, not so 

and can ^ it is difficult to crack it with 

mSraard^W; and the higher the temperature the 
f,^tpr will it take up water. 

“ £•« 3 

dear rattle like tha t^t y ^p^^^^ j 

unshrunken, and y ^ or brown shade. 

Thotl 

mot prove them to be new see^. 

a^id does not. I‘*“““„7Vottewise bad. Some 
floating grams M. • ’ „me lilack outside, hard 

^T'^’wtrtS 

TetS,^M“gtthey,sink'iwater, unlike good 

grain, they, fail to. soften. - 
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There are various ways of preparing gram for feeding 
purposes : indeed fashion has its sway in this as in most 
other things. 

No. 1. Soaked whole for a number of hours, — a 
longer time being requii’ed to saturate it in cold than 
in hot weather 5 it occupies more than double its origi- 
nal space, and weighs as much again. 

Two hours are quite suflBcient to thoroughly soak it 
in the hot season, but we often notice that it is steeped 
for over 12 and 14 hours. Of course this is unnecessary,, 
though not actually injurious so long as the gram 
is entire. On the contrary, split gram turns sour by 
undergoing acetic fermentation, if steeped for that time 
when it is not considered fit for food. If the water is 
in excess, soaking deprives the gram of a certain 
amount of nourishment ; this water should not be 
thrown away, but given to the thin horses. 

Though this qjrolonged soaking renders the gram 
physically soft, it neither makes it squashy to the taste 
(one is rather surprised at the dryness it conveys) nor 
does it produce what is termed soft condition.” 

No. 2. Split and soaked for an hour before 
feeding. 

No. 3. Split and given in a dry state. 

No. 4. Split and moistened just before giving. 

■ It is seldom given whole and dry, — never to troopers 
in cantonment — and being a very hard grain, it should 
always be broken finer than mere splitting, unless it is 
soaked in its entirety. , , 
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No. I system makes an excellent preparation for 
rapidly improving the condition of horses that have 
been reduced by hard work or insufficiency of food, or 
both. This was particularly exemplified in a large num- 
ber of horses that once came under my eliarge. They, 
had been overworked, and received for a long time a 
short allowance of exceedingly bad and indigestible 
grass, had been robbed of some of their grain, and not 
meeting with that care, management and supervision 
that they should have had, the majority fell away to 
little more than skeletons, especially those of upwards 
of 13 years of age. 

Here was an instance of systematic debility requiring 
careful hygeinic and dietetic treatment to restore health 
and condition. Their digestive and assimilative organs 
failed in performing their functions properly, and they, 
with pvery other organ and tissue, suffered more or less 
in consequence. It was in this class of case that 
soaked whole gram showed itself so eminently useful 
and recuperative. It was well prepared for mastication 
(though -post mortem examinations show that large 
quantities are bolted whole) for stomachic and intestinal 
digestion, and ultimately, for absorption, and thus, in 
this instance, the soaking increased its adaptability, for 
the operation of a set of organs weakened both struc- 
turally and functionally. Though there can be no 
doubt as to its being a preparation on winch horses can 
live, thrive, and work, we regard it riot so much in 
the light of a natural food, as an artificially alterative 
one, by which property it aids nature to regain con- 
valescence, health and condition. 

In dismissing the discussion of gram, we may deduce, 
that gram alone, no matter how prepared, is not a very 
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suitable gTain for troop horses ; it is not improved by 
the addition of an inferior quality of bran, such is as 
usually furnished by the Commissariat Department : 
if gram must be given alone, let it be well broken up 
and simply moistened with water just before feeding 
and mixed with a little finely chopped hay or grass. 

Barley. 

Like gram this is a staple grain in India, procurable 
almost everywhere, and used extensively for horse 
feeding. In some stations it is the only grain obtain- 
able at a reasonable cost ; for instance, the more northern 
parts of the Punjab administration, where barley forms 
the chief portion or whole of the troopers’ grain forage, 
and as such it is excellent, provided the sample be 
good and it is well crushed. It should be sound, hard, 
short, stout, heavy and thinly husked. Damp and 
mould sample, long, thin seeds with a preponderance of 
husk, must be rejected ; and also that adulterated with 
injurious seeds, sand, mud, and stones. It is not very 
Ijable to insectile attack, but the blue mould fungus is 
said to attack its inner coat. Uncrushed, unground raw 
barley is both difficult to masticate and digest, and in 
this state has frequently caused immense dietetic disturb- 
ance and death ; it will pass out undigested to an unsus- 
pected extent. Even wdien ground by the ordinary 
“ chukki ” or stone hand-mill— in the imperfect manner 
generally seen in Eegiments and Batteries — we have 
practically demonstrated, at much labour, that one seer 
in five is the average daily waste. Boasting facilitates 
the grinding and tends to give a more satisfactory diges- 
tive result, iDut it is not always practicable. It is not 
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advisable to aive roasted barley ungromd or 
Jlme^roubfe, and expense are J^Cnr 

as preparatory processes increase. 

nf jn-indino'— do not mistake the term pecan.. , ^ 

nsiiallY conducted, it only tears some f f 
Pieces and allow a large quantity of whole ones to pa^ 
S,:^h untouched, “if ?here must result no ™te from 
grinding, great care and supervision are ' 

iL country hand-mill is too light to do it ™PplJ 
effectually/and unless the grindere are SY 

hurry the process and limit the grinding P 
i shy separatingtheir surfaces, hy means of a washe 
of leather, doth or cotton, fixed round the base ot the 
pivot of the lower stone, or by other methods. 

Thousands and thousands of tons of S™’ 
harlev but including gram and Indian-corn, ha\e been 

tilci in AfghaniSaS during the -cent 
there, by troop horses, mules, oa:w and ca ^ , 

sequence of its being given uncrnshed._ 

loss, by its passage out of the system m a whole state, 
lias been immense. _ » 

New barley is highly nutritious, ami contains a large 
amount of nitrogcious (muscle-formmg) material, and 

Ten when given alone, if of good quality and wM 
™wo,«d, is a first-class food for Indian troop horses,, 
as well as others. Half gram and halt barley is an ex- 
cellent mixture tor cold weather feeding, and two-tliiids 
barley and one-third gram for hot weather. Presumm 
all arl good, the best training food we know “f “sy*® 
aen&t'al feed consists of one-third exach of gram, oats and 
'Lrley. with an occasional variation m the proportions, 
each slightly preponderating in turn. They must all be 
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‘pTeparerl by crashing, and this can only be properly 
, accomplished bypassing them between the smooth 
-wrought-iron wheels of machinery; no other method 
brings these grains into so thorough and fit a form for 
feeding purposes. Of course, the pressure of the wheels 
‘requires regulating for each description of grain ; 25 
per cent, can be saved by using the machinery alluded 
to either by steam, horse, bullock, water or hand power* 
By the slower process of hand power a couple of syces 
are. able to work easily and satisfactorily a little machine 
made by Messrs. Turner, Ipswich, and known as their 
“ Model Corn and Seed Crusher,” No. 11, weighing (box, 
pedestal and all included) IhGlbs. It packs for trans- 
port irdo the box pedestal and fixes on t(y it for use. It 
will break up (as coarsely or as finely as desired) about 
six maunds of gram per hour and four or five of barley, 
with two or three pairs of syces to work it. Barley and 
oats are crushed into tiny wafers or scales, and being 
only flattened — not ground — no flour is wasted, and not 
a single grain escapes uncrushed. The same class of 
machinery on a larger scale may be more useful and 
.rapid in execution, but certainly not more satisfactory 
in result, or handy for transport. I have known one of 
these little machines, crush barley and gram for 178 
horses daily for over twelve months, so efi^ectual and 
expeditious was its action and power. Syces, who have 
a great objection to touch the ordinary mill- stones, 
willingly work these machines, and, as they are most 
simply constructed, require but little understanding. 
There is no danger of their getting out of order under 
ordinary care ; there are neither cog-wheels nor ribbed 
rollers to go wrong. In the crushing of barley they 
will save nine pies per maund to the battery or trooj) 
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eommander. Thus it will be seen that not only does this 
kind of machinery quickly pay for itself, but, as it were, 
increases the daily ration of every horse nearly 21b8, 
Cattle feeders and milk sellers are so well aware of tde 
amount of waste grain that is found in horse (troop) 
manure (where barley is used) that they either -wind- 
sift the dry droppings or feed their cattle on the fresh 
ones. 

vSoaking cannot be applied satisfactorily to barley. 

Btan* 

Is one article when pure, and another when issued by 
the Commissariat of India. It is, however, difficult to 
procure in the quantities now required for troop horses, 
viz., Gue-fourth of the grain ration, and therefore, are as 
much as told to put up -with the adulterated stuff ten- 
dered. I argue that it is much better to give a substi- 
tute that one know^s will do a horse good, than to give 
bran like this which can do him no good, but probably 
harm. 

Bran when pure is an excellent alterative food, a 
.gentle lexative, incomparable as an adjunct to a low 
diet, useful in sickness, convalescence, obesity, plethora 
and inaction, but it is not a fitting food alone or in the 
proportion of one-fourth the ration, one-eiglith would 
be preferable, except under special circumstances. 
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SBCTIOH XTIL 

VETERINAKY INSTRUCTION. 


107. Every officer and as many men as possible 
should be put through an elementary course of veterinary 
instruction so as to get some knowledge of the ordinary 
diseases of horses, their symptoms and simple remediesj 
and to be able to act on an emergency without profes- 
sional assistance. 

An excellent book for ready reference and most suit- 
able for field service, as it is so small and light, is 
“Indian Horse Notes” by Major C; from which the 
following extracts will be useful and should be remem- 
bered by all ranks : — * 

External and Local Diseases. 

Symptoms. Treatment. 


Skill finn anti im- Good grooming and diet, 
movable on and st€*ady but not 
body. severe exercise. Bran- 

ma&bes for supper, and 
green food (carrots, 
lucerne, or guineagrass, 
&c.,) daily in small quan- 
tities. Warm clotliing. 
Stable well ventilated. 
If costive, give alee ball 


Disease and 
probable cause. 

Hide bound — from 
bad keep or de- 
ranged stomach, 

. 01 rr-sult of long 
illness. 
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Disease and 
probable cause. 


Symptoms. 


Treatment. 


as described in “ Reme- 
dies.’' An alterative, con- 


sisting of two parts of 
sulphur, two parts nitre 
and one part black anti- 
mony, may be safely 
given mixed in the food 


Swelled 1 e g s— 
‘ (Lymphangitis), 
from hard work 
and debility, or 
„ from no work 
a 11 d want of 
■ exercise. 


Swelling, usually 
of one hind leg 
only, goes down- 
wards: generally 
preceded by lo.«s 
of appetite and 
fever fit. 


for ten days. 

Don’t blister or fire, but 
hand- rub and apply 
warm fomentations and 
flannel bandages. At- 
tend to diet and exercise 
gently. If from debility, 
give tonics. 


.Strain of .suspen- 
sary- ligaments, 
which run down 
each side of the 
legs, from hard 
- work specially 
galloping. 
iV'ofe. — These liga- 
ments are not 
elastic like the 
back sinew'3. 


Local swelling 
and tenderness, 
leg usually is 
kept bent, with 
toe only touch- 
ing the ground. 
T li e animal 
limps if trotted. 


Dip the leg every hour in 
a bucket of cold water, 
' instead of bandaging it, 
until swelling has sub- 
sided. Keep in loose 
stall for three or four 
months, and then only 
give wmlking exercise 
for another three 
months, when a cure 
may perhaps be effected. 


Strain of the back 
sinews or of the 
: sheath covering 
, them. 


Same as above, 
but the fetlock, 
will probably be 
bent forward 
more than it was 
before. Trotting 
will apparently 
lessen the lame- 
ness teraporari- 

Jl: I 


Apply cold water band- 
ages of chamois leather 
for a fortnight, put on 
high heeled shoe, give 
cooling diet and mild 
aperients. When heat 
and tenderness have 
gone blister the spot 
effected. 
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Symptoms. , Treatment, 


Crai-ks of skin on If slight, apply marigold 
back of pastern, ointment. If inflamed, 
with watery dis- first apply carrot arid 
charge, which charcoal poultice (see 

sometimes “ Hemedies ”), followed 

smells nasty. by chloride or' zinc oint- 
ment, or apply a mixture 
of one part of Goulard's 
Extract and four parts 
glycerine cream or oil. 
PreAmntive is fresh but- 
ter or glycerine rubfjed 
on heel half an hour be- 
fore exercise. 

Grease, generally Cracked heels in Treat as above for bad 
groom’s fault as aggravated form cracked heels. The 

- above but occ-i- with foetkl dis- poultices must be conti- 

sionally it is charge. Local luied till all inflitmatiun 

constitutional, swelling, with has gone. Also give mild 
. White heela most moist and greasy ionic internally, 

liable to this. skin. 

Sandcrack, from A crack down the Clean crack, with sponge, 
brittleness o f hoof, usually on dry thoroughly. Witiv 

hoof and hard inner side, and file or hot iron make 

trotting or con- quite sudden. small nick below (and 

cuasion. a!>ove also if possible,! 

the crack to stop it. 
Hub in hoplemuroma, 
hind hoof tightly with 
cord or tape or an arti- 
ficial clasp, if one can 
he obtained. Apply 
corf'iiet ointment to ac- 
celerate fresh horn. 
dVork must he light, 
bat rest is best. 




Diseases and 
probable cause. 


Cracked heels or 
I chapped' heels, 
from damp leet, 
usually groom’s 
Carelessness in 
■ not drying them. 
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Disease and 
probable cause. 

Symptoms. 

Treatment. 

Contraction, from 
bad shoeing cut- 
ting nway bars 
on sole, or natu- 
ral deformity. 

Foot too oblong, 
and heels closed 
together, A hol- 
low at quarters 
{i,e. side of hoof) 
is a very bad 
symptom. 

Watch shoeing carefully. 
Sole to be thinned, heels 
lower(5d. Shoe mvist fit 
properly with only 2 or 
even 1 nail on inner 
side and 3 on outer side. 
Bars and frog must not 
be cut away. Shoeing 
with tips only (to be 
removed and ' replaced 
twice as often as ordi- 
nary shoes) for a few 
months is desirable. 

1 Thrush, from con- 

i traction, want 

i of exercise, wet 

1 feet, and ueg- 

i lect. 

( ■ 

Slight lameness 
and tenderness 
when exercised. 
Deep cleft in 
frog, wdiich has 
fcetid smell and 
emits slight dis- 
charge. 

Cut away loose born, in- 
sert hoplemiiroma or tar 
w'ithplugof hemp. If 
very bud, first poultice. 
Keep foot dry and clean, 
let frog grow, and use 
bar shoe for a month. 

i 

! Corns from bad 

i shoeing or injury 

V from a pebble, or 

i concussion. 

Lameness. Eed- 
disli spot on sole 
in the angle be- 
tween bars and 
outer wall of 
hoof. Horse flin- 
ches when the 
[ spot is pressed. 

Eemove shoe, poultice, 
then pare away corn 
gently, and apply 
hople'muroma or chlo- 
ride of zinc. Use a bar 
shoe for two nionths, 
with cavity opposite 
the corn. 
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Internal Diseases. 


Disease and 
probable cause. 


Fever, from chill, 
exposure, high 
feeding or ac- 
c 0 m p a n y i n g 
local pain or iu- 
fiammation. 


Catarrh, or Com- 
mon cold, from 
sudden change 
pf temperature 
or chill. 


Symptoms. 

Treatment, 

Suddenly shivers, 
nose clammy, 
ears and legs 
cold. Second 
stage— skin hot' 
and dry, lassi- 
tude, off feed, 
pulse and breath- 
ing quick. Sub- 
sequent weak- 
ness. 

! At once put on warm 
clothing and flannel leg 
b indages. Steam head 
and give hot mash. 10 
to L'O drops of tinetura^ 
of aconite is a safe se- 
dative, or give two 
drachms of nitre every 
two hours in hot wasli. 
Sponge head and body 
with vinegar and water 
occasionally. Keep sta- 
ble Cool. After fever is 
over, give tonics. If a 
horse wont eat nitre in 


a mash, two ounces of 
sweet spirits of nitre in 
half a pint of water 
can be given instead, pr 
a ball made of o n e 
drachm of camphor 
with two drachms of 
nitre. 


Same a.s fever, 
but has also 
cough, brown 
discharge from 
nose, and run- j 
ning from eyes. 
Sneezing fits 
often occur be- 
j fore catarrh and 
should not be 


Same as above first day. 
Steam head repeatedly, 
stop gram, give hot 
mashes and green food 
only. Plenty of water 
to drink, with the chill 
off it. If constipated, 
enema of warm water. 
Purgatives are danger- 
ous. 




Symptoms 


Treatment. 


Disease and 
probable cause. 


Colic (Spasmodic) 
from bad food, 
or chill, or drink- 
ing well water 
. (i.e. hard). Some- 
times no assign- 
able cause. 

^ote. —Take care 
irot to mistake 
laminitis or en- 
teritis for colic. 
In laminitis hoof 
of foot effected 
' is hot. In ente- 
ritis pain is not 
i n t e r m ittent, 
and the belly is 
both hot and ten- 
der. With .stal- 
lions, scrotal 
hernia is often 
• mistaken for 
colic, as describ- 
ed in “ Accidents 
and Injuries.” 


neglected. Im- 
mediate steam- 
ing of the head 
may avert the 
catarrh. 

No fever or other 
preliminary 
syra p toms (if 
horse passesurine 
it is not colic). 
The horse stamps 
and constantly 
looks at and 
even bites his 
sides and bell.y, 
which is not hot 
or lender and 
pressure of the 
hand on it seems 
to give relief. 
The face is hag- 
gard and anxious 
nostrils and lips 
drawn back. 
Pain is not con- 
stant, but gripes 
are sudden, vio- 
lent, and inter- 
mittent, when 
horse drops 
down and rolls 
on his b ick if he 
can. If body is 
sweaty, it is a 
very bad case, . . 


A smart canter, with im-s 
mediate rubbing down 
at first sight of a cold 
will often stop it at 
once. 

Immediate action neces- 
sary, or guts get en- 
tangled from griping, 
and horse must die. 
Rub belly and sides 
hard by hand and exer- 
cise if possible. Back- 
rake and give colic 
clyster (1 pint turpent- 
ine in 2 quarts hot 
soapsuchs) at once or if 
you can’t get it, give 
warm water enema. 
Give camphor ball (1^ 
drachms) at once repeat- 
ing every half hour till 
gripe.s stop. If camphor 
not at hand, give quart 
of beer warm with 
2 glasses whisky and 
one ounce powdered 
ginger in it. Keep 
body warm, and after- 
wards give mnshe.s. For 
various colic . medicine 
see ‘‘ Proscriptions.’’ 
ounces chlorodyne in a 
pint of oil (linseed or 
olive) may be given on 
first ; symptoms if no- 
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Disease and 
probable cause. 

Symptoms. 

Treatment. 

Colic (Flatulent), 
from drinking 
too soon after 
feeding or eating 
moist green food. 

Same as above, 
but belly also 
swells and is 
hard. Delirium 
often occurs. 

Eye is dull and 
sleepy ; pulse 
feeble, Extrimi- 
ties are cold. 

thing else is available.' 

The hommopathic reme- 
dy is 12 drops of niix- 
vomica on a bit of 
bread. 

Give drench of — 

Linseed oil 12 oz s 

Tincture of 

opium 1 ,, ruJjbnijEj 

Turpentine 2 „ backrak- 
Or 2 to 4 r’te?*' 
drachms of clothing 
chloride of lime and diet i 

in a quart of above, 

tepid Water. J 

■ Diarrbcea, from 
umvhole some 
diet or hard rid- 
ing, or debility. 

Purges in small 
quantities a t 
evei-y movement 
; feverish. 

Give 4 lbs. dry bran mix-, 
ed with food daily, rice 

W’ater imstead of cold' 

water to drink and keep 1 

warmly clothed. 

Avoid aloes. If very bad i 

give once a day an, i 

ounce of tinctui*e of 
opium in pint of rice 
water as a drench, or 2 
drachms of catechu.' 

Work should be mode- 
rate. 

;'Lampas, indiges- 
tion, or cutting 
. of the teeth. 

Palate swollen, 
60 that horse 
can’t feed pro- 
perly. , 

Cooling diet generally 
sufficient. If not, make 
three slight cuts wdth 
penknife down palate, 
fvever use a hot iron 
for this.. 
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Accidmis mid Injuries, 

Blay, be slight, only hair scraped off when loose folds 
^ _ of wet linen will be sufficient ; bad 

wdien blood is seen; or very bad 
wffien the synovial glands are cut, and a glary yellowish 
transparent fluid comes out besides blood. 

First temove all dirt by squeezing sponge soaked with 
water (warm, if immediately availr 
Treatment. better use cold 

than wait) above the wound so as not to touch the in- 
jured parts with sponge. If the synovial gland is not 
cut, dab the knee gently with sponge four or five times 
a day for five minutes at a time, with a w'ash compound 
of three drachms carbolic acid to a quart of lukewarm 
Water. 


If a horse with broken knees lies down, he will, 
in bending his legs, constantly re-open the wound, 
therefore either sling him, or tie up his head so that he 
6annot lie dowm. His head should be towards the 
stable entrance to avoid turning him round each time 
his knees are attended to. 

, If synovial fluid comes out, let it coagulate until it 
drops off of its own accord, and use chloride of zinc lotion 
constantly (1 grain to 1 oz. of water). Any bits of loose 
skin must be, as far as possible, restored to original 
position. Whilst horse is recovering, give cooling food. 
When a broken knee is healed, dress the whole front of 
the knee and round it with James’, or any similar 
blister to take off all the hair both above and below the 
injured part. In a month, during which it should be 
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gently rubbed downwm’ds daily to make it lie smooth, 
fresh hair will have grown without any difference in 
colour to mark the wound as there would have been 
' without the blister. 

Gunpowder mixed with a little water will tempo- 
rarily conceal a slight scar, on any dark coloured horse 

Never stitch up a broken knee, don’t probe it, don’t 
cut off broken skin, don’t poultice or apply hot fomen- 
tation, and don’t bandage leg tightly, or you stop cir- 
culation of blood. Don’t let the horse touch his knee 
with his mouth and forbid the syce using the favourite 
native remedy called Nilburee. 

If the impediment in the throat can be felt by hand 
, . from outside, push it gently ud 

and down ; if it can be thus moved, 
however slightly, the cure will probably be easy. ' Give 
liquids, such as gruel, or an emulsion made of equal 
quantities of oil and water mixed together by a small 
addition of carbonate of potash. Whilst swallowu'ng the 
liquid, the horse’s throat to be rubbed gently by hand. 

On emergencies, pour as much water as possible down 
the throat in hopes that in coughing out the water, 
the obstruction will come with it. 

A veterinary surgeon can clear the throat with a 
probany (too difficult an operation for a non-profession- 
al) or can make a cut into the throat called Tracheo- 
tomy. 

An injection of morphia under the skin is useful to 
lessen the spasms of choking, which might kill the horse. 
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Pricks in shoeing. 


Apply carbolic ointment or lotion, or Friar’s Balsam, 
p. , j , or zinc ointment. See if edge of 

^ ^ girth has got hard ; if so, put on a 

bit of lambskin, hair side nearest body, or sew on a piece 
of lint in several folds. 

Tlie FitzWilliam girth is a good preventive. (Sold 
for 11s. by Davis and Co., 14 Strand, London.) 

Don’t let the shoe be wrenched otF, but draw each 
nail separately and examine it at 
once. If there be moisture on it, 
the injury is there. If lameness be severe, poultice 
foot for three days, and pare away the sole at the 
nail hole. When all pain has gone, rub in hoplemu- 
roma, or apply chloride of zinc. If the case is very 
bad with inflammation of foot, treat as for cpiittor. 
From undue pressure of saddle or harness. If pos.si- 
ble do not work the animal, though 
Sore hack or Should- be well exercised, and 

bathe the spot effected for half an 
hour at a time, several times a day with a warm lotion 
of one wineglassful of arnica or spirits in half a bucket 
of water,, if the skin is not broken, till tlie swelling has 
subsided. But on a campaign, or wdien travelling, this 
may be too tedious and impracticable ; if so, bathe the 
part frequently with 1 ounce of salt dissolved in half 
a tumbler of water, and pour cold water from a bhisti’s 
mnssock on the spot twice a day from a height of 3 or 
4 feet as a douche. Water can be made cold by dissolv- 
ing a little nitre in it. If a bit of skin be knocked off 
without any swelling or tenderness, apply Friar’s 
]3alsain for a speedy healing. If there is a hot and 
tender swelling on the withers, inside of which matter 
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can be discerned by pressure of the finger, the treat- 
ment for Fistuia must be followed. For open sores 
ayjply either carbolic or zinc ointment, or the following 
is an excellent yet simple remedy : mix about 5 ounces 
of camphor with 1 fluid ounce of carbolic acid in a 
bottle, shake violently and before use put it in the sun 
or before a fire. Pour a little frequently over the sore, 
and at night apply a piece of lint steeped in the mixture 
to the spot, also if the horse must be used, whilst at 
work. This mixture is soothing, healing, keeps off 
flies and destroys maggots. It must have more camphor 
than the acid can melt, so if all the camphor be taken 
up, add more. With this proviso, either or both of the 
drugs may be added to the bottle as its contents are 
expended. Don’t add oil or anything else. This is 
specially useful when a large number of animals, such 
as transport ponies, ^ have to be treated, being clieap 
and efficacious. 

If sores are inside, wash with alum and water. If at 
corners, use weak solution 
ore mout i. chloride of zinc ; or if a hard lump 

is formed, rub in a little blistering ointment just above 
corner of mouth. See that bridle is made to fit propxnly. 
Is a name given to a swelling or wound inside of and 
o , close to one knee from blow given 

apeeaycut. by the other fore-foot whilst going 

fast. If the injury be caused to the fetlock, it is called 
Brushing ; when coronet of hind foot is hit by shoe of 
fore-foot it is a Tread ; but if the heel of coronet of a 
fore-foot is injured by the shoe of hind foot it is an, 
Over-reach. In each case the treatment is the same. 
First foment the swelling and clean put ail dirt. 
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as a preventive. 

Faults and tricks. 

, 4 - 'Knlrl of anv bar with teetb and 

The horse catches ,-hioh spoils his 

Crib-biting. ^e^tb and digestion. Ihis tricic 

is soon acqnired from o/U 

separate a stall fo^ Wm to Hot at his 

Seas” e^Tmove aU bars or smear ttrem with kerosine 

oil. If very bad, get a “ bar muzzle. 

« stallions wh^indn^ge^ m^h™ 1^, 

Rearing. testicles and connect it by strap to 

the bit. This causes such pam each time he rears as to 
induce him soon to abandon the h,ibrt. 

SBCTION XVIII. 

SWIMliilNGllOKSES. 

^ Utter 4'o. 2587-£., dated 18(/i. Jinif 1893, 

C 0 f,y <7 , Officer Commanding, Peshawar. 

&o;: toZMjuLt-Oeoeral in Indiw. .. 

IQ.) I have the honour to forward, for the 

• MW Excellency the Coiiirnander-in-Chiet, a 

I'e^rfly Mafor Mone^Oth , Bengal Lancers, of the 
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course of insbruction in swimming horses carried out 
under his orders. 

(2) . 1 saw all four squadrons swim the Kabul river 

on the last days of their practice, and accompanied the 
|;hree squadrons on the 10th of June. 

(3) . I was much struck by the confidence dis-» 
played both by men and horses — the result of sound and 
careful instruction. 

(4) , There was no hesitation on the part of the 
horses in entering the water ; many of them galloped 
in, and appeared to enjoy the swim as much as the men, 
who evinced the greatest keenness and interest. 

(5) . The Kabul river, at the place selected, was 
about one hundred yards wide with a current flowing at 
a velocity which I estimated at a little more than four 
miles an hour. No horse was carried down stream jimeh 
more than a hundred yards. 

(6) . The experiment was carried out as follows: — • 

Eac-h squadron having been drawn up on the bank, 
the men were ordered to — 

Dismount. 

Undress, 

Unsaddle. 

Pack saddles and kits in blankets. 

Load kits in boats. 

Mount. 

Advance and swim river. 

Unloadboats. 

\ Dress. 
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Saddle. 

Mount. 

Advance about 100 yarda. 
Dismount. 

Fire a volley. 


The average time occupied by each squadron from 
the order “Dismount” till the first volley was fi.red 
was, as nearly as possible, 20 minutes. 


(7) . The few non-swimmers among the men crossed 
in the boats with the kits, their horses being led across 
by some of the best swimmers, who had no difficulty in 
managing two horses, 

(8 ) . The rafts designed by Captains Peyton and Angelo 
were in the first instance taken across by the men; 

On the return journey the experiment was tried of 
making horses tow them. As stated by Major Aloney, 
this proved most successful. 

(9) . I also directed a number of horses to be turned 
loose and driven across. They crossed without the least 
hesitation, rejoining their companions on the opposite 
bank. 

(10) . Major Money informs me that on the first day 
he found his own charger and many other horses most 
unwilling to trust themselves in deep water, but they 
rapidly gained confidence. 

(11) . The great success of the experiments shows 
the necessity for careful training, and also how little 
training is required. Three • days’ practice would ap- 

to be sufficient, Without any practice, I doubt if 
any regiment would be able to cross a river without 
very great delay, and probably with some casualties. 
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Copy of a letter from the Officer Commanding, ^th 

Bengal Lancers, to the Assistant Adjutant- General, 

Peshawar Jjistrict, No. 33u-(t., dated loth June 

1893. 

In accordance with verbal orders received from the 
Brigadier-General Commanding, I have the honour to 
forward a report on the swimming of the Kabul river 
near the village of Khazana, on the Shubkadr road, by 
the regiment under nij command. 

(2) . The spot which I myself selected with Captain 
Peyton is situated about 9 miles from the lines of the 
regiment, and is a most suitable one for the purpose 
required, 

(3) . With the help of two boats kindly lent by the 
Executive Engineer, Public Works Department, Qiie of 
which was kept in the middle of and some way down 
stream, and whereon two of the be.st swimmers were in- 
variably posted ready to assist any man in difficulty, the 
danger of any one being drowned was reduced to a 
minimum, i am glad to’ be able to report that the 
whole of the practice was completed without casualty of 
any kind. 

(4) . The first squadron was instructed by Captain 
A. G. Peyton, the squadron commander. Owing to so 
many officers being absent at different classes, and in 
order to finish the swimming of the whole regiment 
during the most favourable season of the year, and 
before the second leave and furlough men went away, 
I divided the remaining six troops into two parties, the 
■first of which, consisting of 3rd, 4th, and 5th troops, 


was instructed by Captain F: W. P. -Angelo, and tbd 
second, consisting of the 6th, 7th, and 8th troops, by 
myself. ^ 

(5) . I forward the reports of the two abovenamed 
officers. . 

(6) . With regard to the instruction of the 6tb, 7th 
and 8th troops, it was carried out in a similar manner 
to that described by Captains Peyton and Angelo. 

(7) . A statement showing the number in each class 
of swimmers in the above three troops is attached. 

(8) . Two horses in the whole regiment were found 
to be quite unable to swim. Those horses which were 
not good swimmers have since been instructed. 

(9) . The rafts, as described by Captains Peyton and 
Angeho, made u^.) of lances, mussucks and leading ropes 
all of which articles would be available with each 
squadron on active service, would, in the absence of wood, 
answ'er the purpose perffietly, and there would be no 
difficulty whatever in crossing any river. 

(10) . In the presence of the Brigadier-Cleneral 
Commanding, the 1st .squadron crossed the Kabul river 
on the 16th May 1896, and General Kinloeh saw the 
2nd, 6rd, and 4th squadrons cross the same river on 
the 10th .Tune 1893. 

(l\\ 111 accordanee with the Brigadier-General’s 

instructions, an experiment was made of making horses 
tow the rafts across, and was found to answer admirably. 
On service this would save tlie good swimmers, who, as 
a rule, are the best men,. for it is very tiring to pull or 
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push these rafts when swimming. Two horses were 
attached with ropes to each raft. This, of course, would 
only be necessary in the event of a broad river; 
otherwise men on land could pull the rafts to and fro. 

( 12) . Every man and ev'ery horse present, with the 
exception of recruits and young horses, has now 
undergone a course of instruction, artd an early 
opportunity will be taken of instructing any men who 
were absent on command, furlough or leave. 

(13) . I ivuuld, in conclusion, beg to state that -I 
would now have no fear of crossing pretty well any river 
in India with the 9th Bengal Lancers. The horses 
know now what is required of them, and men have every 
confidence. 
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Siuimmirig Instruction. 

Okders having been received for the men and horses 

„ of the regiment to be instructed 

Peyton/^- in swimming a river. The 1st 

squadron was told off for that 
duty, and went through the following course: — 

On Monday, May 1st, the squadron paraded in 
^ ^ Hindustani clothes at the tank 

in the 9th B, L., lines, and the 
men were examined to test their 
swimming capabilities. They were divided into three 
classes — 

(1) Those who could swim well. 

(2) Those who could swim a little. 

( 3) Those who were unable to swim. 

Of the 1st Troop, out of 40 Native officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men j)resent, there were 
of— 

Men who could swim well ... 

Men who could swim a little 

Men unable to swim ... 

Of the ^nd Troop — 

Men who could swim well ... 

Men who could swim a little 

Men unable to swim 


28 

6 

a 

40 


... 32 
... 5 


42 
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Making a total in the squadron— 


In class (1) 

... 60 

(2) ... 

... 11 

(3) ... 

11 


82 


On the following day the good swimmers paraded 
rr , Tir o j with their horses, the remainder 
Tuesday, May 2nd, (at’ the tank). 

The following points were explained to the men— , i 


fl). That in entering a river the horses should he 
ridden in until the horse is out of his depth, when 
the man should slip off to the down-stream side > and 
hold on to his horse by his mane. 

(2). The reins should be knotted, and a lock of the 
mane put through the knot to prevent their slipping 
over the horse’s £ead. , 


(3) . That the horse should be guided by Sfilashing 
water into his face. (In practice this proved to be 
useless.; 

(4) . That in eases where a horse showed no dis- 
inclination to cross a river, , that it would be as well 
to catch hold Of the hcU'se by his tail, as it leaves 
hiin free and does not impede his swimming action. 
Having- impressed these points u|M)n them, each man 
in Xurii was made to enter the tank with his horse 
and swim round it. 




'o Gommsnce 
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Half the distance the horse was held by the manej 
the other half by the tail. 

The men who could only swim' a little were given 
an hour’s swimming practice. 

Those who could not swim at all w^ere placed under 
instructors, and taught to swim by means of a rope 
fastened round their chest and under the armpits, and 
which was attached by the other end to a pole. 

The pole was held by a man on the bank. 


Wednesday, May 3rd, 
1893. 


On May 3rd the squadron parad» 
ed at the tank for instruction iij 
making rafts. 


The only available materials at the time were lances, 
leading ropes, and mussucks, of the latter, of , which 
there are eight* i)er squadron. 


After many experiments, we evolved a raft which, 
I think, is as good as can be made with the materials. 
To commence with, a lance is non-supporting, as it 
will not float ; therefore the mussucks have to carry 
the weight of the lances in addition to anything that 
might be put on them. 

It therefore became necessary to utilize as few lances 
as possible. 

I attach a diagramf showing the way in which the 
raft is constructed. 


Should be ten, E, G., Money, Major, 
t Plate 1. 
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The following materials are necessary to make a 
raft : — 

Lances. .... ... ... 30(or20)* 

Leading ropes ... ... ... 12 

Maissucks ... ... ... 4 t 

Fig. (Ill) shows how to commence the raft; there 
are four lances each side and four through the centre. 

These lances are then lashed at the corners so as to 
make a square with 6 feet sides, the whole length of 
the lance being 9 feet 7 inches. If a larger square is 
made, the lance shafts are apt to be broken with the 
weight placed upon them. 

Care should be taken to have two complete sides 
fz’ee from points. This can be done if the lances are 
arranged as shown in diagram. 

Ten lances are then slipped in betw^een the lances 
forming the frame-work (Fig. II), and evenly distri- 
buted over the surface. They should then be securely 
lashed in position (Fig, I). 

The four mussucks having been filled with air and 
securely tied up are now fastened on to the four corners 
of the raft, but well underneath. 

If a fifth mussuck is available ' (and it is very neces- 
sary), it should be fastened in the centre. 

The raft (which can easily be carried by a couple of 
men) can now be turned over and placed in the water. 

* Half the number of lances can be used, but it makes the 
sides rather weak, 

t It is better to make one. raft- with 8 mussucks than two 
with 4, : ■ 
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A raft of this description will carry four maimds 
without sinking to the level of the water. Its weak 
point is that, in the event of the air escaping out of the 
inussucks to any great extent, the whole thing would 
vsink. 

But I need scarcely remark that if planks or any cut 
wood was available a raft of the above description 
would not be made. 

I had a raft of lances taken across the river with a 
considerable, weight upon it. 

It was perfectly buoyant, though the strength of the 
current caused the water to wash over it to a certain 
extent. 

It is presumed that on service the men would carry 
the canvas cliiigul, patterns of which are kept in all 
store-rooms. I found that, after having them, well 
soaked with water, they became air-tight. Some thirty 
or forty of these with lances woxild be capable of sustain- 
ing great weight. As there are only two in the store- 
room, I am unable to test their capabilities thoroughly. 

When sending my raft across the river, I took the 
precaution of fastening a long rope to it with an inflated 
miissuck at the other end, so that in case it had by any 
unforeseen accident sank, I should have been able to 
recover it. 

Having the previous day found a place suitable for 

FtMay, May 5th. crossing, and having by personal 
experience lound how diracult it 
was in a swift current to make a horse cross the stream, 
if he was unwilling to do so, arrangements were made 
to luiN'e a boat on the spot. 
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The first two horses were towed across separately by 
sneatis of a long rope fastened to their bits, the other 
end being held by a man in a boat. Each rider holding 
on to his horse’s mane and guiding him as tar as 
possible. 

When the third horse was being towed across, another 
man was ordered to j)ut his horse in the water to see if 
he would follow the lead. This proved at the first, 
second and third attempt a failure, as each time after 
the horse had been carried some way down the stream, 
he fought his way back to the bank. 

After this four horses were sent in at a time ; two, 
besides the towed horse, succeeded in reaching the 
opposite bank. 

From this time there was no further difficulty, all 
the horses, with about two exceptions, crossing without 
assistance from the boat. 

When a batch of horses entered the river, the men 
on the ox)posite bank used to shout. This had an 
excellent effect, as it attracted the swimming horses’ 
attention and made them go for their comj)anions. 

The horses were all fed on reaching the ox)i)osite 
bank. 

After this, the horses were mounted, and the men 
entered the water in column of sections with about 
twenty yards’ interval between sections and some five 
to ten yards between files. i 

All the horses crossed without the slightest both^^fi ' 
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The results of to-day’s practice went to show — 

(1) That horses don’t fear the water. 

(2) That splashing water on a horse’s face will 

not make him go the w'ay you wish him to 
if he has different ideas on the subject. 

(3) That if a horse objects to crossing, the only 

thing to do is to slip a finger through the 
ring of the bridoon, and, by swimming a 
little in front of him, force him to follow ; 
but you must head your horse. Or if you 
tighten the rein furthest from you, you can 
keep his head half upstream. 


The squadron paraded on the bank with horses in 
Saturtaj., May 6th. marching order, and the men 

were practised in packing their 
kits and making rafts in the following manner. 

The squadron having been dismounted, the order was 
given to unfasten leading ropes. 

Even numbers were then ordered to fall out and place 
their lances and leading ropes on the ground in front of 
their troops. 

As soon as this was done, odd numbers were ordered 
to fall out and do the same. 


The non-swimmers, to the extent of six per troop, 
were ordered to fall out as raft-makers, they having 
previously been instructed in making them. 


While the rafts were being made, the remainder of 
the squadron were ordered to spread their blankets on 
the ground, to undress, unsaddle, and to tie up the 
whole kit in the blanket. 
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After this each man was practised in making a raftj 
and shown how the lances should be lashed. 

l\Ionday, May 8th, The whole squadron paraded at 
1893. ' the Kabul river at 6 a.m. 

Tlie squadron was formed up and dismounted, as 
detailed in yesterday’s drill. ; 

Lances and leading ropes having been piled in front 
of troops, the non-swimmers set to work to make the 
rafts, while the remainder of the squadron undressed 
and packed their kits into blankets. 

This having been done, a certain number of the 1st 
Troop were told off to place the “1st Troop kits” into 
the boat that was there for the purpose. ' 

Four good swimmers were told off to reach raft (2). 
The remainder of the 1st Troop mounted and swam 
the -river by sections with an interval between. 

Eveiy horse crossed without giving the least trouble. 
As soon as the 1st Troop kits had been landed, the 
boat was loaded with the 2nd Troop kits, the latter 
troop mounting and swimming the river in the same 
formation as the 1st Troop. 

During this time the rafts, which, had been loaded 
wit logs of wood to test their carrying capabilities, were 
successfully piloted across the river and were quite 
successful. 

The horses were now fed, and after an interval re- 
sw^am the river. 

Wednesday, May The squadron paraded again. 

lOtii, 1893. at the river. 
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The 1st Troop were instructed after crossing to boot 
and saddle on the other side of the river, to advance a 
hundred yards, dismount, and fire a volley, with a view 
of seeing how long it would take. 

Owing to there being only one small boat to take 
the kits across, and which had to make four trips, the 
troop took 45 minutes from the moment they received 
the order to undress and unsaddle to the time that they 
fired their first volley. 

I saw that, with the assistance of a larger or more 
boats, the time could be considerably reduced. 

The 'iiid Troop was in the meantime employed in 
making a raft out of logs of wood, which was quite 
successful; only owing to its great weight it had been 
taken some hundred and fifty yards down the stream 
before it was brought safely to the. other bank. 

The horses were fed and then returned to the other 
bank, this time by’’ troops, first front rank, and then 
rear rank. 

The squadron paraded on tlie banks of the river to 
swim across in presence of General 
^^Saturday, May p;;;inloch, Commanding Peshawar 

District. 

The 1st Troop was detailed to swim the river as on 
the previous day, and to remount and fire a volley to 
show how quickly it could be done. 

A boat was in attendance, capable of carrying all the 
first Troop kits in one trip. 

From the moment they received the command to 
undress to the firing of the first volley on the opj)osite 
bank occupied exactly twenty-five minutes, but to the 
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time they were mounted ready to attack was only 
twenty minutes. 

The 2nd Troop constructed a raft of lances and 
mussucks, and, two men being placed upon it, it was 
taken to the other side of the river. 

The rest of the troop swam across. 

At the request of Greneral Kinloch, experiments were 
made to see if horses would cross the river forwards 
and backwards of their own accord if they were given a 
lead. 

First eight men swam their horses across, four others 
being sent in without riders, and all crossed. 

On returning, the twelve men dismounted before 
they got into deep water, and the horses all made 
straight for the opposite bank without their riders. 

This of course, means a great saving of time in the 
case of a regiment having many non-swimmers, as if they 
are properly trained, the horses of non-swimmers can 
be driven into the water with the rest of the regiment 
instead of men having to return across the river to 
take them over. 

‘ This concluded the swimming in.struction of the Isfc 
squadron. I may add that at this date every man of 
the squadron present is capable of taking his horse 
across the river. 

Attached is a sketch* showing construction of a log 
raft. This was made by the 2nd Troop on Wednesday, 
May loth. It was capable of carrying great weight; 
but, being in itself so heavy, it was a somewhat diffi- 
cult business getting it across the river. 







ger to make, m h. 
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The spaces left afc C., D- and E. are necessary to 
enable one to securely lash the cross logs. 

The lashing shown in Figs. II and III are, I think, 
the best to use, as they can be made very tight. 

The diagram on Plate III shows how a raft of lances 
may be made with all the points protected. 


Report bj' 
Angelo. 


Captain 


I have the honour to report that the instruction 
in sw'imming of my squadron 
and the 5th Troop was carried 
out on similar principles to that 
of the 1st squadron, and was conducted as follows. 

(2) On the 15th May I commenced by examining 
all the men in the tank within 
the regimental lines, and classi- 
fied them as under — 


Examination of men 
in swimming. 



Srd Troop. 

4th Troop. 

5th Troop. 


Native Officers. 

1 

.2 

9 h 

T IS 

5 ® 


Native officers. 

Non-commissioned 

officers. 

2 

Native officers. 

.2 

a 2 
9 0 

xs 

0 ® 
65 

a. 

Good swimmers 
Indifferent swimmers, 
Non-swimmers 

1 

7 

31 ‘ 
6 

8 

;;; 

9 

34 

'4 

1 

8 


'■ Total ... 

1 

7 

45 



38 

1 

8 



30 
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( Further instruction 
of indifferent and non- 
SAvimmers. 


(3). The indifferent and non- 
swimmers paraded twice daily at 
the tank for instruction. 


(4), I paraded all the horses of the 3rd, 4th and 5th 
Troops (including the young ones) 
on the loth and X6th May at the 
tank, and made the good swim- 
mers take them round. The majority of the horses 
.swam very well, borne few were ratlier awkward .and 
nervous, and one (walerj mare only was unable to swim. 


Examination of 
horses in swimming. 


(o). The three troops paraded on the banks of the 
Kabul river, near the village of 
Khazana, at 6 A.M. on thelTtli 
May. With the assistance of a 
boat I'towed one horse across the river ; then returned 
and towed another, ordering four others to follow. 
Two of the latter swam across very well, the remaining 
two turned back to shore again. I then towed two 
horses across and ordered eight others to follow, of 
which only two returned to shore, the horses seemed 
to see nowf what was required of them, and the remainder 
of three troops crossed by “ fours ” (eight men), with 
the exception of two horses I was obliged to tow across. 

As each horse arrived on the opposite bank, it was 
placed in a conspicuous position, and as near to the 
water as possible. It was then fed. 

While crossing, a great many men remained on their 
horses’ backs for a considerable time, others for a short- 
er period, and a few rode across. ■ 

It appears to me that the best plan was to remain 
jmounted as long as possible, and then to stretch full 
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length over the horse and swim with him, heeping 
-glightly on the down-stream side, as by so doing you 
can direct the horse very well. Some men got of and 
then on again when in difficulty. 

I particularly noticed that men whio threw themselves 
off as soon as their horses got into deep water seemed 
to have a great deal more difficulty in steering their 
horses straight. 

The troops re-crossed the river by troops in line most 
snecessfully. 

(6\ On the 18th and 19th May the men were 
instructed in making rafts. I 
iiig confined myself to two kinds, 

the one recommended by Captain 
Peyton, capable of carrying four maunds and cons“ 
tructed with the following materials, viz ., — 

30 Lances, 

12 Leading ropes, 

8 Mussucks, 

and another kind, evolved by myself (a diagram''' of 
which is herewith attached), capable of carrying 
maunds, i.e., the kit (with the exception of saddle) of 
an officer’s patrol of 8 men or one “ group,” and cons- 
tructed with the materials, a party of that strength 
could actually carry on service, viz . : — 

8 Lances, 

6 Leading ropes, 

6 Mussucks, and 
4 Tent poles. 


* Plate IV. 
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To test the above, I prepared an officer’s patrol, under 
Ressaldar Sunder Singh, which crossed the river suc- 
cessfully. The horses were taken across with their 
saddles on. and five men, corresponding in weight to 
eight men’s kits were placed on the raft and taken 
over. 

(7). The three troops paraded in marching order at 
„ . ^ 6 A.M. on the 20th instant to 

crossing the Kabul river 
again. The river was in flood 


this time. Each troop in succession was ordered to 
dismount and tie up their kits in their blankets, put 
them on to a big boat moored bj'’ the bank for that 
purpose, then swim their horses across. On arrival at 



the opposite bank, they were to dress and re-saddle, 
advance 200 yards in reconnoitring formation, and fire 
five volleys, then retire. 

I took the time each troop took to carry out the above 
from beginning to end, and it was as follows ; — 

:3rd troop ... ... 21 minutes. 


The horses were taken into the river by sections,” 
with intervals of two yards, and distances well kept. 
The crossing was most successful. 

The non-swimmers assisted each troop in getting 
their kits into the boat, and also were employed in 
making rafts. 

When re-crossing the river a few horses were driven 
over. Some men were sent over in eJiarge of two horses. 
They all crossed without any difficulty. 
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(8). Tlie “ colnmn ” formation succeeded better than 
„ . , the *‘line,” which I attribute to 

.^Formatwn for cross- advantage the horses of the 

former got bj ha%dng some good 
swimmers put among the leading sections to give a 
good lead. 


(9). I was very fortunate in having a large number 
„ of strong swimmers, who were 

to manage the horses proper- 
ly to begin with, or otherwise I 
may have been obliged to practise the troops more than 
I did. 


OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT CIENEEAL IN 
INDIA. 

Head Quarters; 

Simla, 20th July 1892. 

New Method of Swuvlming Horses. 

109. Scobelefs orders in 1 882 were, cavalry are to 
cross rivers as follows : — 

(1) . If the river is small, the men’s kit, arms and 
saddlery go over in boats and rafts and the men swim 
with their horses. 

(2) . If the river is large and swift, the men go over 
in boats, with their kit and saddlery, towing their 
horses after them. 
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(3). If there are no boats or rafts, a detachment of 
the best swimmers with their rifles, ammunition and 
entrenching tools hung round ther necks, swim across 
with a rope by means of which the other men pull 
themselves across. The. horses with their bridles hooked 
over the eantle of the saddles are then driven over ea 
masse. 


The new method is invented by a sergeant and con™ 
sists of a bag of canvas soaked in some waterproof mix- 
ture and capable of being hermetically sealed. This 
bag weighs over 21bs. and is 4^ feet long by 2| feet 
broad. Into this bag is put the man’s clothing, arms 
and saddlery, and it appears that the bag, filled with all 
these things and hermetically sealed, not only does not 
sink, but will bear a certain amount of weight. To one 
of the, ends of the bag is tied a rope with a slipknot. 
The possession of such an article, even if there were 
only a few in each squadron would greatly facilitate the 
passage of cavalry across broad rivers. 

This was tried on the river Snprast near Bielocktok 
with complete success, the man holding his horse by 
the mane and putting the noose of tlie bag over his 
'shoulders. 

Not only nre the canvas hags useful for making rafts 
as cornsacks and for keeping saddlery, &c., from rain or 
in camp. 
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SSCTIOIT 2;iX- 


The following drill for entraining and detraining a 
squadron, by Captain W. H. Fasken, 10th Bengal 
Lancers, will be found useful : — 

Entraining a Squadron, 


Duties of the officer 
preceding the squad- 
ron. 


110. (1). The duties of the 

officer preceding the squadron are 
as follows : — 


(а) He will number off with chalk, front to rear— 

(i) Pony trucks, which should be those ri£!arest 

the luggage van. 

(ii) Horse trucks. 

(iii) Pa.s.senger compartments for sowars, on 

the floor just inside the door, or on the 
foot board, not on the pannels. 

(iv) Compartments for the use of the followers 

which will be marked with a cross only. 

(б) He will then inspect the flooring of all trucks, 

and if any have iron floors, will arrange to 
have them covered with sand or litter. 

(c) On the arrival of the squadron, he will proceed 
to the luggage van, and superintend the pack- 
ing of pony loads, which should be packed 
iengthw^ays, and not across the van. 
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(2). The squadron will parade in marching order, 
and will be told off in groups of 
roParade of the squad- non-commis- 

sioned officer. The non-commis- 
sioned officer will place himself on the right of his 
group, and tell it off, numbering himself “ one.” 



(3). The groups will then be numbered off from the 
right of the squadron, and it will 
be explained that the number of 
the group will be the number on 
the horse truck, and compartment, which they are to 
occupy. 


(4). Giroup commanders will take every opportunity, 

. ^ „ before arriving at the station, of 

Instruction of groups. . , • 

instructing the men oi their 

groups in their duties. 


(o). On arrival at the station the squadron will form 
lip in single rank facing the train 
fro'l.tTtruSf"" “ each group in front oC the truck 
bearing its number. 


(«) 


Duties of groups. 


(6). On the “ dismount ” sound- 
ing, groups will act as follows in- 


Odd numbers dress up, and the whole dis- 
mount. 


No. 5 collects the, lances, and deposits 
them in the brake van, and then proceeds 
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{c) Even numbers take all swords, carbines, 
and great coats if required, and lay them 
down in rear, under charge of the sentries 
(the 2 squadron camel sowars). 

{d) All take off bits (leaving on bridoons) and 
saddles, and secure them in their saddle 
cloth, 

Jhool or blanket up the horses, if ordered. 
(e) Place saddles in rear, first the even, then 
the odd numbers. 

(/) “ Lead on.” First one side of the truck is 

filled, and the bar fixed, then tlie other. 
Nos. 3 and 7 remain in charge of the 
, horses, and close the truck. 

(g) Even numbers carry saddles to the brake- 
van, and then take the arms aiid^-reat 
coats to their compartment. 

(k) No. 1 having reported to the squadron 
commander proceeds to his compartment. 


Eelief of men in 
horse trucks, 


(7), Men on duty in the horse 
trucks will be relieved about 
every two hours. 


(8). The baggage animals will fall in in rear of 

„ . , the squadron under the charge 

Baggage animals. r ^ o 2 

of an officer. Syces must be 

warned to have horse’s gram, and other things required 
during the journey, in separate bundle. On arrival at 
the station the officer will allow them to fall out, half 
at a time, to make over these bundles to the men to 
whom they belong. 
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^ , will accompany liim if they have 

tl.®”ismou«tf3i4” rdiovf. will relieve 

the men on duty, who will return 

to their compartment, 

ISo. 5 will get out the lances and place them in 
rear of his group, he will then go to tiie luggage van 
and assist m unloading. 


(9). The officer in charge will then act as follows 

Duties of officer in («'■) Select six or eight stout 
charge of baggage ani- syces to pack loads, handing their 
ponies over to other syces. 

(6) Conduct ten ponies as near the luggage van 
as possible, have their loads thrown off, 
then take them to tlie furthest of the pony 
trucks and direct them to “ lead in.” The 
remainder similarly in succession. 

(o) He will remain at the pony trucks, and 
superintend the entraining of the baggage 
animals as they arrive. 

(d) He will conduct the followers to their com- 
partments and see them seated, 

N. B . — If a horse refuses to enter the track, two men standing at 
either flank should link hands behind and below horse’s buttocks 
and heave his hind quarters forward and thus half lift half push 
him into the track. Instead of linking hands a rope can be used, 

■ Or a rope noose bridle should be put over the horse’s head and 
through his mouth in such a way that on the spare end being 
pulled the rope draws back the corners of his mouth. In theory 
this ought to pull up a horse, in jmactice it makes him Avalk 
forward. 

Detraining a Squadron. 
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(6) Even numbers take out arms and great coats 
and place them at the back of the platform 
in charge of the sentries (the 2 carnel 
sowars). 

(c) Even numbers get out saddles, and place 

them with the arms. Nos, 1, 3 and 7 open 
the truck. 

(d) “ Lead out.” 

(e) “ Saddle up.” 

(11). Syces will at once proceed to their pon}'’ truck.?, 
open them, lead out their ponies, and, under the orders 
of the officer in charge, will file by successive groups to 
the luggage van, load up, and fall in in rear of the 
squadron. 


SEGTXOH XZ. 


FORM FOR SQUADRON TRAINING INSPEC- 
TION REPORT. 


111. The following form of squadron training ins- 
pection report embraces most subjects and will be found 
very useful ; — 

PATIALA LANCERS. 

Report of the inspection of. __Squadron„. 

made in at 

by Commanding 

Training began. ^ITaining ended 
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Kaiik and name of Squadron Commander— — ~~ 
„ Eight half j, 

„ Left „ » 

Eank and names of Troop 
Commanders. 



Average number present under arms during trainini 
N. C. Os. Men 



^ I examined the above Squadron at the conclusion of 
its annual squadron training. From what I heard from 
the commander, and also from my own personal observa- 
tion, I think, with regard to the points upon which I 
touch, that the results are as follows 

jS^otl^This form was give7i to squadron leaders to 
assist them in allottvag time at their disposal. 


Mounted Drill and Manceuvee. 


Questions, -d ns we^'s. 


(1) (ct) What is your 
opinion of the Squadron 
commander as regards his 
knowledge of drill and 
manoeuvring ? 

he quick, able, 
and a good rider? 
is his squadron 
oroughiy in hand? 
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Questio'iis. 

(d) Does he take in orders 
quickly and intelligently? 

(e) Does he ride well 
away from his squadron — 
and give a good word of 
command? 

( / ) Can he move his 
squadron on to a fixed or 
moving base by the shortest 
routes at all paces ? 

(2) Was the squadron 
drilled by the other senior 
officers of the squadron, and 
what is your opinion of their 
capabilities, as above ? 

(а) Are all the officers 
good riders ? Name excep- 
tions. 

(3) (a) Did you see the 
troops leaders drill their 
troops independently ? 

(б) Do they display the 
qualities likely to make 
good squadron leaders ? 

(g) Did they keep a 
steady and even pace and 
correct direction? 


Answers. 
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Questions, 

(d) Do they thoroughly 
uuderstand their particular 
responsibilities in the ad- 
vance in line, ivhetling, and 
inclining ? 

(e) In the various evolu- 
tions of the squadron, did 
they lead their troops effi- 
ciently, keeping correct 
distances ? 

(/) Have they good words 
of command V 

ig) Do the squadron com- 
mander and troop leaders 
drill their men satisfactori- 
ly by signal and by trumpet 
sound ? 

(4) ( a) Are the non-com- 
missioned officers thorough- 
ly efficient in drill ? Name 
exceptions. 

(6) Did the centre-guides 
of troops accurately follow 
their leaders at the proper 
distance ? 

(c) Do the men maintain 
the proper interval between 
hies, both at the halt and 
in movement ? 


Ansu'crs. 
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Questions. 

(5) (a) Did you assure 
yourself that each man in 
the squadron is able to ride 
his horse away out of the 
ranks freely ? 

(6) That each man is 
thoroughly proficient in the 
use of his arms (mounted) ? 

(c) Is the squadron well 
trained in attack and de- 
fence drill, tent-pegging, 
lime-cutting and mounted 
combat ? 

(6) (a) Do the men ap- 

pear to have thorough know- 
ledge of the principles of 
wheeling — the difference 
between wheels on a fixed 
and a movable pivot ? Were 
the wheels on a fixed and 
on a movable j)ivot properly 
done ? 

(6) If there were intervals 
between troops, after a wheel 
into line, how were these 
corrected ? 

(7) (a) In the advance 
in line were the paces cor- 
rect, and was the direction 
true ? 
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Questions. 

(h) Have all officers and 
non-commissioned officers 
been thorougbly instructed 
in leading, and did you 
satisfy yourself that they 
can do this satisfactorly ? 

(c) Did the men look and 
ride straight to their front ? 

(d) Can the trumpeters 
blow correctly at rapid 
paces r 

(8) (a) Did the squad- 
ron go over the regimental 
jumps freely and smoothly ? 

(b) Did the men indivi- 
dually ride well ? 

( 9) Did you see the com- 
mander “ manceuvre ” his 
squadron upon a distinct 
tactical idea given by your- 
self ? Did he display judg- 
ment and sound tactical 
principles in his choice of 
formation and movements 
when attacking infantry 
or artillery ? 

(10) Did the manoeuvre 
lead up to the attack in an 


A’nstver 
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Questions, 

intelligent and comprehen- 
sible manner, and how was 
it delivered ? 

(11) (a) Did yon see the 
squadron attack at its fast- 
est pace compatible with 
order ? 

(6) Was the pace increas- 
ed gradually, the alignment 
good, men riding close, no 
hanging back ? 

(c) Did the squadron 
change direction at the 
gallop ? 

{d ) Did yon accurately 
test the paces at which the 
Ksquadron moved by timing 
its advance at a trot and 
gallop over measured dis- 
tances ? 

(12) After the “ break 
up,” ‘‘ pursuit,” or “ retreat,” 
did the squadron rally 
quickly, and well ? 

(13) Are you satisfied 
that the men have been 
thoroughly instructed in the 
duties of ground scouts ? 

(14) Are you satisfied 
that the squadron is so well 
trained as to be able to 


Answers. 
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Questions. 

manoeuvre efficiently under 
its leader in presence of an 
enemy, eitlier by itself or 
with the regiment ? 

PisMOUNTED Service. 

(15) Did the squadron 
advance rapidly, utilize all 
possible cover, dismount 
quickly, and come into ac- 
tion in proper order ? 

(16) Was the squadron 
halted for dismounted ser- 
vice in the best possible 
position as regards cover 
from fire, and not ditectly 
in TecbV of the line to be 
taken up ? And were the 
led horses afterwards moved 
at a rapid pace, but with 
perfect order, to such posi- 
tion ? 

(17) (a) Did the troop 
and section leaders control 
the fire? 


Ans7.ve.rs. 



(b) Were the distances 
fairly estimated, and the 
sights correctly placed for 
tlm different ranges, and 
were errors corrected ? 
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Questions, 

(c) Was the order to 
“cease fire” promptly obey- 
ed ? 

( 18) At the sound 
“ Mou7ii^'' were the led 
horses brought up quickly 
and in the best formation, 
and did the men mount and 
form up smartly, without 
confusion ? 

(19) Did you see the 
squadron dismount with 
“ linked horses,” and do the 
officers thoroughly under- 
stand the various circum- 
stances which could guide 
their decision as to the pro- 
per proportion to be dis- 
mounted ? 

Detached Duties. 

Information. 

(20) (a) Has the squad- 
ron commander carried out 
a reconnaissance or other 
scheme with his squadron 
under general and special 
ideas set by you ? 

(6) In the dispositions 
he made, did he display 


Annvers. 
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Questions. 

sufficient ability and know- 
ledge of the subject ? 

(c) Were the signallers 
used to advantage ? 

(21) (a) Did the officers 
and non-commissioned offi- 
cers in command of patrols 
show intelligence in carry- 
ing out their orders ? 

(5) Do they understand 
the proper method of pass- 
ing and searching villages, 
woods, defiles, and every 
feature of a country ? 

(22) From your general 
observation, do you think 
the leader knows the capa- 
bilities of all ranks unvler 
his command well enough 
to employ the best men on 
the most important and re- 
sponsible duties ? 

(23) So far as you can 
judge, were the features of 
ground used so as to obtain 
the widest view consistent 
wdth the greatest possible 
concealment ? 


Ansivers. 
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Questions. 

(24) {a) Do all the non- 
commissioned officers dis- 
tinctly understand what they 
have to report, and how to 
report it when employed in 
command of — 

(1) Officers’ patrols, 

(2) Communicating 

patrols, 

(o) Reconnoitring 
patrols ? 

Name exceptions. 

(6) Did you hear verbal 
reports delivered ? Were 
they thoroughly reliable 
and intelligible ? 

(c) Have you carefully 
examined all the written 
reports sent in ? Were they, 
on the whole, complete and 
reliable, distinctly written, 
and well and concisely 
expressed, and Avere the 
times of despatch and 
receipt noted ? 

(d) Was there any waste 
of time between their de- 
spatch and delivery ? 

(e) Did the men com- 
posing the patrols show 


Answers. 
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AoiSivers. 


Questions. 

intelligence and aptitude for 
the work ? 


(25) Do all officers and 

non-commissioned officers 
thoroughly understand what 
is meant by the 
“ Advanced squadron ” and 
its various duties ? 

(26) Name the officers 

and non-commissioned offi-* 
cers who have furnislied 
sketches and reports in 
connection with the scheme 
given them, and are_ the 
selected men acquainted 
with the conventional signs ? 

(27) (a) Can the offi- 
cers readily read the princi- 
pal physical features shown 
on a military map, the 
relative heights, directions 
in which valleys fall, &c. ? 

(6) Can any of the non- 
commissioned officers do 
V 

and 
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Questions. Ansivers. 

apart of anj points shown 
on the map ? 

(29) Are they able to 
write such a description of 
a road from a map as would 
enable a man to find his 
way by the road without 
map ? 

(30) Have they learnt 
how to find their way in a 
strange country by the aid 
of a map alone ? 

(sn Have officers and 
non-commissioned officers 
been instructed in the points 
to which special attention 
is to be given in reporting 
on a country, and do they 
appear to have correct ideas 
of the relative importance 
of these points ? 

(32) Do yon think the 
squadron is in all respects 
thoroughly trained and fit 
to take part in an extended 
cavalry reconnaissance in 
war ? 
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Questions. 

Protection. 

(33) (a) Were squadron 
outposts placed upon a 
regular tactical scheme ? 

(6) Were pickets and 
vedettes placed to the best 
advantage and with the 
utmost economy of men and 
horses, and were reliefs 
properly carried out ? 

(34) Did the squadron 
leader make a judicious 
choice of the line to occupy 
with regard to the ground ? 

(35) Did the pickets 
observe due precautions in 
marching to take up their 
positions and in posting 
their vedettes, and were the 
latter well posted ? 



(36) Are the officers of 
the squadron thoroughly 
versed in their duties as 
commanders of pickets ? 

the non- 


Ansivers. 
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Questions. . Anstcers. 

{h) Do they know the 
instructions to be given to, 
and the particular points to 
be looked for, by standing, 
visiting, and reconnoitring 
patrols ? 

(38) Were the men well 
acquainted with the general 
and special order given to 
vedettes ? 

(39) Do the officers and 
non-comrnissioned officers 
understand the main points 
to be observed in taking up 
a line late in the day, or 
in the dark ? And what 
changes to make and pre- 
cautions to observe if they 
are called upon to remain 
on outpost duty at night ? 

(40) Have the officers 
of the squadron an intelli- 
gent knowledge of outpost 
duty, and are they able to 
distinguish between the 
different systems of outposts 
which, under different and 
varying conditions, it would 
be found advisable to em- 
ploy, and the relative 
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Questions. 

advantage of vedettes fur- 
nished from picquets or 
from cossack posts ? 

(41) Do the oflScers of 
the squadron thoroughly 
understand that the security 
of the main body depends 
more on accurate inform- 
ation of the enemy’s move- 
ments being obtained and 
transmitted, than on the 
mere occupation of the 
ground assigned to the out- 
post ? 

(42) Did you see the 
squad i-on acting both as an 
advanced guard and a rear- 
guard in pursuance of a 
tactical idea, and were all 
ranks proficient in their 
duties ? 

Escort to Guns and 
Convoys. 

(43) (a) Do the officers 
and non-commissioned 
officers of the squadron 
thoroughly understand their 
duties when detailed as 
escort to guns ? 


Ansiuers. 
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Questions. 

(b) Are they alive to 
the necessity for continual 
reconnoitring, and do they 
understand the relative 
position they should take 
up with regard to the bat- 
tery ? 

(44) (a) Do they dis- 
tinctly understand the duty 
of a cavalry detachment 
when the three arms form 
an escort to a convoy ? 

(6) Are they aware of 
the vulnerable points of a 
convoy in an open or a 
close country, and do they 
know how a defile should 
be passed by a convoy in an 
enemy’s country ? 

Camps. 

( 45) (a) Do the officers 
and non-commissioned offi- 
cers thoroughly understand 
the best kind of ground to 
choose for picketing horses ? 

(b) Are they well up in 
the points to be looked to in 
securing head-ropes and 


Ansioers. 
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Questions. ^ 

heel-ropes, and the placing 
of horses in bivouac with 
regard to their greatest 
comfort and efficiencj ? 

(46) Are they well up 
in the principal points to 
be looked to as regards the 
watering, feeding, groom- 
ing and general care of hors- 
es in camp and bivouac ? 



(47) Are the men ex- 
pert in laying down the 
lines, driving head and heel- 
pegs properly, and in the 
various methods of pitching 
and striking tents ? 

(48) Have the men 
generally a knowledge of 
orders respecting drinking, 
bathing and cooking places ? 

(49) Have the men 
been instructed in the ex- 
pedients for securing their 
comfort in camp or bivouac ? 

Entkaininct and Detrain- 
ing OF Horses, etc. 

(50) (a) Did you see 
the squadron entrain and 


A nsioers. 
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Questions. 

detrain its horses^ and was 
the result such as to show 
that it had been frequently 
practised in this exercise ? 

(b) Are the men pro- 
perly trained and expert in 
the method of packing 
tentSj kits, etc., in railway 
wagons ? 

(c) Are they thoroughly 
acquainted with the prin- 
ciples and practice of load- 
ing ti’ansport animals ? 

(cl) Did you see the pio- 
neers at work ; if so, would 
they be of much assistance 
on service ? 


A’jisivers. 
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SEOTIOIT XXL 


INSPECTION BY INSPECTOE-GENEEAL OF 
CAVALEY IN INDIA. 


Mcinoraiidiini giving tlic probable programme for the inspection of 
Regiments of British Cavalry by the Inspector-General of Cavalry 



. f (1) Officers’ ride, including 
I Majors in command of 
squadrons and the Regi- 
I mental Sergeant-Major, 

j (2) Sergeant-Majors and Ser- 
a gennts. 

'S j (3) Cori)Oi’als. 

3 j (4) Casuals and employed 
men. 

j (5) Horses 15 years of age and 
over, but not on the list 
of casters, to be paraded 
I on a Ijirge circle, niount- 

[ ed. 

f (G) Recruits joined since last 
inspection. 

(7) Remounts joined since last, 
inspection. 

(fi) Recruits under training. 

(d) Remounts under training. 
(10) A squadron to be named 
by Inspector-General of 
Cavalry under its own 
officers. A roil of the 
squadron to be furnished. 


in India. 

f /'Riding School 


Dress — As for Stables ; no swords. Dress— Drill order. 
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, ( /'Squadron drill ... Squadrons to parade by wings at 
an interval of one and a half 
j hours. 

All officers and non-commissioned 
I officers are expected to be able to 

■{ give full instructions for squadron 

drill and to apply their knowledge 
1 of the book practically. In addi- 

I tion officers must be able to meet 
the sudden attack of an enemy 
from any direction. 



( Inspection in barracks, Before the inspection of horses and 
baggage animals thei-e will be in- 
spection in barracks as under : — • 

Subalterns packing kits, Subalterns packing kits. 

Saddlery ... One squadron— saddlery. 

Kits and cloaks ... One squadron — kits and cloaks 
I (cloaks to be worn). 

I Arms ... One squadi’on — lances, carlfines and 

I swords. 

Blankets and bedding... One squadron — horses to be blanket- 
j ed up and bedded down. 

The above squadrons will be named 
by the Inspector-General of Ca val- 
ry on arrival. 

Officers’ chargers ... The officers’ charger roll will be 
l>roduccd at this inspection. 

Inspection of horses ... Horses to be drawn up) in column 
of squadrons. 

Interval between horses — one horse’s 
length. 

Distance between front and rear 
rank' — two horses’ lengths. 
Distance between squadi’ons — three 
I horses’ lengths. 

i j Twp. troops in service marcliing 

order. 





4th day, morning. 
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{ Revolver p r a c t i 
monnted. 


Pioneers 

Pace 


e e (3) Revolver practice mountficl for 
all ranks armed with a re" 
volver. 

Six rounds continuous j^ractice. 
Distance 30 paces. 

Time, 1 minute. Four tartrets as 
laid down in the licgulatious to 
be i-eady. 

N.B . — A stop watch to be ready for 
Nos. 3 and 5, 

... (4) Inspection of Pioneers at 

work. 

(o) Officers and squadron ser- 
geant-majons trotring and 
galloijing over the measured I 
mile at the regulation, pace. 


^ Heads and posts (as for For a regiment. 
eom|)etition) and lime- 
cutting. 



* Heads and ) For (1) 1st rij,leof re- 
posts and { cruits. 

Lime-cut- )■ (2) A n a m e d. 

ting. I squadron. 

J (3) Offioers. 

Lance-post practice (as For a Lancer regiment, 
for competition). 

/ For (1) I st ride of re- 
I cruits, 

.( (2) A n a m e d 

j scpiadrou. 

(_ (3) Officers. 

. Mounted combat for — 

(1) The lust ride of recruits dis- 
missed. 

(2) Winners of troop and squad- 
ron prizes. 

(3) Officers. 

(4) A hidf squadron to be named 
by the Inspector-General of 
Cavalry. 


R Mounted combat 


Laucc-post 

pu'actice. 


* 'fills pnietico will lie perfnriiied by ri.-thig tlirmigli tliK posts at a oantar 
and eoniing back on another track at full speed, for lime cutting. 
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f f Attack and Defence Attack and defence drill for- 
j I drill (for all regi- 


ments w h e t h e r 
sabre or lancer). 


f ( Lead-cutting 


(1) 'J'he last ride of recruits dis- 

(2) Tlie remainiivj; half of squad- 

ron named for mounted 
comhaf, 

, Lcad-cut.t.ing for— 

(1) Ollicers. 

(2) seh'clod from a named 
sciuadron l:>y Inspector” 
Genera] oi Gavalry. 

, Single slit'k and loose play for — 

(1) tltUeers. 

(2) iteeruits. 

(3) A named troop. 

. Voluulary : but tlie Inspeelor-Genc- 
ral considers this such a valuable 
practice fur any one armed with 
a sword that, if funds are avail- 
able, it should bo jn'uclised. 

„ With swords for sabre regiinonts. 
With lances for regiments armed 
with lunee. 

.. One whole day will be sot aside for 
deliaclied duti(!S. 

The regiment will {)aTade for recon- 
noitring and screening duti(3S 
against an enemy, skoletnu tw 
formed. 

The Otiieer nomm.anding Ihc regi- 
ment will be good enough to 
prepare a sclienn; for the above to 
bo handed in, wdth .a map, to the 
Inspeidor-Genural of Gavalry on 
•aiTiviil. 

Wlnui there are two or more Cavalry 
regiments in a station, the senior 
C.'ivalry otiieer will prepare a 
scheme for tlie regiments tii be 
exercised as above in brigade. 
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Keports and returns .... (1) A. F. B. 108-1— single copy. 

(2) A. F. B. 194-1-— in triplicate 
for each officer. 

The above reports to be handed in 
unfolded (between card-boards) 
to the Inspector-General of Caval- 
ry on arrival, dated the day fixed 
for the regimental parade. 

I The attention of Commanding Offi- 

! cers is called to Queen’s Regula- 

I tions, Section V, and Array 

Eegulations, India, Volume li, 
Section V, para. 207 et seq. ; 
also to the notes on A. F. B. 
194-1, and they are specially 
requested to see that the reports 
on officers are correctly made out 
and sent in — 

(a) Numerical return of liorses of 
1 8 years of age and over. 

(J)"Numerical return of horses in 
I sick lines on days of Inspector- 

I General’s arrival and depar- 

1 ' ture. 


In stations where there are two 
regiments the following will be 
the programme of Inspection : — 

1st day— British regiment ... As for 1st day. 

2nd day Ditto ... As for 2nd day. 


[ Morning 
3rd day j 

Afternoon 


... Parade movements, both regiments ; 
and Itegimental drill, British Eegi" 
ment. 

... Regimental drill, Native Eegiment. 


4th day — British Regiment ... As for 4th day. 

5th day— Detached duties both 
regiments. 
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6th day — Native regiment. 

( Morning, Native Regi- 
ment. 

vrn aa.y< ( Britisli regiment as for Snl day 

1 Afternoon, oth regi- ) afteriuiun. 

( ments. j Na.l:.iv(.( regimeait as for 2ml day 

( iiriernoiiii. 


8th day — Native Regiment as for 4th day. 

9th day— Both Regiments ... Brigade drill and inana'.vivrcs. 

Details for Native Regiments refer to Circular for Native Regiments. 


Mmorauduin giving the prohahle programme for the inspection of 
Rirgimeiits of Indian Cavalry hy the Jnspector-Ccncral of Cavalry 
in India. 

f fRiiling Scliool ... (1) llecj'uits dismi.ssod riding- 

seliool sinee la.sl, inspeelion. 

(2) .Reiiioiints dismissed riding- 
scliool since last insjjection. 

(3) Reenuts under training. 

(4) Remoinds do. 

(5) Horses 15 3 *ear.s of age and 
over, but not on the list of 
casters, to be paraded on a 
large circle, mounted. 

(0) A named .squadron under its 
own officHr.s. 

The Adjutant to drill the first ride 
of I'ecruits, ami to be ready witli 
all information connected Avitli 
every recruit and remount in 
school. 



s for Stables ; no swoi'ds. 
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f f Inspections in Before tlie inspection of horses 
the lines. and baggage animals thei’e will 

1 be inspections in the lines as 

I under : — ■ 

1 Saddleiy and One squadron— saddleiy and kits. 

' kits. 

Cloaks ... One squadron — cloak.s. 

Ai'ms ... One squadi’on — lances, carbines, 

and swords. 

Jhools and bed- One squadron — ’horses j booled up 
ding. and bedded down. 

The above squadrons will be 
named the Inspector-General 
of Cavaliy on arr ival. 

Officers’ chargers, The officers’ chai-ger-i-oll will be 
produced at this inspection. 
Inspection of Horses to be dra\vn up in column 
horses. of squadrons. Interval between 

horses, one horse’s length. I>is- 
j tance between front aiM I'ear 

I'ank, two horses’ lengths. Dis- 
tance between squadrons, three 
horses’ lengtlis. 

One-half squadron iu sei'vice 
inarching order. 

I One troop of each squadron with 

j stripped saddles for fitting tree.s. 

Last-shod hor.ses on tlie inner flank 
of tlieir respective squadi'ons 
to be turned in when the squad- 
rons file by. 

Farriers to be on parade with their 
tools ready to reniov’e any shoes. 
Inspection of Baggage animals to be formed up 
baggage ani- in column of squadrons 50 yai’ds 
mais. from the outer flank of the 

horses. One troop on the inner 
flank of each squadron to piarade 
I 1; with gear complete. 
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Inspection of 
baggage ani- 
mals— (eonc^ti.) 


LP L 


Remounts and horses proposed to 
be cast to be formed up in rear 
of the regiment bj squadrons. 
Regimental horse-roll will be pro- 
duced at this inspection. 

Horses will then Me past, at one 
honse’s length di.staiice, between 
the Inspector-General of Cavalry 
and section commanders, who 
wdll stand facing the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry about 20 
yards olf, while the horses of 
their sections are passing. 
Squadi’on and half-squadron 
commanders will stand on the 
right of the Inspector-General. 



f Squadron drill ... Squadrons to parade by wings at 
I an interval of one and a half 

hours. 

1 British and native officers ani 

I non-commissioned oflicers are 

I expected to be able to give full 

*{ instructions for squadron drill 

I and riding-school, and to apply 

their knowledge of the book 
practically. In addition officers 
i must be able to meet the sudden 

I attack of an enemy from any 

direction. 


(1) Revolver practice mounted 
for all ranks armed with a 
revolver. Six rounds conti- 
nuous practice. Distance, 
25 yard.s. Time, 1 minute. 
Four tai’gets as' laid down 
in the Musketry Regula- 
tions to be ready. 


3rd day, morning. After- 2nd day, after- 
noon, NOTHING. NOON— (fOWf/'/.) 
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f r Trumpeters ... 
j ^ j Pace 
I o I 

j j Sword exercise 


ft 


L 


(2) Inspection of trnmpetei's 

sounding at the gallop. 

(3) British and native officers 

and kote-duffadars trotting 
and galloping o%'er the mea- 
sured I mile at the regula- 
tion pace. 

(4) Sword exercise at the gallop 

for British and native 
officers. 

N.B . — vStop watch to he ready for 
Nos. 1 and 3. 


f Parade and field 
movements. 


T3 

s.. 


Eegirnental parade for parade and 
field movements. 

Parade state to be furnished. 

This pai-ade will conclude by the 
regiment going over tl?e I'egi- 
inentai jumps by troops in rank 
entire, i.e., rear rank abreast of 
front I’ank, each rank being led 
by an officer or non-commissioned 
officer. Rank.s to break into a 
trot by signal of tlieir leaders 
between the jurnp.s and again 
into a canter by signal. No 
words of command. 



f Heads and 
posts, 

} and 

Lance-post prac- 
tice (as per 
I diagi’ams cir- 
55 1 culated). 


Heads and 
regiment, 


posts for a sabre 


Lance-po.st practice for a lancer 
regiment for — 

(1) First ride of recruits. 

(2) A named squadron. 

(3) British and native officers. 
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f Mounted com- Mounted combat for— 
bat. 

(1) The last ride of recruits 

joined the ranks. 

(2) 'Winners of troop and squad- 

ron prices. 

fS) A. named half-squadron. 

(4) British and native officers. 
Attack and De- Attack and defence drill for — 
fence drill 
(for all regi- 
ments whe- 
ther sabre or 

lance). (1) The last ride of recruits 

joined the ranks. 

(2) The I’emaining half of squad- 
ron named for mounted 
i. combat. 



f Lime-cutting, 


Lime-cutting (four cuts on the 
right) and tent-pegging with 
swords for a sabre regiment, 


Tent-pegging for a lancer regi- 
ment for — 

(1) The last ride of recruits 
joined the ranks. 

(2) A named .squadron. 

(3) Any men the regiment may 
wish to .show ; and all the 
above practice.s for — 

(4) British and native officers; 
Lead-cutting for British and 

native officers and kote-dufikdar.s. 
Voluntary, but the Inspeetor- 
General considers this such a 
valuable practice for any one 
armed Avith a sword that, if 
funds are available, it should be 
practised. 


Lead-cutting 


Sheep-cutting 
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f Detaelied duties, One whole day will be set aside for 
detached duties. 

The regiment will parade for recon- 
noitring and screening duties 
against an enemy, skeleton or 
formed. 

Tlie officer commanding trie I’egi- 
rneiit will be good emmgh to 
prepare a scheme ft ir the ukove 
j to be banded in, witii a maji. to 

the Inspector-General of Cavalry 
on arrival. 

I When there are two or more 

j Cavalry regiments in a station, 

j the senior Cavalry offi'jor will 

I prepare a scheme foi' tlie regi- 

i inents to be exercised as above 

L in brigade. 

Subaltern’s pack- An opportunity will be taken of 
ing kits. inspecting .sui>:t Item’s ^tacking 

kits at the me.^.s in plain clutlies. 
llepoi’tsand re- (1) Conlideiitial repm-t on offi- 
turns — cer.s, I. A. F. 48- A., in dupli- 

cate for each officer. 

(2) Coidideutitil I'eport on 
probationer.^, A. F. B. 194 — 
I., in triplicate. 

(3) Confidential report on the 
regiment, I. A. F. 113, in 
quadruplicate. 

A’. Z?. — Tlie officer commanding is 
requested to give the an- 
swers to que.stions not mark- 
ed with an asterisk, as far as 
he can, on a separate sheet 
of paper for the guidance 
of the Inspector-General of 
Cavalry. The above to be 
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liandecl in unfolded (between 
card-boards) to the Inspec- 
tor-General of Cavalry on 
arrival, dated the day fixed 
for the regimental parade. 
(4) Inspection returns, I. A. P. 
Ii3-A., in triplicate, dated 
and handed in unfolded 
(between card-boards) the 
day of the regimental 
parade. 

The attention of officers command- 
ing is called to Queen’s Eegula- 
tions, Section V, and Army 
Kegulations, India, Volume II 
Section V, jjara, 207 et seq . ; also 
to the notes on I. A. P. 48-A., 
and they are .specially requested 
to see that the reports on officers 
are correctly made out and sent 
in — 

(a) (1) ISTumerical retuim of 
remounts, showing se- 
parately number under 
4 years old when pur- 
chased. 

Numerical return of 
horses 14 and 15 years 
of age and over. 

Numerical return of 
horses 18 year’s of age 
and over. 

Numerical return of 
horses proposed to be 
cast. 

Numerical return of 
horses in sick lines on 
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davs Inspector-G-eneral 
of Cavalry’s arrival and 
departure. 

(6) Stateruent of the Chanda 
Fund, showing the realis- 
able cash balance in hand, 
(c) Return showing total weight 
(giving details) carried on 
the sowar’s horse in heavy- 
marching order ; also on 
pony in field service order 
including extra blankets for 
cold weather. 

Orderlies ... The Officer Commanding will be 
good enough to detail one 
mounted and one dismounted 
orderly each for the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry and his 
Brigade-Maj or*. 

At stations where there are two regiments, the 
following will be the programme of inspection ; — 

f Morning . — Parade movements, both regi- 

I ments ; Regimental drill, 

^rd dft.y ^ British Regiment. 

1 Afternoon . — Regimental drill, Native 
Regiment. 

Aih day . — British Regiment. 

6th day . — Detached duties, both regiments. 

Hh day. —Native Regiment, as for first day. 
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(Morning — Native Regiment, as for 2rid 

7th day { day (morning). 

(AfterQioon . — Both regiments British Regi- 
ment, as for 3rd day (after- 
noon). Native Kegiment, 
as for second day (after- 
noon). 

Stk day.— 'Native Regiment, as for fourth day. 

Mh day . — Both regiments. Brigade drill and inancEU- 
vre. 

Details for British Regiment refer to Circular for 
British Regiment. 

Notes for the Reconnaissance Field-day. 

1. All information as to the general and special 
idea to be previously disseminated amongst the troops 
concerned. 

2. Bough precis showing proposed lines of advance 
of the advanced squadrons, together with approximate 
hoims of arrival at the most important places en route 
to be handed to the Inspector-Greneral of Cavalry the 
day before the reconnaissance. 

3. Similar information to be furnished by ofiScer 
commanding enemy. 

4. Distinctive dress to be worn. 

0 . Commanders of officers’ patrols to be given dis- 
tinct orders as to zones they are to search. They should 
start at least one hour before the advanced patrols and 
should only concern themselves with formed bodies of 
the enemy of not less strength than squadrons. 
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6. Skeleton forces will be represented bj distinctive 
flags, showing their rear frontage and keeping their pro- 
per distances and intervals : — 

1 Troop shown by 2 white flags. 

A Squadron „ 2 blue 

1 Do- „ 2 red 

1 Battery „ 2 (red and bhie) flacks. 

1 Battalion „ 2 (red and white) 

Scouts or Patrols „ (black and white) „ 

7. A diary of the messages to be kept by the Staff 
Officer (Adjutant) and an hourly map, showing the posi- 
tion of the defending and enemy’s forces at the end of 
each hour as reported, to be handed to the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry at the end of the reconnaissance. 
For these maps use coloured chalks and squared paper — 
accuracy only important. 

8. Open order to be kept when moving over crops. 

9. The pace of the trot not to be exceeded except by 
officers’ patrols, for urgent messages and the last 200 
yards of an attack : rallies as quickly as possible. 

An average rate of advance of 5 miles an hour includ- 
ing halts for checking purposes expected. 

10. Important messages to be sent in duplicate, one 
direct to Officer Commanding Reconnaissance, one to 
Officer Commanding squadron, 

11. Inferior forces in screening line should not 
attack superior ones, but should give way, resuming 
original formation as soon as pressure relieved. 

12. Prisoners not to be taken. 

13. Suitable ground should be manoeuvred for (if 
available) previous to the final engagement. 
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SBCTIOJT K2i:. 

* KULES FOE COMPETITION FOE SWOED AND 

lance peactice. 


Dlrim the hot season of the year, from 1,5th Anril 
to the 1,0th October, squadron commander.s should 
practise their men in the use of the sword and lance at 
least on two occasions weekly; every man to he put 
hroiigh a course of “attack and defence” drill eL h 
hot weather before being allowed to commence loose 
play inouiited. 

Between the 1st and 31st December yearlv, unless 
prevented by some unavoidable reason, scpiadi'on co.nl 
minulers null bold competitions in tlieir squadrons to 
tloth-nmne the best man in the squadron. 

The 3rd iirize for the best man in a half-s.inadroii 
wMl on y be awarded when at least two-thirds of the 
strength, exclusive of recruits, and men on furlough 
and detached duty, have competed. 

The four winners of the sqiiadron prize will compete 

for the prize given to the best man at arms in the rerdl 
mimdiugoScr'’^^"" be-g jndged by the Com- 


» Kotk.— Vide G. 0. 73 of ISUG. 
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No man is to hold two prizes, so in the ““ of the 
scmadron winner gainino the regimental prize, the next 
best man will be entitled to the squadron prize, and m 
the same way the next for the half-squadron prize. 

Any men who from age or other infirmity the squad- 
ron ^rmander may consider should be exemi*ed from 
Ihese practices, should be brought before the com- 
manding officer, who alone has the power of gi antin, 
exemption. 

Mules fov the “ Assuults. 

1. The names of the competitors are to be entered 
in the Squadron Eoll (Form A). 

2. The men are to contend mounted, with masks, 

3 The competitors are to draw lots as to who are 
to contend together, each couple, one armed with a 
single stick, and the other with a dummy lance, stand- 
ing" facing each other on ® 

arena, will receive the commands left turn, 

‘‘ march,” and when steady, “ attack, when they will 

attack each other; or an open manege is perm^itted at 

the discretion of the officer commanding, when the 
pair will advance from opposite ends on the command 
“ attack,” “ inarch.” 

When a point or hit is made, they are to he stopped 
by the word “ steady ” from the officer superintending, 
and will change weapons. 
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Nothing in the nature of counter-hitting or counter- 
pointing will be credited as a win to either competitor. 


Counter-hitting and counter-pointing for the purpose 
in view may be defined as follows : — 


I. — Those hits and points which are delivered 
simultaneously. 


II. — Those hits and points which are actually deli- 
vered in succession, but so rapidly that 
neither umpire can call “ steady ” before 
the delivery of the counter-stroke. 


4. The senior British officer of the squadron will act 
as superintending officer and referee, assisted by two 
other officers, British or Native, as umpires. . 


0 . There are to be three separate rounds or " attacks ” 
in each “ assault,” unless the same man wins the first 
two attacks, in which case a third attack is unnecessary. 
In the third attack both will be armed with single 
sticks or dummy lances according as the regiment is a 
sword or a lancer regiment. 

6. The letter "W is to he entered in ink at the time 
of the competition against the name of the man who 
wins each “ attack,” and a stroke is to he drawn opposite 
the name of the loser. On the completion of each 
“ assault ” a line in red ink is to be drawn through the 
name of the loser. 

7. Those who wdn the first “assault” wall again 
d raw lots and compete as before, the competition being 
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continued till the combatants are reduced to a single 
pair. 

8. The winning man in each squadron will compete 
for the Eegimental Prize in the same manner. 


9. When the entire competition is concluded, a 
general Regimental Return is to be made out according 
to Form B. 

10. Decided cuts and points are to count eqnallj. 
The point and the side of the stick corresponding to 
the edge of the sword and the point of the dummy 
lance are to be chalked. Cuts and thrusts delivered 
otherwise than with the edge or point of the weapon do 
not CO ant. 

11. Lances and sticks for this practice must be of 
the regulation length, and the lance held at the balance. 
Hits and points must be above the waist. Any horse 
leaving the enclosure, the rider to lose that “ attack,” ' 

12. All “attacks” must be continued until one or 
other of the umpires shall call “ steady.” The super- 
intending officer, however, may at any time order the 
competitors to commence the “attack ” afresh. 

13. If a man be unhorsed, he will lose the attack. 
If his horse fall, the supervising officer is to decide 
whether the fall has occurred through bad riding or 
unavoidable accident. In the former case the man will 
lose the “ attack,” in the latter he will incur no penalty. 
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14. If a man drop his sword or lance, and is able to 
recover it without assistance and win the attack, he 
shall have a right to do so; but he is not allowed to 
fight on foot. If a man strike his opponent’s horse, his 
opponent is to score the “ attack.” 

15. The Squadron Returns are to be preserved until 
the next year’s competition shall have been gone 
through, when they may be destroyed if no longer 
required, 

16. It is desirable that every man should ride his 
own horse in the competition, but care should be taken 
that timid and vicious horses are not ridden in these 
encounters, but after proper training at “ attack and 
defence ” drill there should be few of these. , 

17. In class regiments the competition Bliould be 
carried out by squadrons. In class half-squadron regi- 
ments, commanding officers are at liberty to use their 
discretion as to carrying it out by half-squadrons, the 
winners of the two halves of a squadron contending for 
the Squadron Prize. 

18. Commanding officers should take measures that 

evei'y recruit before dismissal be thoroughlj’’ instructed, 
first in attack and defence ” drill, and afterwards in 
loose play, so that he may be prepared to enter for these 
encounters. . 


1st Smadron 
Dated at 


189 
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Form A. 

Regiment of 
the of 

Result of competition for squadron and half-squadron 
prizes for the year : — 



Form B. 


Regiment 


Practice 


Annual Return of Practice 

the above corps, showing by half- squadrons the 
men eligible for prizes, and the competition for the 
Regimental Prize. 


* The same form for subsequent “ assaults,” only substituting 
2nd or 3rd assault to completion. 



* 1st Assai 

lit. 





g Bank and Name. 




a 

1 

2 

3 

bn 








560 D^iffadar Ram Singh 

... 

W 


234 Sowar Prem Singh 

W 
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Station dated of 189 



Stkrngth of 
1 Squadiion.* 

Number 

COMPET- 

ING. 





8 

15 

Non-Cooimissioned Officers. 

Trumpeters. 

Lance-Duifadars and Sowars. 

1 

c 

'g 

g 

o 

o 

» 

Trumpeter.s. 

X 

1 

o 

4 

c 

Total. 

P/ks or minus of § of strongtl 

Bank and 
of 

winner in 
each troop 
as shown by 
squadron (or 
f Squadron) 

" Eeturn. 

Eecoin- 

mended 

for 

Eemarics. 

A f 
1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

64 

6 

1 

49 

50 

+ 4 

D u fla d ft r 
Khobi Bam. 

Sowar Lall 
Singh. 

Regiment- 
al Prize. 

+Squad- 
ron Prize. 


B 

9 

. 

50 


1 

30 

38 

+ 2 

Lee. - Bnffa- 
dar Prem 
Singh. 

Squadron 

Prize, 

Prize 

not 

admis- 

sible. 

c r 

8 

1 

58 

S; 


54 

6;i 

+17 

Sowar Sam 
Singh. 

D u ff a d a r 
Khushi Sam. 

Squadron 

Prize. 

.4 -Squad- 
ron Prize. 


D 1 

1 

A 

9 


60 

7 

1 

52 

60 

+14 

Lee. - Duffa- 
dar Pateh 
Singh. 

+Squad- 
ron Prize. 



* Deducting recruits not joined the ranks. 
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SSOTION SZIIL 


SYSTEM OF CAEEYING- OUT LANCE AND 
SY^ORD TENT-PEGrOrNG- PEACTICES- 


The following method of carrying out the above is 
recommended by the Inspector-General of Cavalry in 
India. 

The ground, where available, is marked out in pight 
runs as per diagram attached. 

The practice is by sections of eight men, four front 
rank and four rear rank, consecutively. Assuming the 
practice ground is on the left front, the squadron 
marches up parallel to line A, B, C with its left on A ; 
at 50 yards from A, the left half-squadron halts ; the 
right half-squadron continuing its march ; left about 
wiieels and halts, covering with its right the markers 
A A ; also at about 50 yards distance. 

The two half-squadrons are now symmetrically placed, 
exactly facing one another each at 50 yards from the base 
line flags A A. 

The half-squadrons now get the order “ From the 
right and left of fours to the front file ” respectively, 
“ Halt ” : “ Trail Lance.” 

On the peg line are two rough riders with a small 
flag each, also four syces each — one per peg. 

YHien the pegs are ready, the rough rider hoists his 
flag from the centre, of his set of four. The syces clear 
out to centre street. 
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The hoisting of the rough rider’s flag is the signal to 
the senior man of each four opposite the base flags that 
the pegs are ready and ground clear. 

He gives the word to his four men Walk march” — • 
the men file out straight to the front, covering correctly : 
as the leading men arrive opposite the further peg of 
the four, the serdor gives the word “ Right or Left 
turn ” (according to his half-squadron) “Gallop.” 

As the men turn, if they file out correctly; each will 
be opposite his own peg. 

The four men dress to the centre, increase their [jace 
together, take their pegs and gradually, without frirtiier 
wmrd of command, decrease their pace and close to 
centre. 

On arriving at “ C” flag line, they assume the “ Walk,” 
W’heel outwards about clear of the running ground and 
re-form on outer flank of their half-squadron and await 
their turn for next run. 

As each set of four front rank leave the base, tlie rear 
rank set of four advance into places vacated and await 
the flag signal. 

After each rear rank set of four moves clear, the re- 
mainder “Inwards Pass” and cover flags A A ; so that 
each set of fonr men leaves from the same ground. 

The rough rider with flag moves to centre street as 
soon as he sees the senior man of each four acting on 
his signal, 
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One officer from each half-squadron stands in the centre 
street on the A A line to see his 
men file out smoothly on getting 
the rough rider’s signal, that they cover correctly, that 
the rear rank or next set of four men move up as the 
front rank four move out, and that the remainder pas- 
sage and close correctly and quietly await their turn. 

Another officer from each half-squadron proceeds to 
the C C flag line to see each set of men arrive, that they 
close to centre evenly and decrease the pace gradually 
and do not wheel off the running ground until the 
“ walk ” is assumed. 

The detail of the Lance flourish after turning on to 
the runs is left to Regiments ; — after taking the peg, 
and on decrease of pace, the Lance should be brought 
to the trail. 

The advantages claimed for this system are : — 

1. The men get practice with their service Lances. 

2. The horses stand at the bases awaiting their turn, 
in most cases quite quiet aud cool. 

3. The men must ride their horses to carry out the 
practice. 

4 . The system saves the horses’ mouths, hocks and 
sinews. 

5. The men get the greatest number of rims in the 
shortest time. 

6. Inferior horsemanship or clumsy handing of 
weapons cannot pass w'ithout detection. 

jY.B — The small flag 15 feet from the Peg line is the point where 
the Lance is to be lowered for aim at the peg, on no account before. 
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It is |3arposely placed close to get the men accus- 
tomed to aim correctly and quickly. 

In the field it is obviously unsound for a Lancer 
to engage his point for any length of time before using 
it, as a false step on the part of the horse or any in- 
equality in the ground may result in the point catching 
before the thrust is delivered. 

If this happens the point is certainly blunted and 
the weapon may be jerked out of the hand atthe expense 
of a sprained wrist. A Lancer should be as careful of 
the point of his Lance as he is of the edge of his sword. 


SEOTION ZZXT. 


INSTKUCTION IN THE USE OF THE SWORD- 
MOUNTED. 


The Inspector-General of Cavalry in India considers 
that to enable a mounted man to use his sword effectively 
at speed, it is necessary he should be thoroughly instruct- 
ed in the value of timing his cut and in the correct 
delivery of the edge of the weapon, as under : — 

^•timing:' 

If we take an uninstructed man and ask him to cut 2 
to the right and 1 to the left at speed at a stationary 
object, for instance, a suspended sheep, the probabilities 
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are he will deliver his cut in the air as he does not 
appreciate the speed his horse is moving at, and the 
necessity for the “ time ” allowance. 

The initiatory instruction maybe given with a single 
stick, (if the regiment is armed with a straight sword, 
remove the guard,) select a convenient object — a sheep- 
skin stuffed with horse-hair is as good as anything, 
susj)end it to the right height and let the pace be mode- 
rate to start with until the timing the cut to a nicety on 
both sides is a certainty. 

By degrees increase the pace and vary the height of 
cut until eye and hand act in unison. 

At the same time the men should be instructed in — 
“ The Delivery of the Edge.” 

This is more easily taught on foot with a regimental 
sword, without the edge on ; pillars of sifted earth, or 
potter’s clay (made into a thick paste), should be erect- 
ed, the bases may be permanent, put up at convenient 
distances and height and the men *' set” to cut at them 
as if on horse back. ■ A block saddle of wood is an 
advantage, as the management of the legs can be suyier- 
vised ; but this, if expense is an object, is not absolutely 
necessary. 

After each cut the individual error in delivery is at 
once apparent and easily rectified. 

In practising cut one on the left horizontally at 
Cavalry, it will be seen it is impossible to deliver the 
edge leading through more than a very limited sector 
of the horizontal plane, i.e., about 30 degrees of the left 
front, after that if the cut is prolonged the wrist has a 
natural tendency to turn over .and drop. Consequently 
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tlie edge turns and falls also and the value of tlie cut 
commences to cease directly the con-ect plane is left. 

Attention should be called to this feet, as it is of 
very great importance in the attack over the bridle arm. 

The horizontal cut to the left is unknown to the 
Asiatic swordsman; an examination of the sword-hilt 
in use with them will at once show its impracticatiility. 
The hilt is made to fit the hand tightly, the edge being 
thus aligned with the line of knuckles when the iiilt is 
gripped. 

“ Draw ” is the result of the stiff wrist and arm cut, 
the outcome of the rigid position of the hand and grip 
in delivery. 

The left front cub of the Asiatic sw'ordsman is deliver- 
ed with a stiff wrist and arm at a downward angle which 
is nearly 45 degrees to a perpendicular line drawn from 
the ground through the horse’s head. Tlie position of 
the bridle fore-arm and upper part of sword-arm at the 
termination of the cut prevent the sword from leading 
too far on the original line of delivery, thus obviating 
any possible injury to either horse or man on near side. 

This stroke is a drawing chop, tlie body at the time 
being swung round in the saddle from the waist, the 
left leg drawn back, both thighs gripping, the right leg 
turned heel out, using knee as a pivot. It is a most 
effective stroke when the knack is picked up, a sheep 
being easily severed over the bridle arm, the accepted 
weak point of the mounted swordsman. 

In practising this cut ride a line close to the object 
to be cut so as to get on to the blade as near the hilt 
as possible, and do not be afraid of cutting too soon. 
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SECTION* xxr. 

RECONNAISSANCE COURSE. 


The following course of instruction in reconnaissance 
recommended "by Lieutenant-Colonel J. Nixon, 18th. 
Bengal Lancers, will be found invaluable. 

105. The leading idea is that men should be able 
to read and use maps and find their way about, but not 
that they should make maps or sketches. That would 
be a continuation of this course. 

All work on foot is to be considered as a preparation 
for work mounted — the latter only being of any use. 

SCALES. 

N.B . — The mahing of Scales is 7wt to be taught. Explain that 
so much paper represents so much ground, a proportion which can be 
varied as wished, e.jjr., 1 inch to 1 mile or 6 inches to 1 mile— the 
larger the scale the more paper it takes up, and hence the more detail 
shown. 

The maps issued at Camps-of-Exercise or on Service 
are seldom or never larger than 1 inch to 1 mile, the 
same size as the Q.M.Gt.'s maps of country round 
every Cantonment. 

Show the men a foot-rule or paper divided into 
inches, half inch and inch, and question how much 
ground the divisions represent at all sorts of scales. 

Apply to a map, and ask how far objects are apart at 
au}^ scale. 
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Then reverse the operation and ask, two objects (vil- 
lages) being mile apart on map, at a certain scale 
how far apart would they be on pajaer or on a map, and 
then give actual objects on and verify from a maj). 


MAGNETIC COMPASS. 

Not Prismatic compass but ordinary open watch pat- 
tern. Neglect the variation as it is only 3"^ East in the 
North of India. 

Explain that the magnetism always causes card to 
point to the North, then how graduated from North 0^ to 
90 ^ East and South 180 ’ etc , 90 ° in each quadrant. 

Explain “ bearing” — “ angular distance from mag- 
netic North ” — or angle formed at eye of observer by 
one line towards object observed and another to 
North through the N.P. on the cord. Men to observe 
bearings of objects visible, until able to do so fairly 
correctly, bearings to be checked by instructor witli a 
prismatic. 

is useless to worry about small inaccuracies, thry don't 
matter, as this table shows — 

Length forward Error caused by taking a hearing wrotrg Ijy 
bearing. 1“ 3° I point lip 


100 yards 

... If 

yds 


yds. 

oi yds. 

300 „ 

... 51 

„ 

10| 

„ 

15| „ 

500 „ 

... 8| 


m 

„ 

26 „ 

1,000 „ 

... 17| 

„ 

35 

„ 

52 „ 

1 mile 

... 31 

„ 

62 

„ 

93 „ 

5 miles 

... 150 


310 


465 „ 
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jSText, instructor to give a “bearing” and men to 
point out its direction — as IST. 40 AV.S. 20 E.. etc., and 
also by the points by the compass which the men should 
learn. N.E. by K, South and by West, etc. 

Make a N.P. on any sheet of paper in any direction. 
Jjay compass on it and turn, paper round till both paper 
N.P. and compass N.P. coincide. 

Make the men draw by estimation on the paper the 
direction of the bearings asked, (not with a protractor,) 
the bearings should be by points first and then by 
degrees and on the line so drawn, mark off various 
distances at various scales, and question on them. 

Note for Instructor. — Don’t waste time on needless 
accuracy. 

The smaller the scale, the less detail and the more 
you can judge by eye. All distances under 50 yards at 
6 inches to a mile which takes up 1 7 inches of paper 
must be judged : this amount of paper at 1 inch to a 
mile would represent 300 yards, so don’t break the 
men’s hearts by insisting on a useless accuracy. 

Kepeat last two paragraphs on a real map of country 
round. 

CONVENTIONAL SIGNS. 

Describe importance of reconnoitring, and show how 
much more useful the frained-rnan must be. Explain, 
that to save labour and ensure uniformity, we have 
resolved to show water, roads, railways, villages, etc., 
in a particular way, and hence they must learn these to 
be able to read our maps. Show the conventional signs 
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and compare them with the ground : particularly every- 
thing that is applicable to India, and explain the like- 
ness. 

Questions in this to be continually asked. 

Rule lines through maps, and ask (1) bearing of line, 
(2) all objects passed, (3) distance between the objects 
at any scale you like. 

Repeat on actual map of country round station. 
Take the men out along the line and let them identify 
each place on the map, and compare how represented. 

Show wliat value each has in a military sense, ditches, 
bridges, canals, ii’rigation cuts, crops passable or impas- 
sable (wheat and sugar-cane, etc.,) nullahs where cross- 
able, water, ponds, rivers, wells, how horses and men 
could be watered. Camping-grounds, grass, grain, karbi, 
etc., railway bridges (for destruction), crossing places 
over and under bridges and level crossings. Compare 
information required under reconnaissance in Cavalry 
Brill Book. The men must draw the conventional 
signs or they won’t know and remember them. 

Make and give the men a map, first at a large scale, 
say, 6 inches to a mile, and later at small scales, of a 
road, showing 2 miles’ length and all turnings, etc. 

3Iake them hold the map so that the road on the 
map points in the direction of the real road, place 
compass on map and mark the jST.P. 

Make them walk on foot and mark on it conventional- 
ly all bridges, trees, villages, etc., the}’- come to, using 
the foot-rule and not a scale on a protractor. 
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The following show the distances shown by inches 
and ^ inch and J inch at various scales and what the 
men can assume them to be. Again, on uvrrying after a 
flniclcmg accuracy, it is wnpractical and not required, 
the error in the true number of yards is less than ivhat 
all men make by bad pacing and counting uirong : — 


6"=l,’760 

4"=1 

.,760 

3"=1 

,760 

2''=] 

1,760 

1"= 1,760 

3 = 900 

2 = 

900 

1^ = 

900 

1 = 

900 

900 

1|= 450 

1 = 

450 

1 = 

600 


450 

1= 450 

1 = 300 

1 = 

200 


300 

1 __ 
4'“ 

200 


1= 150 


100 

1 

4 — 

150 





*it). In all cases, assume the mile to contain 1,800 
yards. 


The men must mark all they see on the map and 
send ip a written report, as short as they like on the 
form given in the text-book (^Eichards), or adapted as 
desired. 

All this is preparatory to working mounted. Now the 
scale of horses’ paces comes in and this some officer 
must make, if required, but it need not be made at all. 

Most C.-B. horses average about 1,800 walks and 
600 trots per mile. 

The maps will now be required at small scales, as the 
distances wdll be more. 

Each walk counted two when leading fore comes to 
the ground, and each trot one “ rise ” in the saddle not 
bumping. 

Thecanteris unreliable without great practice. Assume 
each horse’s paces at 1,800 walks 600 trots, then at the 
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various scales, you will possibly want, the divisions will 
represent these distances, quite near enough, not onlj' 
for reconnaissance but for any sketch by an officer also . 


Walks 1,800 

= per mile at 3", 

2'’ and 1" to a mile- 

3'' = 1,800 

2"= 1,800 

1” = 1,800 

900 

1 = 900 

1= 900 

1 = 600 

450 

|-= 450 

300 

225 


1= 150 



Trots 600 — 

per mile at 3", 2 

' and 1 ” to a mile— 

3"= 600 

2"= 300 

1"= 600 

1|= 300 

1 = 150 

300 

1 = 200 

1= 75 

1= 150 

100 

40 


|‘= 50 




Any distances under these to be estimated from foot- 
rule. This saves making any scale at all. 

It may be more important to get information about 
a route quickly and be even a mile out in 15 miles 
than to waste time over a scale and perhaps be too late 
to be able to get the information. 

Grive the men small scale maps, and give them each 
a separate bearing to go on, 5 miles each, which they 
are to measure and mark off. 

They should mark on the map all they see and add 
a report. Face to he at least 6 miles an hour and do 
cantering. They must count their horses’ paces for 
their dead-reckoninsr distance to enable them to mark 
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Given a village 5 miles off to get to, they should go 
there (md be back within If to 2 hours and hand in 
their information on the map and on their report, 
within ^ hour of arrival, all in pencil and written on 
the knee. 

Practice along roads, rivers, nullahs, railways etc., 
and finally, the class told off as commanders of patrols, 
as if sent out from a contact squadron, each patrol 
being given a frontage of 1 mile to 1 ^ miles and a 
certain direction, past villages, etc., and also on a bear- 
ing. Length, say, 6 miles, all patrols to rendezvous at 
6-mile point, write reports, and hand in to Trooj) 
Commandar there in hour, and back to Head-Quarters 
in another hour. 

iV.jS.— No reports to take more than 2 sheets at most out of the 
official book for scouts’ reports in the field, rougldy 5 inches x 3 
inches. 

The headings for roads and rivers are different— 
Across country should merely show, 

Water and means of watering men and horses, 
Obstacles, 

Defiles, 

Anything to impede rate of marching, 

Or interfere with manoeuvring, 

Point out passages on nullahs and rivers, etc. 

Keports during a reconnaissance by a force advancing, 
and more generally at any time, are useless unless made 
out and se7ie quickly. 
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In all this, there is no question of map-making but 
only of finding their way Ij}’^ a map and a compass and 
enough of scales to understand that a certain amount 
of paper represents a certain amount of ground, and 
above all, no useless worrying and attempts at absolute 
accuracy, which is not attainable under a long and 
elaborate education. 


SUMMARY AND SYLLABUS. 
Classes 6 or 8 AIen. 


Course. 

Scales ... ... 2 days. | This is the 

Compassing and bearings ... 2 days. > ground " work 
Conventional signs ... 2 days. ) and must not 

be slurred over, go through it again and again, although 
the men may seem to understand. 

Alarking places and signs on a simple short map — 2 
days. 


Scale of horses’ paces applied to ground — I day. 

Using short simple map on horseback and ^ g 
writing elementary reports ... j ‘ ‘ “ 

Practising across country, roads, rivers, i 

railways, etc., longer distance on small > 1 week, 
scale map ... 


• J 


and practice continued afterwards. 


Total 3 weeks, 
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Men should be off all duty and do at least 5 hours’ 
work daily in the morning, so that they can do evening 
stables. 

Make some officer examine at the end, in the practical 
part particularly. 

The men who have done this might go on to make 
maps, regular sketches, if it be thought worth while. 


SECTION ZZVL 


SCOUTING-. 


Colonel Baden-Powell, 5th Dragoon Guards, says in his 
most interesting and instructive book, the “ Matabele 
Campaign, 1896, that the best lesson he learnt in that 
campaign was the art of “ Scouting.” He has sketched 
the principal points about it brieHy as follows, which 
will serve as a valuable guide to all regiments : — 

‘‘ I hardly know of a fight in history of which the 
result w-as not in some way due to good or defective 
preliminary reconnaissance j and the important art of 
scouting is not to be learnt in a day, and its elements 
ought to be, and could be, practised by everybody in 
peace time. One can train one’s-self in peace by edu- 
cating the mind in two essential particulars. That is 
how it struck me. 1 may be wrong ; but I found it 
useful in my own case to have practised myself in the 
two following points: one is the habit of noticing 



e\'ery little detail, and the other is practice in putting' 
those details together and reasoning out their meaning ; 
the art of spotting things in the first instance, and then 
of putting this and that together and drawing 
conclusions from them. Now if you go aci’oss country 
with a trained scout, his eyes will be everywhere ; he 
will notice little tiny signs on the ground at his feet, 
or other signs in the far distance ; he will notice details 
that you can hardly see yourself, and he will read them 
out in a moment and tell you what, as a whole, they 
mean j he reads them just as you read the page of a 
book. An uneducated man will ask you, How do 
you know the book says that ? Well, ” you reply, 
“ here it is : this letter and that letter make up a 
word, these words make sentences, and the sentences 
make sense, and tliat is how I gain the inforiiiutioii 
from this page.” In the same way the scout sees 
such small signs as four broken twigs, or a bent 
blade of grass, which form the letters, and several of 
them, put together, form words and sentence.s sufficient 
to give him full information. I will give you an 
example of what I mean. I was out scouting with my 
native boy in the neighbourhood of the Matapos. Pre- 
sently we noticed some grass-blades freshly trodden 
down. This led us to find some foot-prints on a patch 
of sand | they were those of women or boys, because 
they were small ; they w^ere on a long inarch, because 
they wore sandals; they were pretty fresh, because the 
sharp edge of the foot-prints w'ere still well defined, and 
they were heading towards the Matapos. Then my 
nigger, who was examining the ground a short distance 
away from the track, suddenly started, as Eobinson 
Cru.s(B must have done when he came on Friday’s 
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foot-mark.' But in this case the boy had found, not a 
foot-mark, but a single leaf. But that leaf meant a 
good deal ; it belonged to a tree that did not grow in 
this neighbourhood, though we knew of such trees ten or 
fifteen miles away. It was damp and smelt of Kaffir 
beer. From these two signs, then, the foot-prints and 
the beery-leaf, we were able to read a good deal. A 
party of women had passed this way, coming from a 
distance of 10 miles back, going towards the Matapos, 
and carrying beer (for they carry beer in pots upon, 
their heads, the mouth of the pot being stoppered with 
a bunch of leaves). They had passed this spot at about 
4 o’clock that morning, because at that hour there had 
been a strong wind blowing, such as would carry the 
leaf some yards off their track, as we had found it. 
They would probably have taken another hour to reach 
the Matapos, and the men for whom they were bringing 
the refreshment would, in all probability, start work on 
it at once, while the beer was yet fresh. So that if we 
now went on following this spoor up to the stronghold, 
we should probably find the men in too sleepy a state to 
take much notice of us, and w^e could do our recon- 
naissance with comparative safety. So you see there 
is good deal of information to be picked up from mex'e-. 
ly noticing two small objects, such as crushed blades of 
grass and a single leaf, and then reasoning out their 
meaning. 

And these two habits of mind are what every man 
can practise in peace time. Houdin, the conjuror, used 
to train his son to notice and remember things in a 
shop window to such an extent that, after taking one 
look, he could away and tell you every object that was 
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shown in the window. This was developinp^ the 
‘‘ prehensibility of mind ” which is necessary for a 
scout. Then, for instances of “inductive reasonin^^” 
one cannot do better than read the “Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes,” and to practise the art on similar lines. A 
scout, to be of any use, must have absolute confidence 
in his abilities, and his abilities will be largely the 
outcome of practice in peace time. 


Training of Scouts. 


The following is briefly the system pursued in the 
5th Dragoon Guards of training scouts, by Colonel 
Baden- Powell : — 


In the first instance the men are selected, from those 
who volunteer for it, for tlie foflow- 


Qualifications. 


ing qualifications; — 


General intelligence, smartness, goofl character, good 
eye-sight and hearing. 

Health and soundness (especially as regards venereal 
and drink). 

Ability to turn their hand to any work. 

Ability as riders. 

Ability as swimmers. 

They are then thoroughly 
Preliminary education. j i • 

grounded m — 

Map reading. 

IMap making. 

Keporting (verbally and in writing). 
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Respective duties of combat pratrols and recon- 
noitring patrols. 


Then they are further trained as scouts (m classes of 
6, not more) in the following 
Special training. special points- -in which self-train- 

ing and practice are the important steps to success 


1 Finding the way in a strange countij by day 
or by night by map, by memory of map, by 
compass, stars, landmarks, questioning 
natives, etc. 



-Selection of back- 


4 TmcHno. -Elementary mstr action in xracK- 
ing men, horses, etc., according to soil, wea- 
ther, etc. 

5. Deducing information from tracks and signs 

d La Sherlock Holmes. 

6. Riding across country. — Obstacles, crossing 

rivers, estimating distances, etc. 

7. Care of self . — How to keep fit. Bivouacking, 

cooking, etc. 

8. Care of comrade.— First aids to wounded or 

sick. How to carry on one’s back. How 
to carry on a horse. 
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9. Care of horse . — Saddle fitting. Shoeing. 

Detection of sickness or lameness, preven- 
tion and cure. Feeding, and general 
management of horse. 

10. iSkdching . — Rapid sketching. Sketching from 

memory. Sketching by night. Judging 
distance, height, etc. 

11. Reporting . — Rapid reporting. Reporting 

distant information. Verbal reports of 
near information. 

After thorougli instruction in the above the scout 
r«tical exorcises. ^ put through in practical work 
m varied scouting exercises over 
varied country in pairs and individually. 

For this purpose there are scouting competitions 
as follows : — 

1. “Spider and Fly .'’ — A patrol go out into a 

given tract of country, several miles in ex- 
tent, conceal themselves, and report moves 
of enemy (“Spider”). Enemy’s patrols go 
out and endeavour to find hidden patrol 
Flies ”). 

2. “ Lamp or flag stealing .’' — Two sides form 

opposing outpo.sts a few miles apiart, with 
flags or Chinese lanterns (according to time 
of day or night) to show the positions of 
their (imaginary) supports. Scouts recon- 
noitre and report x>osition of enemy’s out- 
posts and, if able, steal flags or lamps — to 
show they have discovered the position of 
the supp'orts, etc. 
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3. Rajjid Sketching and Tracking. — A. patrol 

visit given points, sketching and reporting. 
A hostile patrol endeavour to track and 
overtake them, within given boundaries. 

4. Chart and Compass Race . — As per Kegulation. 

Detailed rules for the above competitions have been 
drawn up so that exact marks can be assigned and satis- 
iactory awards made;~i>ide Colonel Baden-Povveli’s 
“ Handbook to Scouting.” 

On passing the above tests and an examination 
, satisfactorily, scouts are given a 

Scouts at ge=. distinguishing badge to be worn 

on the arm. They are mounted on selected horses. 
They carry no arras, but a pistol. They ride in the 
rear rank of their squadrons on parade, and are used 
whenever a combat or reconnoitring patrol is required. 

Scout's badge is a “ North Point ” fleur-de-lys made 
of brass about 2^ inches long. 

A’..ff.~Colonel Badea-Powell’s Handbook to Scouting ’’ and 
“ Scout’s Note Book” in English and Vernacular will shortly be 
published, 
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SE0TI02T ZZVIL 


RULES FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE CHART 
AND COMPASS PRACTICE. 


1. The Chart and Compass Practice will be conducted 
^ on the following lines, and, when 
of *1896^^' feasible as an adjunct to, and in 

combination wdth, the long recon- 
naissance,* one or two extra days, as required, being 
assigned for the practice so as not to encroach on the 
time to be spent on the reconnaissance ; — 

(a) The practice will be performed by j^atrols, 
each to consist of one officer and 12 non- 
commissioned officers and men. 


(b) At least tw^o patrols per squadron must be 
detailed. In Native Cavalry Regi- 
ments one patrol should be com- 
manded by a British f officer when 
available, the other by a native 
officer. 


t Only subaltern offi- 
cers are required to 
perform this duty. 


(c) The reconnaissance of a certain tract of 
country, with the aid of the compass, and 
the transmission of intelligence gathered ea 
route to a point in the rear. 


The compass may be of a simple pattern with the bear- 
ings clearly marked in degrees which wdll he more easily 
read, specially by natives, then the cardinal points. 
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held by a flag enemy of all 
ed bodies of troops are not a\ailable. 

(Atmntionisa...tora^^^ 

U) All veports and sketches must be signed by 
the officer making them. 

f A All sketches must be done on the course and 
“ ie^-ed on paper ruled in squares to the 
Lile given and show a north point. I he 
authorised table of conventional slwu cl 

be\dhered to. The use of colored chalk 
pencils is recommended. 

2. The following principles will be observed 

breadth over unknown ground and at a dis- 
tance from cantonments. 

(b) Thecourseshouldnotbelaid out m a straight 

^ ^ hue away from the starting point but be 

?h:s“iS:s^ 

position is unknown to the patrol. If - 
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sidered necessary the course for native 
officers may be made easier than for British 
officers. 

The message held by flagmen might be in some such 
form as follows 

“ Arrived at No. 1 Flag at o’clock a.m.j 
proceeding N.-N.-W,” 

. The patrol commander takes this message, fills in the 
time of his arrival, despatches it by a man from his 
patrol to the “ Receiving Point, ” noting pace and 
time of devSjmtch, etc., and then proceeds with his patrol 
N.-N.-W, in search of the next flagman, learns his 
further direction from the j)aper he holds, and so on. 

The compass bearing, held by a flagman, should be 
the bearing from him up to the centre of the tract, and 
not to the next flagman, who is posted anywhere within 
the tract. Places should not be named. 

Flagmen should not be too coiispicuou.sly placed. 
Though not hidden, they should be posted inside 
villages, copses, etc., thus ensming thorough searching 
by the patrols. 

(c) No indications of the part of the country 

selected or of the position of the enemy or 
of his strength, etc., must be given to the 
patrol commanders before starting. 

(d) Commanding officers should vary the nature 

of information which they call for under the 
column “ Reconnaissance of country travers- 
ed,” in India Army Form 471, substituting 


f’ 
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for the entries in that column, lettered (a), 
(b), (c) any spemac details given in the 
Lthorised works of reconnaissance which 
may be siieciBoally applicable to the country 
traverised. 

(e) Clear directions should he given as to what to 
^ report on ; among any others, the lollovvmg 
headings must be given 
(i) Nature of country traversed, whether practi- 
^ for a, 11 arms, and, it so, at what rate 



by each. 

tii) Obstacles met with and ho\ 

(iii) Description of roads, riven 

nullahs met. 

(iv) Approximate size of village 

ed and their construction, 

(v) Positions, ’if any, passed on 

(vi) Extent and nature _ of po 

enemy and how facing. 

(vii) Composition of force and 
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screens, etc., representing all arms near the 
track. The patrol or its commander must 
not approach this position closer than half a 
mile, 

(k) All messages despatched from the patrol are 
to be sent to the “ Receiving Point,” a place 
selected at least three miles distant from 
the starting point. The patrol commander 
will be informed of its position before start- 
ing, and it is at that place that the patrol 
completes its course. 

(i) The pace of the patrols must be an average 
of 4 miles an hour. The rate of the trans- 
mission of intelligence to the “Receiving 
Point” will be the pace ordered by the 
despatching officer : this pace to be not 
under 6 miles per hour. 

(J) The exercise wdll be superintended by a 
Committee or Superintending Officer who 
will collect the desimtches as they arrive at 
the “ Receiving Point,” and calculate and 
note according to the distance carried and the 
pace ordered, the time that each message 
should have arrived. The time the patrol 
takes to complete the course will also be 
taken. 

0) A rough sketch and report, both of the 
enemy’s position reconnoitred and of the 
whole country traversed, will be submitted. 

The report of the enemy’s position and sketch 
©f the same should be sent to the “ Receiving 
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Point " tom the place of ohservation. The 
report must comprise the nature of the 
position, how facing, weakest point, number 
Ld description of troops in it, and best 
line of approach for all arms. 

( 1 ) In order that successive patrols might not 
^ ^ gain an undue knowledge of the course, 
the Committee or Supermteiidiiig Oflbcni 
should eudeavour, if possible, to vary ^ the 
course for each patrol. Two or more^paprols 
mio-ht start at the same time, and, it nec^s- 
saiw, cross each other en route, the plan 
below being taken as a general guide 



rough diagram. 


g. p. starting Point. 

K, p. Keceiving Point. 

Ko, 1 Patrol 

Ko. 2 patrol 

* Position of enemy 
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The courses should be varied in those regiments wliioli 
are proficient in the exercise, but, when this is 
, done, all the work should be done on the same 
: day, if the patrol courses are in anyway adjacent 

to one another. 


B, The reports to be forwarded by Commanding 
Officers to the Lieutenant-General of the Command, 
through General Officers Commanding Districts, com- 
prise ; 


*■ Patrolling duty.— 
In all such exercises 
l;he first condition is 
that the ground must 
be looked at from a 
certain point of view 
of military importance: 
to be of. any use the 
mission must never be 
of a merely general 
character. (Instruc- 
tions for cavalry : Von 
Schmidt, page 207.) 


{a) A cojjy of the instriiction.s 
issued bj'- the Officer Command- 
ing the Eegiment, with reference 
to the definite objects of the ride, 
besides that of finding the enemy 
and the flags. 


‘ (6) Correct map or maps of the country traversed by 
each patrol showing position of enemy and flaghien. 
Where different country is allotted to native officers, 
this should be stated, and their reports, if in the verna- 
cular, should be translated as well as all vernaenlar 
remarks on- the maps to admit of the inspecting officer 
judging of their value. 


. (c) A separate map of the enemy’s position showing 
the detailed disposition of the force, the inoper con- 
ventional signs being used. In a corner of this map a 
detail of the enemy’s -strength should be written. 
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((?) A report- on India Army Form '472 showing 

marks allotted ? ■ i 

A patrol report from each patrol commander on 
India Army Form 471, which is to he accompan.ed 

^ (i) A sketch of position taken up by the enemy 

and h.is strength and disposition. 

(ii) Written report on above. 

NoTB.-The above may often vvitli advantage be on one 
. piece of paper. 

(iii) Sketch of country traversed. ' - 

The pieces of paper taken over from flagmen are 
not to be forwarded if they are merely as given 
in para. 2 (6). 

4. The practice will be decided as follows 


The correct following of the course, by aid 
^ ^ of the compass, at the requirfed rate, as 
shown by the collection of the messages 
held by the flagmen, and report of the 
enemy’s position i. • • • • ’ 

(One point deducted for every 5 minutes slower 
^than 4 miles an hour, hut an extra half 
hour will be allowed for the sketches to 

be finished on the course, paragraph 

1(f ). No credit will he given for com* 

pleting the course at a rate quicker than 
that named.) 


(b) The correct transmission of intelligence, 

^ ^ Id marks for each message .. - MaiKs, o . 


(C>ne point deducted for every 5 minutes slower 
^than the pace ordered by the despatching 
©fficer— fiirfe paragraph 2 (i). 
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(e) Patrol commander’s report and sketch of 

enemj’s position reconnoitred . . Mai'kSj 25 

(d) Patrol commander’s report and sketch of 

country traversed — 

f for report 25 ) 
Marks -! > 40 

tfor map 15 J 

(e) The condition of the horses , , .. Marks 10 

Total ». Marks, 195 

5. As the chief object of the practice is to test the im- 
provement made in a regiment during the preceding year 
in reconnoitring, transmission of intelligence, sketching 
and reporting of a country traversed, etc., it can of itself 
be of little use unless officers are constantly practised in, 
these duties. As the native officers of Native Cavalry 
Eegiments need considerable further instruction on this 
subject, squadron commanders dm'ing the squadron 
training should be instructed to lay out a flag position ; 
native officers in charge of patrols should be given a 
general bearing on the position from different starting 
points and be instructed to find out the position of the 
enemy, and to submit a rough sketch with a report of 
the strength of the enemy, nature of surrounding 
country and best way to attack. 

These reports and sketches should be inspected by the 
squadron commander on the spot, and he should point 
out to each man his mistakes, make suggestions, etc., 
and give him a clearer idea of what is required of him, 
On the way home he should explain the different 
features of the country, what was necessary to report 
and what not. 
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All Tion-commissioned officers should also be employ- 
ed with these patrols for instruction. 

Native officers should be instructed in the simpler 
conventional signs, such as those representing the 
different arms. 

* — A pamphlet entitteit “ Course o£ Reconnaissance for Cavalry 

soldiers,” hy Captain J, R, Rixoii, will be found most useful. Tliis 
work is procurable from the Civil and Military Kvw& Press. 
Ludhiana, at Re.l per copy. 
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Transmission of Intelligence. 


No. 1 
Flag. 


No. 2 
Flag. 


No. 3 
Flag. 


Enemj^'sj 

’position. 
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No. 4 
Flag. 


Hr. Mt. Hr Alt. Hr. Alt, 


No. 5 
Flag. 


BeCONNAISSANOK OF COUNTRY traversed, t 

(a) General features, 'wlietlier passable for all arms, and if so, at 
what rate. 

0) Communication and nature of all roads, their width and 
material ; also railways. 

(c) Obstacles such as rivers, nullahs, or canals, etc., special 
notice being given to their jiassages. 


Remarks. 


Continue overleaf if necessary. 


* 111 column 2 the exact time of despatch of each message must be entered. ^ ^ 

t The report on the enemy’s position must comprise (a) its nature, (fi) liow faenig, (c) weakest pomps, («j num- 
ber and distribution of troops in it, (e) best line of approach for all arms, and, together with the sketch of 
the position, should be sent into the receiving point by a messenger m earJy as possible. 

'fg Bank, 

The Superintending OjJiceY Cornmauding Ac?. BatroL Squadron. 





India Army ITokm 472. 

^ipplied gratis. 



I'he Assistant Adjutant General^ 

JDistrict — — Superintendinf/ Oficer* 
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SSOTIO:^' ZZVIIL 

TACTICAL, PEOBLEMS. 


The following problems whII be found useful for 

Tactical Probtem.,'. ‘'l® of oom- 

manuers lu the neld, more espe- 
cially in coming to a rapid decision and maintaining 
control over their men> They have been practically 
solved and the remarks of inspecting officers are given 
for guidance in italics. 


For a Squadron, 

Flags are used to indicate additional troops wliile 
,, , there is always on each side one 

. 01 a qimf rori. complete squadron ; white flags 

indicate Cavalry, red and white Infantry, and red and 
blue Artillery. 

( 1 ) Squadron leader A, in left front of a regiment 
to cover its advance from that quarter, has reached the 
clump of trees shown on sketch, and is ordered to make 
a flank attack at the right moment, squadron A is tlie 
one being inspected. 


A hostile squadron B is on the right of a regiment in 
line. The regiment is marked by flags and has to 
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adraiiee against another flagged regiment {see sketch). 
The commander of B squadron was ordered not to leave 
this regiment, bnit to attack the enemy straight in his 
front as he was supported on his right rear. 

No. 1. 
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(2) Squadron B in sections, in the road, in wood. 
A is ordered to advance as shown on sketch No. 2 j B’ 
has to deploy as rapidly as possible and attack, 

No. 2, 



<5- O- CV. Cfc. 
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(3) A squadron holding wood X (see sketch No. 2) 
lyith dismounted fire against a party of infantry oh. 
rising ground, Y is ordered to mount and charge the 
infantry. The cavalry from the wood advances in ex- 
tended order, but while it advances a hostile squadron 
is brought down upon its flank from the left front. 

The only thing for the extended squadron to do. is to 
rally as rapidly as possible behind its leaders and 
move, direct upon the enemy. 

(4) A squadron advances as flank offensive on the 
right front of a flagged regiment. 

A hostile regiment, consisting of three flagged squad- 
rons and one complete squadron, is sent against it. 

This is to test the leading squadron acting as flank 
offenslpe. The attack was pronounced successful and 
he was ordered to pursue. 

(5) An attack is made by cavalry on artillery, the 
latter is indicated by flags. 

This first line of the cavalry also consists of flags. 
One of the squadrons in the second line is the one 
which is being inspected, and during the advance on 
the guns, the escort to the guns is brought suddenly 
upon its flank, 

(6) A squadron in sections in wood ordered to ad- 
vance and attack guns in position which are supported 
by cavalry. 

If there is cavalry with guns, then the object should 
he to get to close quarters with the hostile cavalry at 
once, for then the guns cannot fire 07i the attacking 
cavalry. 
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h/aniry 


The commander at once wheeled all the squadrons 
to the left by trumpet sound, sent his second-in-com- 
mand to the second squadron with orders to form line 


(1) A regiment had formed line in a certain direc- 
tion, and Was advancing at the gallop* 

The General said to the regimental commander, 
pointing to a rising ground to the left front, “ You are 
under infantry fire from that hill — ‘ attack.’ ” 


Ait&ik 


V I \ I ''I 

"i\:id 

'"'i 


(7) A squadron leader is shown a force moving oil 
a road. He is told that it is retreating after alight. 
His squadron belongs to a body of reconnoitring cavalry 
which is following in pursuit. 

He has to make up his mind at once ivhat to do. Of 
course, he decides to attack at once, and a hostile squad* 
roil comes against his Jiank dniring the advance. 


For a Regiment, 
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on the right, of the leading .squadron and to attack the 
infantry. While he himself told the fourth squadron to 
act in a similar manner on the right of the third 
squadron. 

The second-m-eommand led the first line, the com« 
mander of the regiment the second line. 


TFAen manmuvring^ the commander of a regiment 
was always accompanied by his secondAnwommand, 
the regimental adjutant, and two trumpeters. The 
advantage of having these officers toith him is seen in 
the above instdiice. 

(2) r Another problem dealing with the sudden attack 
upon infiintry was as follows 


The regiment had cha,ro’ed and was broken up in the 
•melee. The General ordered the commander to attaclt 
a body of infantry which he supposed to be about some 
bushes about 1,000 yards to the right front. 

The way he wished, this attach io have been executed 
teas simply to sound “ rally f followed by the “ chargef^ 
when each squadron would rally and attach in succes- 
sion to the half front. There is no time, on such an 
occasion, for rallying the ivhole regiment ; but an 
attack must be made without a moment's delay, 

f3) A regiment had attacked, and was broken up 
in the mils a the. General ordered the commander to 
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form Kis regiment in masf? without dek}^, facing' as 
•shown in the sketch, ready for eventualities. 



Whdt was requhwl was. first: order the direction ^ 
secondly, sound regimental call. 

(4) A whole regiment was formed in column of 
sections on a road passing through a wood} the order 
was given to form line and attack. 

Troops^ of course, ivere formed, and then squadrons, 
80 that each squadron was in position to attack in a 
sort of echelon if need 

For a Division. 

{!) The first lines of two opposing cavalry divisions 
were indicated with flags, and led by two oflicers directly 
against each, other. About 3,000 to "4,000 yards separ- 
ated these lines. 


( ) 

. The two cavalry regiments which ^ 
ed were echeloned in mass on the right and leit, m-l*^ 
tivelv, ot their own first lines, and were ordered to snp- 
portttie attack of their first lines. 
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The gist of the remarks were that — 

(a) The first duty of the second line is to ensure 

the success of the first line, and to prevent 
the enemy's second line from outfimiking 
it. B ignored this part of his duty, 

(b) Given that hadmovedoff a.s shoivn, B would 

have done better to have formed squadron 
columns, and gone heads half left. If the 
enemy allows him to gain ground to a 
flank ivell and good, and he (B) has only 
to form line to his original front and 
attack. The worst that can happen is that 
the attack is frontal. 

Suppose the enemy ivies to counteract this move, B 
has again only to form to front and attack. ” 

Several exercises of a similar nature with one of the 
lines of a division marked with flags can be given. 

(2) One regiment was brought up along a road 
through a wood and ordered to advance and attack a 
hostile cavalry regiment stationed at a suitable di, stance 
from the exit. 

The necessity for at first keeping a reserve of — say, a 
couple of squadrons to meet eventualities was insisted 
upon. 

The manner in which the deployment was executed 
was commented on : three squadrons formed a first line 
and two a second line at some distance on the left by 
passing through the wood. The enemy, however, came 
rather from the right front 
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A similar sort of exercise can be practised over a 
bridge. 

(3) Infantry were shown to be retreating after a 
fight towards a wood; a regiment of cavalry supported 
the infantry on its left at about 1,000 yards distance, 
but hid from view of the enemy. Tire commander of 
the hostile cavalry was told to act as he thought best. 
He attacked, and the retreating* cavalry moved out to 
support the infantry. 

Similar exercises with cavalry acting in support of 
opposing advanced and rear-guards can be given- For 
such studies to be of real profit, it is necessary to know 
the ground, as the problem was in each case made as 
like reality as possible. 


SECTION XXIX, 


ANNUAL LONG- EECONNAISSANCE. 


A “long reconnaissance” will be carried out annually 
by all Britsh and Native cavalry regiments, for a period 
of one week, with a “ general idea ” in accordance with 
the Cavalry Drill. Some portion of the regiment should 
invariably be detached as an enemy, which can be 
ipplemented by flagmen, if necessary. 

The work should be carried out, as far as possible, 
under service conditions (including scale of bnggage, 
etc., in accordance with Field Service Equipment Tables), 
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If more than one regiment is in the statioHj 
endeavours should be made to combine in carrying out 
the above. In the ease of adjacent cavalry stations, in 
the same or different districts, it is desirable that the 
week’s reconnaissance should be that of opposing forces, 
from the respective stations. 

Regiments may execute the “ long reconnaissance ” 
at any time during the drill season, provided general 
officers commanding consider they have had sufficient 
preliminary instruction in reconnaissance work. 

Sketches wdth detailed reports of the operations 
should be submitted to the District Staff Office for the 
inspection of the Oeneral Officer Commanding, who will 
cause them to be carefully examined, and any .defects 
brought to the notice of Commanding Officers. Those 
of the regiments most deserving of merit in each 
district should be submitted to the Inspector-Creneral of 
Cavalry in India by the 1st May. 


The following documents should accompany the re» 
ports submitted to the Inspector-General of Cavalry in 
India : — 

(1) General idea. 

(2) Special orders issued to the brigade or regiment. 

(8) Correct map of the country reconnoitred, 
showiug in coloured pencil the route of each squadron, 
and generally the enemy’s position. 
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(4) Diary of the reports on tlie following form 



Place and square j 
from which! 
despatched. 

a 

o 

o 

s 

Time sent. 

Time received. 

Po 

i 

0. C. 

R. A. S. 

1-5 P.M. 

1-47 P.M. 


Purport of 
message. 


Two troops 
of enemy 
moving 
jwest through 
Nagar (L-6) 
at a trot. 


(5)^ Report by Commanding Officer on the work done. 

Note.- Vide G.O.C.C. 428 of 1898. 
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SEOTIOir XZK 


THE LOSS OF HORSES IN WAR. * 


The following most interesting and instructive article 
on the above subject was contributed by Veterinary- 
Captain F. Smith F.R.O.V.S., Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment to the Royal United Service Journal : — 

We hear very little about the los.s of horses in war, 
and yet, as I shall have to show, it is a serious military 
and financial consideration. 

The losses in campaigning may be divided into two 
classes : preventable and non-preventable ; as classes, 
these are perfectly distinct, though here and there they 
overlap in such a way as to be nearly indistinguishable. 

The preventable losses amongst the horses of an army 
in the field are starvation, sore-backs, stampedes, board- 
a-ship injuries, and certain diseases which arise from 
bad management. The non-preventable are losse.s aris- 
ing from indifferent or imperfectly prepared food, losses 
accelerated by weather, vis., heat, cold and rain : losses 
caused by the fire of the euem^* ; by exhaustion follow- 
ing on prolonged military operations and retreats, and 
those caused by disease. 

The object of this paper is to deal with those causes 
of loss which have not been fully brought home to us. 
I allude to losses under fire, losses during retreats, from 
starvation, defective shoeing, sore-backs, exhaustion, 
transport by sea, and stampedes. Wh shall then briefly 

* A brief summary of this paper appeared in the “ United Service 
Magazine,” August, 1S&3. 
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review the entire causes of loss to an army in the field, 
and endeavour to ascertain what we must be xirepared 



to meet in the future. 

The literature of my subject is very scattered, and 
often scanty ; the losses under fire are generally given 
in the official despatches; but all other sources ot loss 
are rarely alluded to. Take the important question ot 
sore-backs : only one paper, so far as 1 mn aware, has 
been published on the subject ot the inefficiency and 
loss occasioned by these during war;* and it is only 
since 1879 that we have had any exact knowledge 
of the numbers which have occurred in our campaigns. 
Even the Grermans, in sioite of their methodical habits 
and complete official information, make no mention, 
either in the 1886 or 1870-71 campaigns of the losses 
which they sustained from sore-backs alone Ot the 
other causes of loss, two papers have been published on 
the losses of horses under fire in the campaign ot 
1870-71 ; they are based on the official G-erinaii returns : 
one on the loss of artillery horses was published in the 
» Eevue Militaire de I’Etranger,” 1872, f and the other 
on the loss of cavalry horses appeared in the “ Revue de 
Cavalerie,” 1887. Finally, in this journal was published 
a lecture on “ Casualties in the Field amongst Horses, 
dealino- more particularly with our recent campaigns.; 
With these excexitions, I know of no other papers dealing 
the loss of horses in war. 

~ fiv.S. (now V.-Colonel) 

March, 1881. 
the “ Proceedings of 
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Tlie information I have collected of losses under fire 
is very largely supplied from the regimental records of 
our cavalry. The student of history cannot help but 
regret that the majority of these regiments have lost 
half a century of their history through these records not 
being kept up to date. 

My other sources of information are acknowledged 
elsewhere ; though these references give no idea of the 
immense amount of material which has had to be worked 
through to obtain even the incomplete information 
which I purpose detailing. 

Losses of Hobses Actioh. 

Apart from the importance attached to knowing wliat 
the probable losses of cavalr}' and artillery horses will 
be in actioip it is intere.sting to note the relative fre- 
quency with which men and horses are hit. 1 shall have 
to show that the number of horses killed and wounded, 
as a rule, exceeds that of the men ; this is especially 
the case with artillery ; but the difference in numbers 
is less in cavalry, though there are many noteworthy 
exceptions. 

A horse offers a much larger target than a man, and 
he presents this large siirlace at some little height above 
the ground. Observations on men show how much 
more frequent injuries of the upper half of the body 
are, compared with those of the lower half: in this 
respect the horse decidedly labours under a disadvan- 
tage, for bis large surface corresponds in height with 
the ujpper half of man, and a larger proxjortion of hit.s 



are consequently received. I shall have to show in deal- 
ing with artillery horses, especially those of the Franco- 
German war, that the large target represented by the 
horses of a battery produces, in some cases, an enormous 
increase in the injuries inflicted on the quadruped as 
compared with the biped. The same thing, though not so 
marked, holds good for cavalry, excepting when exposed 
to a severe and concentrated fire as in a charge, or in the 
iniuries resulting from hand-to-hand fighting ; here, as 
we might suppose, the number of casualties amongst 
men and horses more closely apimoaches each other. 


The earliest records of losses that I have met with 
are those at the battle of Aghrim in Ireland in 1691 ; 
the records are of two regiments only, but are interest- 
ing ae c'iving us some notion that short-range 
artillery ^and protective body armour did not render 
fighting in those days anything but a serious business. 
These *two regiments charged the rebels, and it is 
probable that in this way the majority of the losses 
occurred : — 

Battle of Aghrim. 


Men. 


Horses. 


Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

72 26 0 35 24 0 

Total- 98. Total- 59. 

Battle of Talavera. 

A singular accident hajjpened to the cavalry at this 
battle through the ground not being reconnoitred over 

which the 23rd 
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Light Dragoons were precipitated into a ravine. It is 
strange how history repeats itself. An identical acci- 
dent, and from the same cause, occurred to a regiment 
of Prussian cavalry at the Battle of Koeniggraetz in 
1866. 

Brigaded with the 23rd Light Dragoons at Talavera 
was the 1st Regiment of Hussars, King’s German 
Legion ; the tv’o regiments were ordered to charge the 
French infantry. Just as the charge commenced, the 
brigade came on the ravine ; the foremost horseman rode 
headlong into it, and a frightful scene ensued. The 
hussars suffered less than the dragoons. The charge 
was useless ; and, to add to the disorder, the French 
artillery swept their ranks. Here are the losses of the 
brigade : — 

Men. Horses. 


Killed. Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded Missing. 

50 84 110 102 52 134 

Total~244. Total— 288. 

The remaining cavalry losses at the same battle 
were : — 

Men. Horses. 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

12 29 2 53 13 23 

Total~43. Total~89. 

The increase in the loss of horses is doubtless due to 
artillery fire. 

We are also able lo give the artillery losses at 
Talavera ; this for the men was 66, and for the horses 
40. This great difference between men and horses in 
artillery is quite exceptional in later battles. 
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Battle of Albuera. 

Artillery Losses, 

Men. Horse^s^ 

killed. Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

3 28 41 33 10 34 

Total— 72, Total— 77. 

The small difference in the losses is here accounted 
for by the larg-e number of missing. There were only 
31 men killed and wounded against 43 horses. 

Cavalry Losses, 

Men. Horses. 



Killed. Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing 


, Total— 48. Total— 43. 

The heaviest loss was in the present 4th Hussars in 
hand-to-hand lighting with the Polish lancers. 

Battle of Waterloo. 

Very complete returns are obtainable for this battle, 
not only for the British troops, but also for the allies. * 


Killed. Wounded. Mi.Sf.ln< 


ArtHleiy, Kiriy’s German Legion. 


History of the Waterloo Oanipai} 


■SlBOKNE. 


Men. 
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Dufch-Belgian Artillery. 

Horses. 

Killed. Wonridfd. Missing. Killed. Woniided. Missing, 

28 116 30 17.0 6 15 ^ 

Prussian AriiUery. 

15 66 9 58 44 0 

120 474 53 621 173 40 

Toial— 647. Total— S34. 

This battle demonstrates the great excess of loss 
amongst the horses, especially that of the British. 
Gr. Troop, British artillery, suffered the heaviest loss, 
both in horses and men ; and Mercer (the commanding 
officer of the troop) has placed on record, in his interest- 
ing ‘'Journal of the Waterloo Campaign,” the dis- 
astrous effect of the French fire on his battery. Of 200 
horses which went into action, 140 were killed or 
wounded. 

Mercer was not w'ounded, though his horse was hit 
in eight places. Marshal Ney had five horses killed 
under him, but he escaped unhurt. 

Mercer records that one-third of his men were killed; 
his account of the desolation produced in a battery 
under heavy fire for hours i.s terj-ible. His description 
of the behaviour of the mortally wounded horses is 
strikingly real, sbowdng his great power of observation. 

Cavalky Losses, Waterloo. 

British t'avalry. 

Men. Iloi-se-s 

Killed. Woimded. Missing, ivilled. Wounded. Missiuy;. 

567 1,046 409 982 596 673 " 
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Cavalry, Kingh German Legion. 

Men. Horses. 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

98 258 12 194 144 54 

Dutch- Belgian Cavalry, 

163 614 452 549 0 * 884 

Prussian Cavalry. 

40 327 94 248 ' 324 90 

868 2,245 967 1,973 1,064 1,701 

Total— 4,080. Total— 4,738. 

This cavalry los.s is equal to 32*5 per cent, of the 
men killed, wounded, or missing, and of the horses 38 
percent. 

In no other battle, until we come to Vionville-Mars- 
la-Toiir, have we such an opportunity for studying the 
' effect of severe hand-to-hand fighting, and fighting at 

close quarters with infantry, as at Waterloo. The regi- 
‘ mental losses are, therefore, most instructive. 

I , The celebrated charges of the Heavy Brigade and 

I . Union Brigade were only accomplished by very heavy 

losses ; the former was directed against the French 
cuirassieus, the latter against the French infantry, 
ultimately both brigades against the artillery ; and, 
t • lastly, they had to defend themselves in an exhausted 

condition against a body of cavalry. 

Loss of the. Heavy Brigade, 

Men. Houses. 

Killed. Wounded. Misaiug. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 
93 248 250 248 69 355 

Total— 594. Total- 672, 


No wounded horses shown in the return. 
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Loss of the Union Brigade, 

Men. Horses. 

Killed. 'Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missincr. 

264 310 38 445 131 55 

Total— 612. Total~631. 

The Greys lost the large.st number of men killed, 
102, and the largest number of hor.se.s, 179. The 
Inniskillings had the largest number of men and horses 
wounded, 116 and 49, respective! j % whilst the 

King’s Dragoon Guards had the largest number of men 
and horses missing, mz,,, 128 and 243. 

The result of the.se charges tvas the destruction of 
5,000 infentry, 3,000 prisoners taken, and 40 guns 
rendered useless. 

The loss of the brigade wa.s a.s follows : — 

Men. Horse.*?. 

Heavy Brigade . . 48*36 per cent. 64*8 per cent. 

Union „ .. 5T8 „ 53*4 „ 

Napoleon^ ts Losses. 

Napoleon’s losses amongst horses under fire I have 
not been able to trace ; it i.s said that at iMarengo 
Kellermann’s brigade wa.g 470 horse.s strong before the 
battle, and only 1 50 horses remained at the end of the 
day. In a life of Kellermann, publi.shed in the “Eevue 
de Cavalerie,” * it is stated that at Marengo the heavy 
cavalry was reduced from 800 horses to less than 300. 

At Eylau the lo.?se.s on both sides were terrific owing, 
as Alison says, “ to the extraordinary quantity of can- 
non balls discharged at close proximity to the contend- 
ing masses.” This authority f says that 6,000 horses 

* March, 1SS7. t “ History o£ Hurope," Yol. 11. 
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were killed or wounded, and liis description of the 
winter battle-field is very painful. 

At Fnentes d'Onor Massena * x^^t the French loss of 
horses killed at 246 for the cavalry of Montbrun, and 20 
for the artillery. The strength of the cavalry before the 
battle was 2,1 50 horses ; no mention is made of the 
number wounded. 

It is x^ossible, however, to get at Napoleon’s losses 
indirectly. General Bourcier had charge of the re- 
mounting of the Grande Armee at Potsdam, and in a 
letter to the Emxieror, dated 1806, he said that the 
number of wounded horses at Potsdam was astounding — 
2,347 out of a total of 3,807 ; and a return furnished of 
the small regimental depots stationed at the same place 
show^ that out of 742 horses, no less than 429 were 
sick and wounded.f 

There is no mention of the cause of the wounds, but 
I take it that they refer to those received in action, and 
wounds from the saddle. 

Battles in India. 

Turning now to some of the battles in India, we find 
that the united losses at Mehidpoor, Leswarree, 
Ferruckabad, and Siege of Bhurtx)oor, amounted for the 
cavalry to-— 

Men. Horses. 

Killed. Wounded, Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

31 92 0 118 63 53 

Total— 123. Total— 234. 

* Koch's “ Moiuoircs de Miussemi," 
t “ llcvae do Oa valeric,’’ 1893, 
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The artillery losses at Mehidpoor were 20 men and 
45 horses. 

The losses in the Afghan campaign of 1830 were 
heavy ; but this was not due to the ' enemy, and the 
figures will be quoted later. 

In the Sikh campaigns of 1845-46 the losses were 
very heavy. 

Battle of Moodkee. 

Artillery. 

Men, Horses. 

Killed. ’Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 


27 

49 

0 45 

25 


Total — 76. 

Cavalry. 

Total — 70. 

91 

87 

0 165 

63 


Total — 1,78. 


Total— 228. 


In this battle fewer artilleiy horses were killed than 
men, which is very exceptional. Tlie cavalry loss was 
heavy, and principally occurred to the present 3rd 
Hussars, who with a strength of 518 charged a force 
said to consist of 30,000 infantry and cavalry. The 
enemy was put to flight and pursued. Tlie lo.s.s of the 
3rd Hus,sars was 60 men and 105 honses killed, 37 men 
and 23 horses wounded. 

Battle of Fekozeshah. 

Artillery. 

Men. Horses. 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing, 
41 09 0 118 79 0 " 

Total— 110. Total— 197. 


Men. 
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Caralnj. 


Horses. 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing 
S3 142 0 271 114 0 

Total~225. Total— 385. 

The loss of horses is here greater both in artillery 
and cavalry. The brunt of the action again fell on the 
3rd Hussars, who charged the Sikh guns in magnificent 
style, and rode through the enemy’s camp. The loss of 
the regiment was 55 men and 107 horses killed, 93 men 
and 60 horses wounded. 


Battle of Aliwal. 


Men. 


Artillery. 


Hor.ses. 





Killed. Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missinj 


Cavalry. 


Total— 300. 


The loss of horses is greater than men in both 
artillery and cavalry: 23 men and 51 horses in the 
artillery ; 242 men and 300 horses in the cavalry. The 
chief loss occurred to the 16th Lancers. This regiment 
charged the Sikh artillery; desperate hand-to-hand 
fighting occurred with the infantry, which was broken 
and driven into the Sutlej. The 16th Lancers had 58 
men and 77 horses killed, 83 men and 22 horses 
wounded, 1 man and 73 horses missing. 




Battle of Sobraon, 


Killed. Wounded. Mis.sing. Killed. Wounded. Mis.sii 


Co miry. 

38 0 13 50 

Total — 44. Total- 

perations around Delhi from 30th Ms 
September, 1857. 

Artillery, 

Men. Hor.?* 


Killed. Wounded. Mussing. Killed. Wounded. MisSiin 
74 289 4 ' 54 62 4 

Total— 307. Total— 120. 

Cavalry. 


The excess of men killed and wounded over horses in 
the artillery is explained by the siege. 


Crimean Campaign. 

The loss of horses in this campaign was very severe ; 
not, howevei’, at the hands of the enemy, but from 
other causes which have yet to be dealt wdth. 

The loss of horses killed in action, excepting at 
Balaclava, was insignihcant. 
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Battle of the Alma, 

Artillery Losses. 

Men. Horses. 

Killed. Wounded] Killed. WovmdeJ 

12 21 26 0 

Total— 33. Total— 26. 

Battle of Balaclava. 

Heavy Cavalry Ijosses. 

Men. Horses. 

Killed. Wounded, Killed. W'ounded. 

9 97 46 68. 

Total— 106. Total— 114. 

A great discrepancy occurs in various works dealing 
with this battle, as to both the heavy and light cavalry 
i losses. The losses of men I have taken from the official 

. ; returns, the loss of horses from the evidence given by 

' ' Lord Lucan before, the Chelsea Commissioners. It 

I ' must be remarked that the above losses do not repre- 

■ , , sent those which occurred in the charge ; all eye-wit- 

^ ' nesses are unanimous that our losses were trifling. 

J Kinglake says, 78 men killed and wounded. Russell 

i , says, 35 killed and wounded, of which 4 or 5 were killed 

; outright. Calthorpe puts the casualties at barely 20. 

• ' The Russian losses are variously stated from 2UC to 500, 

J but it is certain that the chief loss they suffered was 

\ not received at the hands of our cavalry, but from 

C. Troop, R.H.A., which fired, according to Whynatees 
49 shot and shell after them in their retreat, at a com- 
paratively sliort range, and made splendid practice.”*^' 

“From Coruima to Sebastopol.” 
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The trifling losses of the Heavy Brigade in the 
charge were considerably augmented by the artillery 
(ire to which they were exposed in covering the retreat 
of the light cavalry, and there can be no doubt that 
most of the killed and wounded in the above table are 
thus accounted for. 


IJgJit Cavalry Losses. 

It is equally difficult to obtain accurate figures for 
the light cavalry losses. I have selected those obtained 
from official returns published at the time, from in- 
formation supplied by the regiments concernefL These 
are also quoted by Whynates, who, after careful inves- 
tigation, considers them reliable, „ 

On the morning of Balaclava the Light Brigade had 
on parade 608 horses, including officers. They lost in 
the charge — 

Men — 277. Horses — 3G2. 


or, on the total strength, a loss of men equivalent to 
40'57 per cent., and of horses. 50 per cent. This is 
not quite so severe as the loss of the Heavy Brigade at 
Waterloo. Lord Lucan put the loss of horses at 300 ; 
Kinglake put it at 475, including 43 shot for wounds, 
and 42 others wounded. Eiissell put it as 394 killed 
and 126 wounded. The number quoted above is from 
the regimental records, and should be correct. 
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French Cavalry Lossea. 

In tlie gallant charge made by 200 French Chasseurs 
d'Afrique at Balaclava, they lost — 

Men. Horses. 

Woimded. 


Killed. 

13 


Total — 20. 


Killed. Wounded. 

36 12 

Total— 28. 


Artillery Losses, 

The artillery lost in the battles of the Alma, Balaclava 
and Inherman, 96 horses killed in action or died 
from wounds. 


American Civil War. 

The literature of this war is enormous, and it has 
been diflicult, from the seventy odd official volumes 
published up to date, to obtain any connected account 
of the loss of horses. I have therefore only selected one 
or two cases where the losses are clearly tabulated. 

Battle of Gettysburg. 

Artillery Losses of the Zrd Corps. 

Men. Houses. 

'killed. Wounded. Mis.siiig. Killed. Captured. Missing. 
17 3,11 29 190 50 187 

Total— 157. Total-427. 

Cavalry {Fiti Lech Brigade^. 

Wounded. 

3 33 27 15 14 0 

Total— 29. 


Total— 63 
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Artillerif^ Army of the Potomac. 

Total loss — 737. Total loss— 881. 

Cavalry (lath Virginia llegimeni). 

Total loss— 298. Total loss— 292. 

Battle of Fleetvjood. 

In the fight at Kelly’s F ord, General Lee reports the 
following loss amongst Stuart’s cavalry : — 

Men. Horses. 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

11 88 34 71 87 12 

Total— 133. Total— 170. 

Expedition to Tupelo^ Miss. 

Three cavalry regiments marched 350 miles ; ,there 
was but little forage or water, which probably accounts 
for the missing— 

Men. Horses. 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Alissing. 

2 32 3 ' 19 32 40 

Total— 37. Total— 91. 

Austrian War, 1866. 

I have only been able to obtain returns from one 
battle, and these unfortunately give only the total losses, 
and no details. 

Battle of Koenig graetz. 

Prussian Artillery Losses. 

Men— 314, Horses— 307- 
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In this battle we meet with an important exception 
to the rule that more artillery horses are killed than 
men, and it is difficult to see the reason why this should 
have been the case at Koeniggraetz. An Austrian bat- 
tery caxAtired by the Prussians lost 54 men and 58 
horses ; a second captured battery lost 27 men and 41 
horses in one jiosition. 

The cavalry losses are interesting, though very incom- 
plete. At the termination of the battle and during the 
pursuit there were some sharj) cavalry encounters. 

Prussian Cavalry Losses. 

Men — 615. Horses — 536. 


The^Prussians lost more men than horses, which is 
very exeexAional. 


Austrian Cavalry Losses. 

These were fearfully heavy, illustrating the deadly 
effect of breech-loading rifles. The Austrian losses are 
given in detail : — 


Men. 

Killed. 170011404. Missing. 
317 348 314 

Total— 979. 


Hors( 


Killed. Wounded. Missing. 
1,055 235 850 

Total~2,l40. 


These severe losses were doubtless intensified by the 
subsequent retreat of the army. It is imxiortant to note 
that there were more than two horses lost for every man. 
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I have previously alluded to the incident of one 
Prussian regiment charging into a ravine, as at Talavera. 
Unfortunately the losses at the ravine are not clearly 
given, the table showing a regimental loss of 201 men 
and 87 horses, but the number of casualties which 
occurred at the ravine and in the subsequent charges 
are not separated. 

Associated with the above regiment in the most 
important cavalry encounter of the day, w'ere two 
Prussian light regiments. They w'ere attacked bj’ two 
Austrian Cuirassier regi7Tients ; the Prussians lost 86 
men and 99 horses ; the two regiments of Cuirassiers 
lost 317 men, but the loss of horses is not stated. 

Hozier has made us familiar with the cavalry encoun- 
ters which took place during the retreat, wUen the "heavy 
Prussians always rode down the light Austrians. 

At Vorkloster both parties met on a bridge, and 
eventually the xVustrians were driven back, after a stub- 
born resistance. 

The Austrians lost 54 men, and 30 horses killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. The Prussians lost 2 men 
killed, 18 men wounded, and 3 horses missing. The 
value of this table is destroyed, so far as the Austrians 
are concerned, by including the prisoners with the killed 
and wounded. 

The Saxon and Prussian cavalry came into collision 
during the retreat, and there w'as severe liand-to-hand 
lighting. The Prussians lost 2 men killed, 20 wounded, 
25 horses di.sabled. The Saxons lost 19 men and 13 
horses killed and wounded. 
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Franco-GtERMan War, 1870. 

The whole of the following losses refer to the German 
Army. There appear to have been no losses published 
by the French. 

Battle of Wissenburg. 


Cavalry. 



Men. 

Horses. 

Killed. 

3 

AVonnded. 

7 

Total— 13. 

Mi.ssing. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 
3 12 5 13 

Total— 30. 



Artillery. 

1 

18 

Total-22. 

3 10 28 8 
Total— 46. 


Battle of Worth. 


Men. 

Cavalry. 

Horses. 

Killed. 

14 

Wounded. 

44 

Total— 60. 

Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 
2 35 16 0 

Total — 51. 



Artillery. 

13 

123 1 107 118 0 

Total— 137. Total— 225. 


Of the cavalry losses in this battle some are very 
peculiar. The 14th Hussars lost 12 men killed and 
18 wounded, but no horses suffered. The 18th Hussars 
lost 2 men and 20 horses killed, whilst 16 men and 15 
horses were wounded. 


It was at the battle of Worth that Michel’s Brigade 
consisting of two cuirassiers and one lancer regiment, 
charged the Prussian infantry over unreconnoitred 
ground througli hop-fields, and eventually passed into 
the village of Morsbroun. They were received with 
volley-firing, and two-thirds of the leading regiment 
were hit and down before the village was reached ; the 
other regiments got into the streets of Morsbroun, 
which were found to be barricaded. There wns the 
most dreadful confusion ; a heavy fire was poured on 
them from the houses, and all who w^ere not killed 
were taken prisoners. The exact losses unfortunately 
are not given. The regimental history of the 1st 
Cuirassiers sajns, that they lost 60 men, but this must 
be an under-estimate. 

Later in the day of the same battle Bonnemain’s 
division charged the Prussian infantry. The charge 
was made by the 2nd Cuirassiers and one wdng of the 
3rd Cuirassiers. The ground was again unfavourable, 
and the regiments were decimated. These are the 
losses : — 

2nd Cuirassiers ... ... 134 men, 250 horses. 

3rd „ ... ... 77 „ 70 „ 

Of the 2nd Cuirassiers 80 horses left on the field 
returned, but they w^ere so badly wmiinded that they 
soon died ; they are included in the above loss. 

The loss of men in the 2nd Cuirassiers was 30 per 
cent., and of the horses 57 per cent. 

The loss of men in the 3rd Cuirassiers was 32 per 
cent, and of the horses 35 per cent. 
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These percentages can only be approximate, as the 
exact numbers in the charge are not stated. 

Battle of Spicheren. 



Cavalry. 

Men. 

Horses. 

£lled. 

Wounded. Missing. Killed. 

Wounded. Missing. 

6 

38 1 23 

51 2 


Total— 45. 

Total — 76. 

. V 

Artillery. 

73 0 38 

65 0 


Total-80. 

Total- 103. 


Battle of Colombey-Nouilly. 


Cavalry, 



Men. 

Honses. 

£illed. 

Wounded. Mi.s.sing. Killed. 

Wounded. Missing, 

5 

20 0 14 

27 0 


Total— 25. 

Total — 41. 

23 

A rtillery. 

94 1 72 

79 0 


Total— 118. 

Total— 151. 


In this battle a battery of Prussian aftillery came 
into action 900 yards, from a semicircle of sharpshooters 
supported by mitrailleuses and a battery firing shrapnel. 
The Prussians could only fire 28 rounds ; the battery 
was totally shattered and had to retire. As an example 
of the loss inflicted on them, it is mentioned that a gun 
without a limber was dragged away by one horse. The 
battery lost 15 men and 20 horses killed; 30 men and 
34 horses wounded. 
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Battle of Vinotille — Maes-La-Tour. 

(Jatalvy. 

Men. Horses. 

Killed. Vr^ninded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

2U() 977 125 931 29S 382 

Total— 1,398. Total— 1,611. 

Artillery. 

172 555 1 688 324 3 

Total— 728. Total— 1,015. 

Df all tlie battles in this campaign this is the one 
whiclL interests us the most for the heroic charges made 
by the cavalry resulting in the fearful loss we have given 
above. Nor were the devoted French cavalry a whit 
behind their enemy in courage, and determination, the 
only difference between the two being that the Plrench 
cavalry were uselessly sacrificed, whilst the annihilation 
of the German regiments was productive of most 
important results to their army. 

Fkench Cavalry Charge. 

The Cuirassiers of the Guard — a total of 5 squad- 
rons — charged two companies of the 52nd Prussian in- 
fantry, which did not fire until the enemy was within 
250 j)aces. The cavahy parted to the right and left, 
and rushed into more infantry behind. According to 
Bonie,* the cavalry was thrown into disorder by an 
unforeseen obstacle, consisting of a baggage wagon and 
biscuit barrels. The steady fire of the Prussians 
annihilated the force. The French losses were 230 
men and 243 horses, or taking the strength at 330, a 

* Achievements of Cavalry, “ United Service Magazine.” 
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196 men, 209 horses. 


fth Cuirassiers 


or a loss of 47 per cent, of tlie men and 51 per cent, of 
the horses. 

The effect of the charge was to stop the advance of 
the 6th French Corps, and the pressm'e was removed 
from the 6th Prussian Infantry Division. 


loss of 69-7 per cent, for the men and 73’6 per cent, for 
the horses. Such losses deserve to be spoken of as ex- 
termination. 


Prussian Cavalry Charges. 


Charge of the Brigade of Bredoiu. 


Bredow’s Brigade consisted of 6 squadrons, in all 
under SOU strong, composed of the 7tli Cuirassiers and 
16th Lancers. The object of the charge was to save 
time, for the Prussians were severely pressed and 
had no reserves. The brigade fii’st charged the French 
batteries, then two divisions of infantry, riding over 
each ; they were then attacked by the French cavalry 
and afterwards retired. It has been stated that during 
the advance over 1,500 yards until the first infantry 
Hue was penetrated, not more than 50 horses fell. The 
number of infantry brought to bear on these devoted 
regiments was not less than 8,000. The actual length 
of the charge was 3,000 yards. These are the 
losses : — 
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Charge of the Prussian Dragoons of the Guard. 

This charge was made against infantry to save voii 
Wedeirs infantry brigade, which was being annihilated. 
Three squadrons took part, having a strength of 426 
sabres. They fell upon the loth French Eegiment of 
the line and cut them up. The three .'squadrons lost 138 
men and 216 horses, or a loss of 32 -4 per cent, of the 
men and o0-7 per cent, of the horses. 

The official account of the battle gives the loss as 
132 men and 250 horses. Lieutenaiit-G-eneral Sir 
Eveljm Wood,* who has consulted the latest sources 
of information, gives the loss as 138 men and 216 
horses ; whilst the losses for the regiment for the whole 
day in the German official return are only put at 96 
men and 204 horses. I cannot account for these dis- 
crepancies. 


Grand Melee of Camilry. 

Immediately after the charges executed by the 
Prussian Guard Dragoons, a series of movements oc- 
curred which bronglit seven regiments, or parts of regi- 
ments, into one long line, which immediately attacked 
a corresponding long line of French cavalry. Five thou- 
sand men were speedily engaged in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, enveloped in a tremendous cloud of dust. The 
impact was terrific, and the French cavalry were soon put 
to flight, Bonie tells us that the French light cavalry 
were knocked to pieces against the solid, impassible line 
formed by the German dragoons, and, in speaking of 
the fight, gives ns some notion of how completely the 


The French Cavalry in 1S70.”— Colonel Bonie. 
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French, had lost their presence of mind when they 
mistook their oum lancers for uhlans and cut them 
down. 

As no separate losses are given for this charge, I 
extract those furnished by the regiments engaged. 
The losses represent the whole day of the battle and 
not this charge alone, though it is probable that the 
majority of the losses occurred here ; — 


Men. Horses. 



r- 


fcb 

rs 

1 

^0 






S 







o 






W 



2nd Hrligoons of the 

15 

95 

11 

105 

45 

0 

Guard. * 

13tli Dragoons ... 

5 

80 

8 

12 

35 

18 

Ibth 

14 

102 

9 

0 

0 

95 

4th Cuirassiers ... 

Id 

33 

3 

50 

0 

6 

Kltli Lancei's 

10 

40 

6 

24 

19 

18 

lOlii Hussars 

3 

26 

4 

10 

J3 

15 

16th Dragoons 

4 

18 

3 

17 

6 

20 









63 

394 

44 

218 

118 

172 


Total— 501. 

Total— 508. 



As I have previously said, it is difficult to exactly 
apportion from these losses what share should fall to 
this charge. I think we might safely say two-thirds. It 
will be observed how closely the loss of men and horses 

* One squadron of this regiment lost 70 horses in one of the isolated 
combats early in the battle, in charging the retiring battalions of two 
i'rench brigades. 
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corresponds.* The regimental losses are interesting, 
especially those of the i9th Dragoons. 

It has been said tliat the radee lasted half-an-hour. 
It is important to note that the Prussian cavalry had 
been in the saddle since 2 A.M., and had neither watered 
nor fed the whole day. 

Here are the losses for the battle of Mars-la-Toiir for 
the three cavalry divisions present, exclusive of the 
cavalry operating with infantry which are included in 
the first table given : — 

Men. Horses, Streni^tli. 

Guard Cavalry Division ... 217 (18 p. c.) 354 (29 p. e.) i,2''-2 
5tli „ „ ... 852 (17 ,, ) 819(16 „ ) 

fifch „ „ ... 275 ( 9| „ ) .31.3(10-8 „ I2,8S3 

1,344 1,486 9,114 

From this it will he seen that there is a fairly close 
parallel between the loss of men and horses in ca^•a1ry. 
Turning now to artillery we find no such parallel. 
The total loss of artillerymen was 728, whilst that of 
the horses was ; and even this difference is not as 

great as might be exj^eeted, nor so large as occurred at 
Gravelotte, Sedan, and several minor engagements. 

Respecting the loss of men and horses a curious coin- 
cidence occurred in this battle in 2 batteries of artillery. 

* In the “ Eevue de Oa valeric,” -April, 1887, tiie loss of men and 
horses amongst tlie Germans in the “ Grand Alelee " is quoted at 498 
and 479 respeetiveh', wliich compares very well witli the table we 
h.ave quoted, I think it is certain that tlie esact losses in the meiei' 
are not known. 
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Men. 



Horses. 


Kill- Wound- 

Miss- 

Kill- 

W oimd- 

Miss- 

ed. ed. 

ing- 

ed. 

ed. 

ing. 

13 31 

0 

31 

9 

0 

13 31 

0 

32 

11 

0 


l3t F. Div. 10th 
F. Art. Kegt. 
and Ditto 

The number of men and horses hit was nearly identi- 
cal in each division, and had it been an experiment 
carefully performed, closer results could hardly have 
been obtained. 

Battle of Geavelotte. 

Artillery Losses. 


Killed Wounded. Missing. Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

nr 764 10 931 344 2 

Total— 945. Total— 1,277. 

The totals here are made up of actual killed and 
wounded, and not, as is so often in cavalry losses, with 
“missing.” Again, we notice the great dilference 
between the loss of men and horses. 

In this latter respect the most notable artillery losses 
in this battle were: — 

Men. Horses. 

Kdll- Wound- Kill- Wound- 


1st F. D , 9th F. Art. Kegt. 

2nd F. D., 2nd H. A. JBatt. 9th 
Art. Kegt. 


ed. 

ed. 

ed. 

ed. 

23 

92 

183 

31 

43 

140 

259 

42 

66 

232 

4^2 

73 

Total- 

-298. 

Total- 

—515. 
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Cavalry Losses. 

Men. Horses. 


Killed. Wounded, 

Missing. Killed. 

Wounded. Missing. 

30 

132 

2 99 

155 28 


Total— 164. 


Total~282. 


Battle of Beaumont. 



Artillery Losses, 



Men. 


Hor-ses, 

Killed. Wounded. 

Missing. Killed. 


21 

136 

2 78 

117 0 " 


Total— 159. 

Cavalry Losses. 

Total— 195. 

3 

10 

0 16 

11 2 


Total— 13. 


Total— 29. 


Men. 

Battle of Sedan. 

Artillery Losses. 

Horses, 


Killed. Wounded, 

Missing. Killed. 

Wounded. 

Mi.ssing, 

46 301 

0 346 

288 

3 

Total -347. 


Total— 637. 



Cavalry Losses, 



25 99 

20 101 

83 

19 

Total— 144. 


Total-203. 



— - 
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The most notable of the German losses at this battle 
were the following : — 


Men. Horses. 



Kill- Wound- 

Miss- 

Kill- Wound- Miss- 


ed. ed. 

ing. 

ed. ed. ing. 

3rd H. A. Div., 

9 53 

0 

105 39 0 

lltli F.A.Eegt. . 





Total— 61. 


Total— 144. 

Guard Cav. I)iv. , 

., 9 51 

0 

54 62 0 


Total — 60. 


Total— 116. 


The cavalry charges executed at Sedan were j)rinci- 
pally French. It is melancholy to read of the useless 
manner in which this devoted branch was sacrificed. 
The only knowledge we have of their losses is on the 
testimony of Bonie, who states that on an average each 
regiment lost 250 horses, which we may take roughly 
at 50 per cent. 

Later, in speaking of a charge executed by the 4th 
French Lancers, which were endeavouring to support 
the Chasseurs d’Afrique, we are told that the regiment 
lost two-thirds of their men and horses. One squadron 
of the 1st Regiment of French Cuirassiers, in endeav- 
ouring to cut their way through the Prussians, lost 
three-fourths of their number, 

I do not propose dealing any further with the losses 
in the Franco-German War, excepting to draw attention 
to those suffered at the battle of Bapaume by the 8th 
Prussian Cuirassiers and a battery of field artillery. 
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Two squadrons of the 8th Cuirassiers charged a body 
of French infantry formed in square. The cavalry 
received the fire at close quarters. Their losses were : — 

Men. Horses 


Killed. Wounded. Missing. Killed. . Wounded. Mi.s.sing. 

17 9 5 52 19 2 

Total— 31. Total— 73. 

The loss of horses is here out of all proportion to the 
men ; the French evidently fired at the houses. The 
loss of the men was about 10 per cent., whilst that of 
the horses was 24 per cent. The percentage of hits 
is remarkably low, considering that the range was very 
short. 

In the same battle a battery of Prussian artillery 
lo.st 41 men and 97 horses ; a second battery lost 18 
men and 36 horses. The guns could not have been re- 
moved from the field, but for the aid of the infantry. 
The loss was due entirely to the French artillery fire. 
In both these cases the loss of horses was double that 
of men. 

Summary of Losses imder Fire. 

Reviewing these losses from Weissenburg to Sedan, 
we learn that under fire, for every 100 casualties 
amongst cavalrymen there will be 1 20 amongst the 
horses, and for every 100 artillerymen disabled there 
will be 142 horses. 

Taking the losses of horses and men from the battle 
of Aghrim in 1691 down to Sedan in 1 870 and dividing 
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tlie 179 years into certain periods, we have the follow- 
ing results : — 

1691 — 1799 : For every 100 cavalrymen disabled 
there were 148 horses. 

1800—1865 ; For every 100 cavalrymen disabled 
there were 121 hor.se.s. 

Ditto : For every 100 artillerymen di-sabled 
there were 1 33 horses. 

1866 — 1870; For every 100 cavalrymen di.sabled 
there were 141 horses. 

Ditto : For every 100 artillerymen disabled 
there were 133 horses. 

It is curious that in the first period the loss of horses 
should have been so large; in fact, not since equalled, 
though, in this respect, the third period runs it very 
close. The third period appears to disprove the theory 
we had formed of the close connection between the loss 
of horses and men in recent wars in the cavalry arm ; 
but the undue proportion mentioned above is due to 
the enormous Austrian cavalry losses in 1866 ; such a 
disproportion did not exist on the Prussian side, nor 
did it exist at Custozza. We are compelled to assume 
that the influence of the breech-loader and tlie disasters 
of a retreat, swelled the Austrian losses to the enor- 
mous numbers we have given. Omitting tlie Austrian 
losses from our third period, we find that in 1866— -1870, 
for every 100 cavalrymen disabled there were 113 
horses ; and this we may adopt as approximate to the 
truth of the losses which will occur to a victorious 
army. If the French losses for 1870 had been obtain- 
able, it is probable that they would have dislocated our 
table as much as the Austrian losses ^ have done ; and 
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that it would have been found necessary to divide the 
losses into two distinct groups, viz., victors and van- 
quislied. 

It is singular to observe that the artillery losses in 
the second and third periods are identical. As I h.-i’i'e 
not been able to obtain any Austrian artillery ios.Si^' 
for the third period, the correctness of the table is not 
aifected. 

SECTION ir. 

Other Sources of Loss. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of iluHe lo^-es ro 
horses resulting from the fire of the fncuny. Itjiciy ?it 
once be stated that this furnishes the lea?«t, lo-s to 
which horses are exposed in war, whilst privation, forced 
marches, exhaustion, and disease furni>ii llic larL''e''}. 
At times these factors may be ojMwaliiUi' at '■oj,arate 
periods, but occasionally they ina}' all be atuino at out- 
and the same period, and nowhere is this IxTter .-(-(ui 
than during retreats. We piirpo.^e, therefore, de.'crih- 
ing the results of these as influencing the io-s of 
horses. 

Kapoleon’s Ketreat from Mo.soo\y. 

Napoleon crossed the Niemen in .Tune, 1812 , witli 
horses of cavalry, artillery, and train. It is 
difficult to arrive at the exact number of cavalry horses, 
for nearly all authors who have written on the caiopaiun 
give a different number j it was probably about hO.OOU. 
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Very shortly after he crossed the Niemen the weather 
changed. It had previously been very hot, it now 
poured with rain ; it is said to have rained cont inuous- 
ly for five days and that the fall was quite unprecedent- 
ed ; the result was that the weather became very cold, 
the roads were impassible, there was little or no food 
for men and horses, and it is said that from 5,000 to 
10,000 died in a few days, occasioning the loss of 100 
guns and 5,000 ammunition wagons. According to 
Chambray,* after crossing the Niemen, there were found 
on the road to Wilna the bodies of 10,000 fiorses. 

It is impossible to believe that this mortality was 
due to the weather ; there was doubtless other causes 
in operation. We are told that at this time the only 
food for this vast host of horses was the young grow- 
ing crofis, green rye, barley and wheat, and there can 
be no doubt in my mind that much of the trouble 
produced was caused by this food-producing intestinal 
disturbance. Three years later, about the same time 
of the year, similar trouble occurred to ourselves, 
though on a much smaller scale during the retreat 
from Quatre Bras on Waterloo ; some of the cavalry 
horses were fed on growing wheat, and they died in a 
few hours in great agony. This has been left on record 
by the veterinary officer who had charge of the cases, f 

Napolepn always put down the loss of his horses 
during the retreat to the intense cold ; but we have the 
clearest possible evidence that his cavalry had practi- 
cally disappeared before the frost set in. His losses 

* “Histoire de rExp^dition de Russie.'^ 
t Eercivall’s “ JRippopathology.” 
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at Borodino are not given, but it is said that the 
greater part of the dragoons perished at this battle; 
and we are told that so eifective was the Eiissian 
artillery fire, that of 12 squadrons of a Westphalian 
Brigade only 300 horses were mustered on the evening 
of the battle, l^lurat stated that half the cavalry per- 
ished in the partisan warfare around Moscow in their 
search for supplies. On leaving Moscow it was evident 
that neither gun nor cavalry horses would last very 
long ; they were then practically on the verge of 
starvation. 

The first fall of snow occurred on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, and by this time 247,000 men and 92,000 horses 
had succumbed, and on this date Berthier wrote to 
Victor, at Napoleon’s dictation, and reported thfit the 
cavalry was already unhorsed ; before this the greater 
part of the artillery and train had been abandoned. 
With the snow came intense cold, the thermometer fell 
IS"* below freezing point, and Napoleon in his corre- 
spondence says, that his horses perished not by hundreds 
but by thousands. Alison tells us that the Emperor 
expressed the same views to the Abbe de Pradt, “ So 
also in Russia could I prevent it from freezing ? They 
came and told me every morning that I had lost 1 0,000 
horses during the night. Well, a good journey to them. 
Our Norman horses are less hardy than the Russian | 
they cannot resist more than 9° of cold.” 

Three days after ihe passage of the Beresina, on 13th 
December, the debris of the Grand Army recrossed the 
Niemen, 7,0(t(-) infantry and i, 6 00 cavalry. The army 
had disajHjeared in six mouths. 
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There is ample evidence that the cold had nothing 
to do with Napoleon’s disaster : it aggravated it, no 
doubt, but it did not kill his horses — starvation effected 
that. It cannot be too distinctly stated that if horses 
are fed and looked after they can withstand extremes of 
heat and cold, rain and sun, with almost absolute im- 
punity. 

. During the retreat the horses of the artillery of 
the Young Guard suffered less than the other artillery 
horses ; but this was due to the fact that during the 
three days they were left at the Kremlin, after the 
departure of the army, they found and appropriated a 
very large quantity of oats which they brought back 
with them. 

, I have dwelt on this subject for the reason that the 
excuse offered by Napoleon for the annihilation of his 
cavalry, was 42 years later offered by ourselves. In 
neither case is there a shred of evidence that the cold 
had any serious influence in the matter. 

Retreat on Corunna. 

In this retreat — carried out in cold, rain, ice, and 
snow, over the worst of mountain roads — the chief 
failing which contributed to the losses was the shoeing. 
The food-supply was not abundant, but apparently 
sufficient. In the diary of an artillery officer who was 
present during the retreat, he only mentions two days 
on which his battery was without food and rations ; * 


From Corunna to Sebastopol.' 
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tlioiigli in a diary from the pen of another artillery 
officer, Captain Wall, who went through the retreat,* he 
does mention short rations for the horses, but lays 
especial stress on the absence of shoes and nails ; in fact, 
all authorities concur in blaming the want of shoeing 
as the chief cause of evil. The army had but few shoes 
and nails; iron was plentiful in the country, but there 
was no time for making shoes ; mountains, rivers, and 
ravines liad to be crossed ; the troops bivouacked in the 
snow several nights in the mountains ; it rained and 
froze as it fell ; baggage animals, artillery, and cavalry 
horses foundered, and were shot to prevent them falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The feet of the men 
failed as well as the horses ; wagons were left behind, 
ammunition blown up, and treasure thrown away. 
When the horses entered Imgo many of them fell (lead 
in the streets, others were sliot, ancl over 400 carcases 
were lying in the streets bursting, putrefying, and 
poisoning the atmosphere, f 

Wall tells us that on 31st December his battery 
marched 34 miles through deep snow over the moun- 
tains, without halting a minute, aud that for 145 miles, 
not an hour’s halt was made during any day, and merely 
resting a few hours at night. He says, his horses 
suffered considerably in their shoulders from the collars 
-being badly made. 

On arriving at Corunna what remained of the cavalry 
horses was destroyed to prevent them falling into the 
hands of the enemy, owing to their being no room on 

* “ Proc. E A. Institute,” Vul. XIV". 
t Sonthey, “ History of the Peninsular War.” 
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the transports. The destruction of the cavalry created 
a painful impression, and intensified the horrors of the 
retreat. The horses were destroyed on r.he beach, and it 
is said, that many of those awaiting their turn became 
panic-stricken and broke away. 

This was not the first time we bad destroyed horses 
to prevent them falling into the hands of the enemy. 
The 11th Dragoons before leaving Holland in 1799 
destroj-ed 152 horses on the beach before embarking, 
owdng to want of transport. 

The losses on this retreat have been put at 5,000 
animals. 

The 7th Hussars landed at Corunna with 680 horses ; 
two months later, when they returned, only 250 re- 
mained. 

The 10th Hussars landed with 700 horses and returned 
with 340. 

The 15th Hussars landed with 640 horses and return- 
ed with 400. 

The 18th Hussars landed with no record of horses 
and returned with no record. 

The 5th K.G-.L. landed with 470 horses and return- 
ed with 290. 

During the retreat 17 men of the 10th Hussars died, 
whilst 60 horses of this regiment died or were destroy- 
ed from exhaustion. 

A troop of horse artillery lost 1 5 men and 1 1 5 horses. 

* The exact number is not quoted ; after deductinsr the deaths 
at sea and the sick and lame on landing, tliis is what rcniained. 


I cannot ascertain what the oth'er losses were, but it 
is safe to assume that the cavalry lost about 50 per 
cent, of their horses, and that four or five horses died 
to one man. The average daily raarehing was 15 miles. 

In the letters of General Sir A. S. Fra.ser, he 
mentions that the Corunna campaign cost the cavalry 
4,000 horses and 1,100 men out of 7,000 of each, which 
makes the cavalry loss in horses 57 per cent., and in 
men 15*7 per cent. ; but this strength in cavalry cannot 
be correct ; there were only five regiments present. 
Beamish puts the strength of the cavalry at 2,278, 

Wellington’s Retreat from Salamanca, 

Wellington retreated from Salamanca to Ciudad 
Eodrigo with troops and horses verging on starvation. 
The distance was 240 miles; the weather dre^idful, 
owing to incessant rain ; rivers, stony and ploughed 
lands, and swamps had to be crossed. No food for the 
horses, excepting the bark of trees and .sprigs of wild 
briar ; on one day’s march the ground was so heavy that 
the horses sank over their fetlocks. The lo.ss of horses 
was 280, or more than one for every mile traversed. 

Starvation. 

Our difficulty is not in finding examples of the loss 
caused to armies in the field from starvation or insuffi- 
cient food, but rather to find any big campaign where 
this has not occurred. Napoleon’s troubles in Russia, and 
Wellington’s complications in Spain, were all attended 
and even induced by insufficient food for both men and 
horses. 

“ Histoij of the King’s German Legion.” 


There is notliing wiiich tells so early on animals as 
short and insufficient rations ; iii this respect they show 
starvation much earlier than men; and, further, tliey 
take longer to recover. There are i)hysiological reasons 
why this should be so into which we cannot enter, but 
there are also psychologi('al explanations. iMurat com- 
plained to Nansouty during the 1812 campaign that the 
cavalry charges were not executed with vigour, ddie 
latter replied, “ The horses have no patriotism ; tlie 
soldiers light without bread, but the horses insist on 
oats.” There is more in this than lies on the surface. 

In the Peninsula hundreds of horses died from star- 
vation. Writing in August, 1809, the iJnke said that 
the daily and increasing lo.ss of horses from deficiency 
of focfd, and from the badness of what there was, was 
really alarming. The horses iiacl not received three 
regular supplies of barley for 28 days. In 1812, before 
Ciudad Eodrigo the cavalry regiments lost heavily from 
starvation. It was due to the loss of horses from star- 
vation, and the exhausted condition of those living, 
which, with other causes, determined Wellington re- 
treating from Salamanca. 

An army may be starved in an enemy’s country even 
when no actual fighting is occurring. The army of the 
Indus which entered Afghanistan in 1838 affords a good 
example of this. On their way to Kandahar via the 
Bolaii, the force was starved. No food and but little water 
was to be had for them, and the animals, especially 
horses, melted away. Sometimes they would get no 
food for days. The cavalry loss was from 40 per cent, 
to CO per cent, in the 13 months occupied by the 
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expedition, whilst 3 elephants, 30,000 camels, 264* 
ponies, and 623 bullocks died. Practically, none of this 
loss was due to the enemy, but w^holly to exhaustion, 
and starvation. 

The most melancholy example of the starvation of 
an army occurred in the Crimea. It i.s singular to 
ob.serve, in reading the evidence taken by the Chelsea 
Oominissioners, how they dwell on exposure as the cause 
of the disappearance of the cavalry. Experts who W'ere 
sent to make their enquiries on the spot were of opinion 
that stables or shelter of some kind w^ouid have saved tlie 
brigades. In fact, we made the same absurd excuses 
which Napoleon made in 1812. 

We starved our horses to death — of that there can be 
no doubt. Animals do not start on each otheids^rnane.s 
and tails until compelled by dire necessity ; nor do they 
eat the spokes of wheels and the bottoms out of carriagf^H 
if they can obtain a more satisfactory source of supply. 
We landed a force and failed to feed them — .starved the 
horses to death, and then blamed the commanders for 
not keeping them alive ! I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the winter had nothing to do with the death 
of these horses. They would have died just the same 
had it been summer, the only diflference being that they 
would probably have taken a little longer over it. 

Though a nation of horsemen, we have, apparently, 
got to learn that horses must be fed if thej- are to be kept 
alive — as Nausouty said, they cannot live nor 6ght on 
patriotism~a pound or tw'O of hay or a handful of 
grain every third day can only have one termination. 


* WV manutjed to double this number in the. last Afghan War. : 



Here are our Crimean losses (cavalry and artillery) 
for the six months ending 31st March, 1855 


Cavalry. 



Heavy 

Light 


Brigade. 

Brigade. 

Number alive on the 1st October, 1854 

. 930 

1,087 

Joined .since . . 

. 125 

74 


1,055 

1,161 

Killed in action or destroyed for wounds. 

, 73 

353 

Transferred to otlier corps 

. 10 

136 

Died or destroyed in consequence of disease 493 

439 

lleinaining alive on 1st April, 1855 

. 479 

233 


During the six months under observation the loss of 
the Heavy Brigade from sickness alone (starvation) was 
47 per cent., and of the Liglit Brigade 38 per cent. 


Artillery. 

Number of horses alive on Ist October . . 2,081 

Since joinexl . . , . , , . . 751 

• , 2,832 

Killed in action or de.stroyed for wounds ., 96 

Died or destroyed in consequence of disease 1,190 

Hemaiuing alive on 1st April, 1855 .. ..1,546 


During the six months the artillery loss from disease 
alone ^starvation) amounted to 42 per cent. 
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The total loss of Artillery and Cavalry Horses for 
the six months ending 31st March, 1855: — 


Strength, on 1st October, 1854 .. .. 5,048 

Killed in action or destroyed for wounds . » 522 

Died or desti’oyed for disease (starvation) , , 2,1 22 

Eemaining on 1st April, 1855 .. .. 2,258 


Out of 2,329 transport horses and mules landed iu 
the Crimea during the six months mentioned above, 
200 were destroyed or died from sickness, whilst 689 
died from severity of the weather, fatigue, and expo- 
sure.” I have quoted the official designation of this 
loss. For “ severity of the w'eather ” read “ starvation. ” 

The transport loss was 38 per cent- 

Eeverting again to the cavalry losses, Lord Lucan put 
them down to the fact that the cavalry was employed 
on transport duties, and he stated that between 12th 
December, 1854, and I7th January, 1855, no less than 
426 horses of the division had died. The largest loss 
on any single day was the 6th January, when no less 
than 43 horses died. 

It is certain that the mere fact of employing cavalry 
horses to bring up ammunition to the front w'ould not 
kill them had they been fed, and they might just as 
well have been employed on some useful duty as stand- 
ing idle at their pickets. But work, in such weather and 
W'ith such roads, cannot be performed on a couple of 
pounds of barley and a mouthful of hay I 
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General Foy said that three-fourths of the horses in 
France were frozen to death in Euasia ; we may certainly 
say that more than half the horses which landed in the 
Crimea never returned. Even at this distant time a 
perusal of the tables I have given, produces a feeling of 
mortification. 


Defective Shoeing. 

Defective shoeing as a cause of inefficiency is probably 
present in every campaign to a greater or less extent. 
By the term defective shoeing, I mean everything in the 
form of shoeing which can possibly fail. There may be 
both shoes and nails in abundance, and yet, owing to the 
fact that military operations are being carried out with 
great rapidity, no time is left for the shoeing of the 
liorses, and inefficiency results. In the Austrian cam- 
paign of 1866 the German cavalry pressed the enemy so 
closely, that the horses could not be shod, and the lame- 
ness and other inefficiency which resulted from this was 
most serious. General Hartmann’s cavalry division had 
marched 1 6 miles to the battle of Koeniggraetz, it was 
ten hours engaged with the enemy, and in pursuing 
the retreating Austrians marched 97 miles without a 
break in three days ; although the sick and lame had 
been left behind, yet each regiment by this time had 
150 horses unfit for service, and one-third the horses 
of the Landwehr Brigade were lame. All this was due 
to the severe work and the impossibility of keeping the 
horses shod. 

Sir John Moore’s campaign is the best example of the 
damage which » arises to the feet, from want of proper 
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precaution and from defective shoeing. The 7th, lOtli 
and 15th Hussars were landed at Corunna after being 
at sea about three weeks, and a few days after disem- 
barking they marched up the country % squadrons in 
daily succession, occasioning the last squadron to be 
later in its march by nine days than the first. In the 1st 
squadron 20 cases of fever in the feet occurred, and 
the horses were left behind, and such continued to be 
the case more or less all along the line of march. Bti ll 
the first suffered much more than the last — a circum- 
stance which induced Mr. Castley, Veterinary Surgeon 
to the 15th Hussars — who records the case ^ — to consider 
that the immediate exertion to which tlie horses were 
put after standing so long on shipboard was the cause' 
of the trouble. We now know that bad these horses been 
exercised for a few days the cases would not Imve O'j- 
curred. 



In the Corunna campaign the shoeing broke down 
entirely. No .shoes or nails were obtainable, the long 
and heavy marches wore the feet down to the quick, 
and this, coupled with the severe work, produced many 
cases of fever in the feet, or founder. The 3rd 
German Hussars reached Corunna with 290 horses. 
Only half this number was effective, the rest 
were lame from defective shoeing or wounded. In no 
campaign w'as this condition so marked. Shoeing was 
always a trouble in the Peninsula. The farriens could 
not do the amount of 'work required, and Wellington 
recommended that shoes should be sent out from home 
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In the Civil War in America the ishoeing of the 
horses in both armies was in a deplorable condition, 
through being short of farriers and material. M’Clellan 
says, that it was no uncommon thing to see a soldier 
leading a limping horse, whilst from his saddle dangled 
the hoofs of a dead horse which he had cut off for the 
sake of their shoes.* 

There is no branch of shoeing the neglect ” of which 
so suddenly paralyses the movements of an army as 
defective frost shoeing or “ roughing.” History furnishes 
many examples of this, the most notable of which 
occurred in Napoleon’s campaign in Eussia. General 
Wilson, in his “Narrative of Events during the Invasion 
of Eussia,” describes it is follows : — “On coming to the 
first enemy’s bivouac on the morning of the 5th November, 
some cossacks accompanying the English General( Wilson) 
seeing a gun and several tumbrils at the bottom of a 
ravine with the horses lying on the ground, dismounted, 
and, taking up the feet of several, hallooed, ran, and 
kissed the English General’s knees and horse, danced 
and made fantastic gestures like crazy men. When the 
delirium had somewhat subsided, they pointed to 
the horses’ shoes, and .said, ‘ God has made Napoleon 
forget that there was a winter in our country. In spite 
of Kutusow, the enemy’s bones shall remain in Eussia.’ It 
was soon ascertained that all horses of the enemy’s army 
were in the same improperly shod state, excepting those 
of the Polish Corps and the Emperor’s own, which the 
Duke de Vicenza, with due foresight, had kept alw'ays 
rough-shod as is the usage of the Eussians.” 


* PerciTall’s. " Hippopathology.” 
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Napoleon, during the retreat, was endeavouring to 
reorganize his army, now reduced to 5,000 cavalry. 
Arms were distributed, hand-mills to grind grain had 
recently been received from Paris; these were issued, 
and thrown away immediately afterwards as useless ; 
but no frost nails were to be found amongst the stores, 
and that was the article most wanted for the efficiency 
of the artillery and cavalry. 

It is not possible to say how far the possession of frost 
nails by the French Army at this critical period might 
have influenced the tide of European affairs. 

During the retreat of the Danes in the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign, 1 865, a sudden frost set in the day 
this step was decided on. Tlie roads were like, glass, 
and not a horse in the whole array was rough-^linr]. 
The Times’ correspondent, who was pre.sent, gives a 
very graphic account of the misery and wTOtehedness 
of this night’s march, with a heavy snow falling, in- 
tensely cold and dark, every body dismounted leading 
his horse, whilst others were employed holding up the 
draught horses and dragging guns, ammunition w’agons, 
etc., by band. It took nine hours to do less than seven 
miles of marching, and the whole road wa.s choked by- 
dead and dying horses, broken ankles, guns, and wagons. 
The pursuers w'ere, fortunately for the Danes, also 
unroiighed. 

In 1870-71 the army of Bourbaki suffered severe- 
ly during its winter retreat from the absence of any 
means of roughing, whilst the Germams, profiting by 
their 1865 experience, were able to move, as a F'rench 
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officer expressed it, “with no more difficulty than on 
the finest roads.” ^^The Germans, in their official account, 
are rattier silent on the subject, but I gather that they 
had a little more difficulty in the matter than the 
French officer represents. Hozier, in his “ Franco- 
German War,” .specially alludes to the uselessness of 
the German cavalry in the actions preceding the cap- 
ture of Le Mans, owing to the slippery state of the 
roads. A strange sight was presented by the army as 
it struggled over the icy road ; even the Prince had to 
dismount and walk ; most of the staff and cavalrj^ escort 
were also dismounted ; others, mounted, forced their 



horses to struggle on in the ditch by the side of the 
road. The horses of the artillery and train were falling 
every instant, and ice nails became worth nearly their 
weight in gold. 

Sore Backs. 


Perhaps as a cause of inefficiency, especially of cavalry 
horses, sore backs will take precedence of all other 
causes. Probably every army which has taken ihe 
field since saddles w^ere introduced has suffered more 
or less from this evil ; to an extent it is inseparable 
from military operations, yet w'e are bound to re- 
cognise the undoubted fact that sore backs occur in 
very much larger numbers than they should, and, 
further, that with great care and an improved type of 
they are capable of considerable reduction. 


is not my intention to point out the causes lead- 
to the production of sore backs, further than to any 
factors at work in the matter, of 
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wliicli the weight carried loss of condition, and a defec- 
tive type of saddle are the most prominent. 

It is very strange that, in spite of the frequency of 
sore backs on service, little, if anything, has been written 
about it ; it is only by an incidental remark made iiere 
and there by autltors and historians that w^e can be jiosi- 
tive the evils which aftect ns in the present day affected 
our forefathers ; but there is no reason why the literature 
of campaigns from Waterloo downwards should preserve 
such an absolute silence on this important question. 
The G-ermans, who do everything in a very thorough 
manner, make no mention in their official accouiUs of 
the sore backs their cavalry suffered from in and 
1 870, and yet we know the first campaign especially, 
thougli it only lasted for a few weeks, was long ^enough 
to produce a considerable amount of inefficiency in tliis 
direction. 

The magnificent apj^earance of the force which 
crossed the Niemen in 1812 was to a great extent 
deceitful. The marches they had made up to the 
Russian frontier had been prolific of many causes of 
inefficiency amongst the cavalry, and especially in the 
production of sore backs. Unger * states that more tlian 
half of the cavalry had sore backs, whilst Mitchell f 
speaks of the many sore backs which were actual!}^ 
rotting under the saddle, ‘‘ for the French trooper has 
little affection for his steed, pays little attention to the 
animal, and still less to his saddling and appointments.” 
In my experience the French trooper is by no means 
singular in his neglect of his horse. 

* “ Exploits et VicLssitudes do la Cavalerie.” 

t “ The Fall of . Napoleoa,” 
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Wilson * * * § tells us that the horses captured by the 
Russians from the French in 1812 were perfectly useless, 
owing to their sore backs, and low general condition. 
We have thus arajrle evidence that the Grand Army, 
in spite of its experience of war, was just as liable to the 
scourge of cavalry as ourselves. 

Nothing is to be derived from our “ Peninsular ’’ 
histories of the amount of inefficiency resulting from 
sore backs ; it is only through the medium of profes- 
sional papers f that we are briefly told of the amount of 
suffering inflicted and the condition of the backs in this 
campaign. 

Of the Waterloo campaign, short as it was, wehave the 
undoubted evidence of Mercer, | who says, “ for with all 
our care we have a number of galled backs and shoulders, 
though in this respect we are not half so bad as the 
cavalry, amongst whole squadrons of whom there is 
scarcely a sound horse.” 

In the Eastern campaign of 1854-55 our cavalry had 
little else to do both before and after Balaclava than to 
submit quietly to be starved to death. Before they left 
Turkey for the Crimea a reconnaissance was made by 
Lord Cardigan towards the Danube, at the angle of the 
Dobrudscha ; the strength of the force was about 300 ; 
before they had marched 30 miles several horses were 
sent in lame and otherwise disabled. The force was 
away 17 days, and they marched in, according to 
Calthorpe,§ with 90 sore backs out of 280 horses. Russell 

* Op. (tit. 

t Percivall’s " Hippopatholoejv.” 

i “ .Journal of the Waterloo (’ampaign." 

§ “Letters from Head'Cj^uartera.” 
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wlio very properly speaks of it as the “ Sore Back 
Recoimaissance,” says about 100 out of 280 horses were 
disabled.* Until the publication of the ilnnual Reports 
of the Veterinar}^ Department this w’as the only record 
in existence, so for as I am aware, which conveyed with 
exactitude any notion of the amount of inefficiency 
which is capable of being produced by sore backs. 

A note on “ Russian Remounts ” appeared in the 
“ Bulletin de la Reunion,” from the pen of a Russian 
Cavalry officer serving in the Balkan Camjjaign, 1877. f 
He mentions that the 8th Russian Hussars marched 384 
miles in 16 days, or less than 22 miles a day; of four 
squadrons two had their feet all to pieces ; the other two 
w'ere terribly pulled down, and in the fourth there were 
26 sore backs. The 8th Cossacks were in the same brigade. 
They had nearly 35 percent, of their liorses on the sick 
list, and if they had marched seven days more, it was 
calculated that half the regiment would have been on 
foot. After tlie cavalry reached Bulgaria each regiment 
could only parade a single squadron with difficulty, and 
those horses not sick were in a “ dreadful state.” 

The conditions which have existed in the past exist 
with us to-day, and will exist so long as we make one 
horse carry in weight the equivalent of two men. 

Heel-rope Galls. 

Heel-rope galls — incorrectly so termed— are at times 
a very serious source of inefficiency. I mention them 


* “ Army and Navy Gazette,*' March llth, 1893. 
t “ Proc. S.A. Institute, Vol. XII, Captain Iloclie, R.A. 
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here, as they are absolutely preventable, and with care 
such a thing should be unknown. It is generally 
su^jposed that a heel gall or head-rope, gall—properly so 
called — is produced by the heel-rope, but such a thing 
is unknown ; heel galls are produced by the head-ropes, 
and they can only occur under one condition, viz., leav- 
ing the head-rope so long that the horse gets his leg 
over it ; in this position one hind leg gets caught up, 
and the horse — whose intelligence is only to be met 
with in books — saws his leg up and down the rope until 
he has produced sufficient damage in three minutes to 
take eight weeks to repair. With head-ropes 3 feet 6 
inches to 4 feet long, heel galls are an impossibility. 
Such injuries should never figure in our returns ; they 
are the best example of preventable injuries. 

Exhaustion. 

This is a very comprehensive term, signifying an in- 
ability on the part of the horse to work as a result of 
one or more causes. 

We have spoken of starvation, and we all know that if 
horses are not fed they cannot be worked ; but we have 
now to learn that even if fed they cannot, be worked 
beyond their strength; in other words, an unlimited 
supply of food will not produce an unlimited amount 
of work ; the human and animal organism is only cap- 
able of producing with useful effect a certain amount 
of daily work, but this quantity has, of necessity, to be 
neglected where important military operations are 
concerned, and where great events may depend upon 
the men reaching a certain point, even should their 
horses afterwards die as the result. 1 take it, however, 
that this condition is not of every-day occurrence in 
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warfare, and, on the principle that dismounted cavalry 
are no longer formidable, it is evident that every care 
should be taken to save the horse as far as possible and 
husband bis strength ; this is exactly %vhat the British 
cavalryman, when away from the eye of his officer, makes 
no attempt to do. Field-Marshal Sir J. Burgoyne * 
says, that in the Peninsula it was most noticeable 
the difference in the care bestowed on the horses 
by the British and G-erman dragoons ; the horses of 
each force lived on the same forage and were of the 
same breed, so that the only possible difference to ac- 
count for the marked difference in condition and fit- 
ness for work was the care bestowed by the men ; and he 
tells us so marked was this distinction between our 
cavalrv and that of the Legion, that the latter could 
put 100 horses in the ranks to our 10 ! 

Mercer, in his “ Diary of the Waterloo Campaign^* 
draws a contrast between Die German and British dra- 
goon, and he says, that affection for and care of his horse 
is the great distinction between the two. “ The former,” 
he says, ‘Gvould sell everything to feed his horse; 
the latter would sell his horse itself for spirits or the 
means of obtaining them. The one never thinks of him- 
self until his horse is provided for ; the other looks upon 
the animal as a curse and a source of perpetual drudgery 
to himself. . .In the Peninsula the only means of 
enforcing some attention to their horses among our 
English regiments was to make every man walk and 
carry his saddle-bags whose horse died or was ill.” 

These side lights on the Peninsula mortality are 
very instructive. I wish I could feel that there was 


Military Opinions,” 
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no cause for apprehension in tlie future in the directiop 
we have mentioned. I yield to no one in m3’ apprecia- 
tion of the British dragoon as an individual, and with 
a limited experience of foreign cavalry, I do not consider 
from what I have seen that the two can be placed in 
the same class ; but a more careless or thoughtless man 
with horses it is difficult to imagine. 

History teems with examples of rapid movements of 
armies and units, some of the marching and distances 
covered being extraordinary ; but it is essential to re- 
member that the movements are very costly in horse- 
flesh: and further, that there is probably no animal 
which succumbs sooner to exhaustion than the horse. 
There are several reasons for this : his body reserve is 
comparatively small owing to his daily requirements 
being so large; further, in rapid and forced movements 
little or no time is allowed for feeding. It does not 
appear to strike the ordinary mind that horses require 
a certain number of hours’ idleness for feeding pur- 
poses alone. It takes a good feeder 10 to 15 minutes 
to eat 21bs. of oats, and it takes one hour to eat 41bs. of 
hay. It is safe to say that a horse spends 4^ hours out 
of every 24 doing nothing but feeding ; and this is the 
least amount which should, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be allowed him. But military necessities know 
no law, and if the horses had the food to eat, in many 
cases no time could be allowed them to consume it. 
Take the case of Greneral Hartmann’s division in the 
war of 1866, quoted on page 300. It is pretty safe to 
say that when prolonged exertion of tbis kind is de- 
manded, 25 per cent, of the horses will be laid up in 
three or four days. 
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If troops in a state of exhaustioB have to come into 
action, their efiFective is materiallj reduced. At Boro- 
dino the French cavalrj^ towards the end of the day, 
charged at a slow trot. No other pace could be got out 
of them owing to their state of previous exhaustion. 

Wellington bitterly complained of the manner in 
which the horses, both cavalry and artillery, fell to pieces 
in the Peninsula ; he urged that no horse should be 
sent on service under six years of age; further, he 
stipulated that very old ones should not be sent, remark- 
ing that he had known a remount of old horses killed 
by one day’s work. The harassing work jierformed by' 
the cavalry not only produced great mortality, but the 
horses fell into a state of extreme exhaustion, |n one 
of his despatches he says, “ It is inconceivable how fast 
tl'ie horses of both the cavalry and artillery fell away. 
When horses as well as men are new to war, I believe 
the former are generally the sacrifice of their mutual 
inexperience.” 

It is not our intention to give examples of the ex- 
ploits of cavalry in distance marches under trying con- 
ditions ; but we cannot refrain from noticing two marches 
which, though not of very great length, are still 
associated with military operations of great importance. 

In 1866 Bredow’s 5th Cuirassiers marched 200 miles 
in seven consecutive days, bivouacking daily, often in 
heavy rain ; they came up with the enemy at Tobitschau 
with the results known. 

The 1st Prussian Dragoons of the Gfuard left their 
bivouac at Beaumont at 4-30 a.m. and marched to 
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Mars-la-Tour, which they reached at 1-30 P.M.j a dis- 
tance of 3o miles. At o-30, the same afternoon, they 
executed that memorable charge which nearly cost the 
regiment its existence. 

There can be no doubt that, considering the active 
share in the operations which the cavalry had taken up 
to Mars-la-Tour, that they must have been in a very 
effective condition to have executed this brilliant charge 
after a long march. 

The loss in draught horses from exhaustion is gener- 
ally very severe ; rapid movements of artillery or pro- 
longed draught on heavy roads are most destructive. 

At the commencement of the siege of Plevna there 
were f)6,000 draught horses used for supplies, ammuni- 
tion, etc., from Sistova to Plevna. At the end of the 
siege there were 44,000 left, no less than 22,000 had 
succumbed. These animals were killed by over exertion 
and mud, and do not include those killed in action, ^ ■ 

Loss in Transport by Sea. 

We have dealt with the chief sources of loss of horses 
on service, but cannot refrain from mentioning one 
cause not associated with active service in the held, but 
with their transport by sea to the base of operations. - 

The loss' on board a ship is often a very serious matter. 
The horse, physiologically speaking, was never intended 
as a sailor; he cannot vomit, and in consequence suffers 
from certain disorders of the .brain from which he 


* Irving Mantaga, ^‘ Wanderings of a War Artist,’’ “ Illastrated 
.Haval and Military. Magaaine,” .. ' 



would otherwise escape ; further, he lias of necessity to 
be confined within a very narrow space in the iiorse- 
stalls, and where these are situated low down in the 
vessel, or, as is not uncommon, close to the en runes, be 
suffers from the heat and the vicious atmosphere 
produced by defective ventilation. Under favourable 
circumstances the losses arising from these sources are 
not extremely heavy. The chief and serious loss is due 
to the horse fittings giving way during bad w- eat her, 
and the living and panic-stricken freight being tossed 
from side to side and their lives battered out of tliein. 
In this way many of the horses are killed or so damaged 
as to necessitate destruction. 

During the Peninsular War the loss of horses on 
board a ship was by no means heavy. The Duke in 
his despatches particularly mentions this, and looked 
upon the risk as trifling, though the voyage to Portugal 
occupied about the same length of time as a voyage to 
India in the present day. I can only attribute this 
•comparative immunity to better and more substantial 
horse fittings. The following losses appear to have been 
exceptional, and due to a very prolonged stay on board 
a ship. The 3rd Hussars of the King’s Cferman Legion 
landed their horses in Portugal after being 17 weeks on 
board a ship. Forty horses died or were destroyed for 
glanders, and when the regiment was mustered on 
shore, scarcely half of its original number was fit to 
take the field; 14.5 men and 125 horses were left 
behind — the men from dysentery, the horses from fever 
in the feet caused by standing so long on shipboard. ^ 


“ History of the King's German Legion.” 
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In the Crimean campaign the losses were extremely 
heavy. Russell speaks of the inefficient condition of 
the artillery at Scutari, owing to the loss of horses on 
the passage. The 1st division of artillery lost on the 
voyage 27 horses out of 340, or nearly 8 per cent., 
which is exceedingly high. Colonel York, Commanding 
the Royal Dragoons, stated, in a letter to the Times, 
that the Royals lost 175 horses at sea between Varna 
and Balaclava. A corporal of dragoons (no regiment 
mentioned) stated in a letter that the “Wilson 
Kennedy” in the journey from Varna across the Black 
Sea was caught in a gale of wind, the horse fittings 
gave way, all the horses were thrown over to one side of 
the ship, and in one night more than 100 of them 
kicked and worried each other to death, and for two 
days and nights the troops were battened down with 
the dead and dying horses. Only eleven were saved on 
this ship, and on the third day 101 were thrown 
overboard.* 

In the evidence taken by the Chelsea Commissioners, 
Lord Lucan, in dealing with the losses of horses at sea, 
said that the Heavy Brigade lost 226 troop horses on 
the passage from Varna to Balaclava, and that some 
of the officers lost all their private horses. The Brigade 
landed in such a condition from bad forage at Varna 
and a bad sea passage, that Lord Lucan says he could 
scarcely have recognised them. 

Losses due to the physiological construction of the 
horse cannot be averted, but losses due to suffocation, 
poisonous atmosphere, and fittings giving way are 
clearly within the bounds of prevention. 


* “ British Battles by Sea and Land." 
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In June, 1802, a troop of the Stb Hussars took 130 
Arab horses from Egypt to India ; only 51 were landed 
at Madras, the others died on the passage ; the 
mortality, it is said, being due to the weather. 

In the expedition to South Carolina, a detachment 
of the ITth Lancers lost nearly all their horses at sea, 
due to bad weather. 

Bad weather we cannot help nor prevent, but the 
horse fittings of a ship have no more right to give way 
than the bottom of the ship has to fall out. 

Stampeiks. 

A great deal has been written about the intelligence 
of horses ; but I cannot help but think that his Jaculty 
of intelligence has been greatly overrated. That he has 
a good memory is undeniable, but that he is ble.ssed 
with any large amount of intelligence is not my 
experience. 

It may be said that the fact of his being liable to 
panic is no proof of his want of intelligence, as panics 
are not unknown to the higher animal man ; this, in a 
measure, is true, but the causes which give rise to 
stainpedes are often so trivial, that if the horse had 
more intelligence they could not alarm him. 

Stampedes are common associations of military 
service ; we suffered from them in the Peninsula, the 
French in Turkey, the Eussians in the Crimea, and, 
later, in the Eusso-Turkish War; whenever, in fiict, 
large bodies of horses are brought together in the oxjen, 
this infectious nervous explosion is liable to occur. 
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The night before the battle of Salamanca a severe 
thunder-storm occurred, with very heavy rain ; the 
cavalry horses were linked together. The 5th Dragoon 
Guards lost many of their horses | the 3rd Light Dra- 
goons had one officer and 16 men severely injured by 
their linked horses running over them; the 4th 
Light Dragoons, on the other hand, lost no horses, 
owing to the fact that they were better linked. All that 
night, and the following morning until the battle began, 
from the general commanding the cavalry downwards, 
all were employed in endeavouring to secure the run- 
aways. Thirty-one horses were not recovered. Thunder- 
storms and heavy rains are a common cause of this 
disaster. 

At Aran juez the horses of the 13th Light Dragoons 
stampeded; they were unbridled and feeding, but linked 
together, and the men lying down. The 2nd Germaa 
Hussars having been ordered to join Lord Wellington 
were filing past, the 13th sprang up and greeted their 
old comrades with a parting cheer, which so alarmed 
the horses that four troops stampeded ; the horses strayed 
4 or 6 leagues, but were all recovered. 

I once knew a stampede to occur when a regiment 
was quietly watering at a large pond ; it was probably 
produced by one horse pawing the water and splashing 
his companions; the effect was electrical, the whole 
troop went about, dashed into those behind them, and 
one-third of the regiment got away. 

Zoss Jrom Disease. 

. It is not my attention, owing to lack of material, to 
attempt to deal with, the loss of horses in the field from 
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disease ; the losses are naturally very heavy, and in 
days gone b}’’ must have been alai*ming, but no complete 
statistics of any campaigns are available, excepting 
those which have occurred within the last few year?, 
v'sinee the Afghan and South African Wars of 1879, and in 
these wars it has not been so much the loss of horses as 
the loss of transport animals which has been so heavy. 

I have not attempted to deal with the latter, it would 
require a paper in itself to do it justice. 

From the Wellington despatches I have obtfdned two 
field states, one is dated 1st November, 1809, and shows 
the strength of the cavalry at 2,765, of which 12’6 per 
cent, are sick, and of the sick no less than 12 per cent. 
died. The artillery strength on the same date was 1,062, 
of which no less than 30 horses had died in one week. 

On 9th January, 1813, the strength of the cavalry 
was 5,476 horses, of which 13 per cent, were sick. TIui 
returns for 1809 and 1813 are so close, that we may 
accept the percentage as probably representing tlie 
average sick in the Peninsula. 

In the Crimea, on the 26th March, 185.5, the sickness 
w'as 45 per cent., by the Srd June it had falleo. to i5"8 
per cent. 

We are probably not far from the truth in say ing tliat 
we must reckon on having 12 per cent, of the horses 
always sick, which is about three times as many as 
during time of pjeace. 

Total Losses from all Causes. 

The final question we have to consider is—wliat are 
our losses likely to be on a campaign ? 
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It is obvious that in answering this question we f 
beset by many difficulties ; we will therefore glau' 
some of the complete losses which have been experien 
The Army of the Indus in 1838 numbered 25810 cavair^ 
horses and men; in 13 months they lost 1,146 horses 
and 185 men, or nearly seven times as many men as 
horses ; of this loss, the i6th Lancers lost 86 men and 
231 horses, including 10 men and 13 horses drowned 
crossing the Jhelum. 

The Bombay Column of the Army of Invasion lost 418 
horses oat of 1,700, nearly 25 percent. ; whilst the loss 
of the Bengal Column was nearly 50 per cent. ; these 
numbers include everything — deaths and castings. 

In the Peninsula the following are the returns of 


deaths from all causes, 

so far as 

I have 

been able to 

ascertain them : — 




4th Dragoon Guards . 

239 men 

. 445 horses. 

11th Dragoons... . 

. 400 „ 

500 

„ in 1 year. 

13th „ 

• ^74 „ 

1,009 

„ „ 4| years. 

14th „ 

. 654 „ 

1,564 

» » H » 

13th ,, • 

. 309 „ 

1,416 

» » 5 


1,876 „ 

4,934 

}> ‘ 


Or a proportion of 263 horses to 100 men. 

As the above regiments were not in the retreat on 
Corunna, no error arises by including these losses. 



d. , ( ) 

ds 

p 4 The Prussian cavalrj losses during the campaign m 
Bohemia in 1861?, were as follows : — 

Men. Horaes. 

1,330 Killed or destroyed for wounds. , B73 

Deaths from sickness Missing . . . . . . 240 

not- included. Died, exhaustion and disease . . 1,377 

Cast after the campaign , , 1,736 

4,226 

If w'e take the strength of the Prussian ca^'alrj at 
25,000, their losses of horses from all causes for the 
campaign was nearly 17 per cent. We do not knowhow 
many men died from di3ea.se, probably very few, owing 
to the short duration of the war and the time of the 
year, making a small allowance for ordinary deaths, 
would give us a proportion of Josses of 300 horse.s to 100 
men, which is probably not far from the truth. 

In the campaign of 1870, I can only obtain incom- 
plete records for one regiment — the 4th Hussars. In 
the whole campaign they lost from all causes j — 

Men. Horses. 

31 Killed in action ... ... 24 

Deaths from sickness 'WouEided ... ... ... 42 

1 not included. Missing ... ... ... 5 

Died or destroyed for disease ... 6 

138 

The loss in horses is equal to nearly one-foiarfcli of 
their strength. 
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Tlie official returns for the Franco-G^erman War only 
show the loss of horses in action-- killed, wounded, and 
missing— amounting to the astounding total of 14,595. 
No returns are given of those which died from disease, 
etc. ; but as the army received a supply of 38,000 horses 
during the campaign, we may assume that the loss from 
disease was not less than 26,000. In this estimate I 
have assumed that one-half the wounded recovered in 
time to continue the campaign ; only the wounded likely 
to recover are shown as such, the others being de- 
stroyed are included under the head of the killed. 

If we take the mean strength of the German Army 
in horses to have been 222,000, the total loss for the 
campaign, on the assumption that the figures I have 
given for disease approach the truth, amounts to 1 7 per 
cent., which, strange to say, is exactly the percentage 
of their cavalry loss in the Austrian War of 1866. . 

I have no means of knowing what estimate exists at 
the War Office of our probable losses amongst horses i f 
future campaigns, and what our requirements are likely* 
to be in remounts ; but a consideration of the data I- 
have given shows that we must be prepared with 
reserve of from 17 to 20 per cent, to meet all casualtiei 

The object I have had in view in bringing this subjec 
forward is to direct attention to those losses wliicli an^-. 
more or less under our control. The very extent of the 
question has prevented me from dealing with, the^ 
hundred and one points in the management, care, feed, 
ing, and watering of horses, which contribute not ori. . 
to their condition but to warding off disease ; it won,, 
appear almost puerile to tell a man that if his horse ' 
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living in the open, and is being fed from a nose-bag with 
a bole in it, that a loss of condition results, or tiiat if 
lie only waters the animal the regulation three times a 
day when it needs it four times a day, that his horses 
will not be as fit as they should ; but it is just this very 
attention to details which distinguishes the horse- 
master from the tyro, and which represents the differ- 
ence between fitness and health, or loss of condition and 
disease. 

Of all animals the horse is the ond which soonest 
shows the result of neglect and ignorance, or of care and 
management. On none of these points have Iliad space 
to touch. 

It may he considered that, 'in suggesting there is so 
much room for improvement in the care and manage- 
ment of horses in the field, I have not taken the trouble 
'30 inquire how we have handled these matters in recent 
iampaigiis, since our information has been so much 
more exact, and our training so much better. I iiave 
tudied recent campaigns, and I see no improvement ; as 
supporting this opinion, I will take the last camp>aign 
'1 which any numerous body of cavalry were engaged, 
allude to the campaign of 1882. 

We landed in Egypt 1,767 cavalry horses, and of 
' oese, in about three months no less than 352 had died, 
jeen destroyed, or killed in action, a loss of nearly one- 
■ifth of the force I of the four-fifths remaining, the 
urns do not show how many were effective ; but it is a 
id-known fact that one regiment had 213 horses on 
e sick list at one time with sore backs, heel-rope galls, 
i debility I- 
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The total strength of horses for all branches of the 
Service landed in Egypt was 5,000, of these 2,567“— or 
more than half — came under veterinary treatment, and 
592 died or were destroyed, nearly one-«eighth of the 
force ; of those which died, the principal source of loss 
was eshaustion, 154; debility. 30; apoplexy, 1 1 ; fever, 
114 ; gun-shot wounds, 22 ; killed in action, 53, 

The total number of sore backs was 517, of which 2 
died and 21 were destroyed ! The total number of Sore 
backs, harness galls, and heel-rope galls was 896 ! 

One regiment landed in Egypt with 466 horses ; in 
three months, from various causes, it had lost 114 ! 

Finally, at 8uakim in 1885, a regiment of cavalry, 
200 strong, furnished in me month 68 sore backs, 
whilst a second regiment of the same strength furnished 
23. 

With these facts before us, there is suflScient evidence 
to show that there is considerable room for improvement 
in the reduction of the preventable loss of horses in war. 
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